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Corner of Asm in 

bj Roy 

Anthnr of “ 

W Hb\ Ibf frnt Sfqrafun Imml 
prant^ cNx-' lo «^tle at 
Clialcrdon. cm tlie ra Irm 
»J(krcf ihr Ik><jxTni< il>c IVlplitc onefc 
caDnl them Uirnl Tlie rpitlwt 
JuM for tlrr) li\ 

h pfolul Ij the prrjlrst arwl mcHt 
oliv'Krtij tJlc fora nHln»po1i tiul exMt' 

In Ihr ViTnl<h that xiir ” Irj IVintu-* 
m'wih Dpiin iIk* fhorc of Tlirarr 
»UWi at Impth to bro-mr the 
prrat ett) Con lantlmrlc micircxt 
of two contJornis ami ax man^ vie 
TlKTe Ha I and Wot mtnplc tx>t 
onJj pc 4 iticall\ buta!v)Broi:rnii»ioall\ 
for Con Untinoph* lio actuill) ai»<»n 
a drtaclird pfw of \xia— an A ian 
promonloo cleft from ll> natural bodj 
Ij) a rumparati\(I) rtxrtit uplira\aJ 
It Jtr» at tlir Junctlw of tih* S-a of 
Marmora arul iIk IVe-ponix In Ut 
0 16 nonb 01^ loop sS 

59 14 cast amt the dtj proiXT 

which we call Stambou] ii xituatnl on a 
trUnpalar ole formed xornethinp hlr 
a harp that lx the old H^'rantiinn 
constructed upon fcxvn liQlx after the 
Cishkw of Keme iti psrHolype. 

A M Ittiwi o( <rtt*x 1 o> 

Bnt for gcopraplucal purpr«os Cem 
stanilnoplc maj l>e taken to lie upon tlw 
*m*ciit> and wnun hills that fwlnp from 
^cdl-Kakh on the Sea of Jlarmora to 
Kumdi Rasul, at tlw fart!>cr end of iho 
Bokpoius, ami from Kadi Kcui below 
llaidar Pasha to ArulcHI Kasul whtcli 
together with RuraJl Kavak commar»ds 
the entrance to the Black Sem Witliln 
Iboe boundaries arc Included Stombool 
Galafa, Pera tlw luburbs winch line 
both ftbera of the Golden Horn arnl 
the string of settlements upon both sides 
of the Bosporus. 

O^mcMU U ^ kr Tit Am^mM trttt 

Dt3 i4i 


Europe’s Borders 

Elston 

Calljpoti and AsLx Minor” 

toiWantlnoiHe jHtiprr is hosreser 
mad. up of tlinr di tinct din KUts— 
viambool ralinlrra and '^lan— 
srpantfd from each otlier bj arms of tlw 
M*a We fcliall o1)»ersc eacli m jts turn 
begtimlng w^lh Slamlioul 

Sm Itni af OU Stirobnl 

Stamlicnjl rises from a tongue of land 
which juts out l^rtwcm the Golden Horn 
on iIh* north iIk* Boporus on its eastern 
oprt atwl the S-a of Marmora on the 
south, and tmuinatrs m Old Sengbo 
l*olnt It I a cintral rklpc separated 
from a leswr one li> tlw I >tus x’all'j 
which more or ti*' follows the line of the 
Golden Horn anti has an ineonddtrahle 
stream running tlimugh It The site 
which neNTT n-sw higher than .53 feet 
IS inmgular in form and has a arcuit of 
about 13 miles 

^stamJwnil Is wkl to liasc bem built on 
»e\en lull though it fa difficult to 
e^taWi h Ihnn hi relief The ndge 
Iwtwren tlie I peus and tlie Sea of 
Marmora Is one of these the otlier six 
arc mere undulations and each is best 
djxjJnguJ lied In stnnr aJTbJtrdural 
fcatua upon iL Hie first of tlicst ses'en 
liOls we maj talc ax tliat vrhlcli pre- 
sdousl) fomwl the Acropolis of B^ms 
tlie CW Seraglio S Sophia and relics 
of tlio Hippodrome tmj upon It The 
second bUl is now marled bj the 
Ikirph^T^ Column the third the 
Mosque of SoljTTian the fourth by the 
Mosque of Maliomct the fifth by that 
of Selim tbc sixth by the mins of itic 
Hebdomon I’alacc and the Jc\"cnth 
which IS di\’idcd from the other sue bj 
the Lj*ca5, fa datingufahed by the 
Fortress of the Ses-cn Towers. 

Stamboul is composed of fort> three 
quarters oD of them Turkish with tlie 
( « ) 
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EUROPEAN TURKEY AND THE SHORES OF THE SEA OF MARMORA 
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THE THREE WATER-SUNDERED DIVISIONS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
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STAMBOUL LIKE A MAP BENEATH THE AEROPLANES WING 
Looking domi ovir ilio loropHuc <= side is it swcipc o\cr Stmiboul the greit girth of Sophn 
ipp<. Its to thi ni ht socniiiis: •-tniigch squat lietwcsn iN four mimixts, while to the Iclt ire the 
iiipoH iiid court of the luo'qiie of Siiltm Ahnicd Following the sho^^^ ot the Sea of ^'1^nora the 
niiwi\ runs tow ird' Chatalji ind Bulgini 

bro\TO sails intngiic us South-castw ard tu o plateaux north of the Golden Horn 

15 the great white station of Haidar running more or less from north-east 

Pasha where starts the railwaa to to soiitli-west are diiaded by a steep 

Bagdad, and the cryiress trees that nse i-ulley tliat of Kassim Pasha, and 

from Scutari Still farther south are bounded on the west by the lallej* of 

the Princes’ Islands, and behind these, Kiaghat Ivaneh Sii, wludi enters the 

where the ^Manuora loses outline in a Golden Horn at tlie Sweet M’aters of 

blue mist, i-agiic shapes stretch out Europe, and on the south by the Golden 

ludeiiniteU , and dissohe, at length, Horn The smnmit of tlie eastern 

into a soft, white horizon deep in tlie plateau bears Pera, and at tlie foot of 
heart of stoned Anatolia its slopes he tlie ofhees, warehouses. 

The second dnasion of Constantinople quays and whatnot of Galata The 

IS tliat which compnses Galata, tlie Bosporus, running south-west at right 

wntre of banking and shipping, and angles wath tlie Golden Horn, makes 

Pen the chief shopping and European Galata-Pera tlie second of tlie three 

quarter Bneflv their situation is this proniontones of Constantinople 
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Tlx rr no na-tl In <Wrilx* lliu 
dm mo fulK I aIiIa i iIh* ccnlrr of 
Ibo f( rripn insc^ »illi llm chf f foTrfcn 
lunl liin»ini: n£:»nnrs warrhoii'^H 
an<l iIk liLr itaalr«I m it imH 
(hi! 1 It ihr nuin itmf Mplifan tt u an 
U^^ 4 \fxlr 5 j>l 4 (’r njth narnwr lone 
*tain*u' f >T Itnl arwl a ptn ral 
imdoia |o o^itilo the w ■»r't |uitin of 
^taml ml Ktacmiain alMlx* h<»j»* 
Intel arwl rmu^mnls tf Om at\ 
a' «in a rnilu r-s Cffl uUlr\ ami 
tnarn Itmfjxjn t»~'«d'nre'- 
"nre \aJl^ uf Ka r*n la lia nu hi 
uilli jn ! fc I'e inclinh" 1 m tin tlivivioii 
ll n ftachnl cjllwf l\ t*nlr»! ( id 
from near llm ar-nd «rr In ir»|» 
rfewrnts Uf't cf IrT 4 and n turn lf«l 
ttilh •mil! an al^laiiihl I Uot 

of lltf \-aJIrj ami tWrn line llrmcc lo 
ibe GolVn Ifoen atr llw almflrt of 
Kl«» hrui ami K>li)<li ^ la lire 
plairta l! elf— the ttr*lrm nf llr (wo 
nvntfooeil alunr— n a crenmem The 
iiUr\ of Kiarhal Kharx-li Uwndjft< 
(lie rliilJon on (Ik* »e<i hii at il< 
lower end llie ^w<r( Waters of Purope 
^cli are (lie (no Panipran <bvi loni 

of Consiantinoplr The> liair •jmiUf 
duraciai lir Imt a cei<raphi«l and 


vidil pap <li\td-s tluni Imtli from tlm 
Ihinl dui'4 rfi of dm nij Viilan wlitrli 
!>r< on dm A wlic Iwirc cf ihc 
Ike.|>oni f'pp'Hitc dm mmidi < f (h 
Golilef! Horn <^tan hup. tlm Irmrr 
fmawani I »i -.of Af nint Hulpirlu wliKli 
jul^ Inin dw Il<e-j>onr^ n t of dm 
Gold'll Hmn and nv~> S50 frrl al w 
ih wa Thi elm ion M pri dominantli 
M eirm In I rjmUiKm. 

The Goldrn Horn r\itml from Old 
’>rjrlt< I enl alwre It m tl da 
ll-e| mr I dm ‘•«nt UjleT'* )f 
I Ilf ij a( iIk mnllu nci* of Ih » ’-m ill 
mcTN dm Cjibn and IlJtlrj-'U< di 
(» nil f frTTfil to by dh IVIpliic 
orarle in llw r jKkt to lijra die 
fmntWofd fir^t •- id-m nt I( ran 
fn'm rj t lo fvrfdi It uildi at tlm 
im«th { about one tli *ivjml \ inl and 
Jn coatM- to 111 t»« tn im 1 for 

almut four miles It 1 hLe a slOR 
Imm MO ciralio "fim it m hrolen 
iniowai^ eTrrV^ liVe so man\ hnnclicv 

Tire miin hail»5Uf >s at the entrance 
to tlm Horn ulmrr its rvmh *id :i 
frtneed In rm-irh half a mile of qaa>» 
nirneUnR from Pabn (o T rpbliane 
on Its wniilwm tde there i\ a quaj 
aUait 400 )*3td lontf uhen dii|rt ^ 
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any draught may berth Two floating 
bndges span the inlet, thus connecting 
Stamboul with Galata-Pcra The lower 
one, the New or Galata Bndge, serves 
also with additional side pontoons a*: a 
pier for Bosporus femes and other 
local craft The upper bndge, which is 
very little used, is the Old Bndge or 
Azab Keupn, or Mehmed Bndge 

The mouth of this inlet forms one 
of the most remarkable and picturesque 
harbours m the world A thousand 
sails sway gently, or take their fill of 


1460 

to danger, as if they were harnessed 
oven of the sea 

The most important places on this 
remarkable inlet are Galata-Pera, 
already desenbed , Kassim Pasha, a 
disreputable suburb presenting, in the 
old Turkish dockyard, a melancholy 
picture of niin and neglect , Fanar, on 
the other side of the Horn, and chiefly 
interesting as the scat of the Orthodov 
Oecumenical Patnarchate , Balat, a 
Jewnsh quarter situated a little beyond 
Panar almost opposite Khas Keui and 
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QUAYSIDE MOSQUE OF ORTA KEUI BY THE BOSPORUS 
On Uie steamer tnp from Galata up the Bosporus one passes the little suburb of Orta Keui which 
stands on the angle of a bend in the ch ann el and marks the spot where the roofs and the walls of the 
city are last seen astern There are loaely gardens to visit, and the mosque, built m 1870 , while 
on the wharf there are caf6s where, after Ramadan, the fun is fast and furious 


the strong east wmd and bear out to 
sea , narrow, cushioned row-boats cut 
swiftly through the shadows cast by 
Transatlantic hners , warships look 
sedately gnm from their favoured 
places , gaily-pamted caiques, m shape 
but httle altered from the ancient 
Argo, pass and repass with a gemal 
disregard of modem science Like 
dragonflies, swift motor-launches dart 
among the maze, while lumbering 
barges, laden, perhaps, with the city’s 
accumulated garbage, move impervious 


inhabited by Jews and Armenians , 
Eyub, a delightful Turkish quarter , and 
the Sweet Waters of Europe, a popular 
pleasure ground 

The Golden Horn is where it is, and as 
important as it is, because of the 
Bosporus, that histone waterway which 
Imks together the Sea of Marmora and 
the Black Sea and provides the only 
all-year-round ocean passage between 
Europe and Russia Its length is mne- 
teen miles and its greatest width 
only a httle over two rmles Its 




GRAND BAZAAR WHOSE GLOOM AIDS THE BALE OF INFERIOR 00003 
On« ol Lb^ »VNr erf ttM Hi h IV Craad lUuor oi SUmLoat, luX Lir hm lb» walhrm 
erf tU Kndirr I ornjlnrf • ♦^p*nit onvWt wliidi44n>i N rt m far nU-s (h« lluur Rrv 
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general direction is from north-north- 
east to south-south-west, it vanes m 
depth from 20 to 66 fathoms and 
the speed of its current averages about 

knots, save m the narrows and 
at windmgs, which produce many 
counter-currents and whirlmg eddies 
The north-east ivmds of the Black Sea 
are held chiefly responsible for the fact 
that this current sets in almost mvanably 
from the Black Sea to the Marmora , 
it has been known, however, to run in 
an opposite direction 

Along the Shores of the Bosporus 

An abundance of fish, including tunny 
and luffaire, which are peculiar also to 
the Marmora and Mediterranean, is 
found m the Bosporus , over its waters 
skim the gulls familiar m Western * 
ports, as well as a species knovm as the 
Levantine Shearwater These are small 
thrush-hke birds that seem to be for ever 
restlessly upon the iving, flying close 
to the surface of the sea m what ap- 
pears to be an endless chain 

On the European shore of the Bosporus 
there are fifteen stations, on the Asiatic 
side thirteen They can all be visited 
by ferry-steamer, which is more practic- 
able and comfortable than by road, 
and many are both historically inter- 
cstmg and naturally beautiful Bebek, 
where there is an English and Amencan 
colony , Yeni Keui and Thcrapia uhich 
contain the summer residences of 
several ambassadors Bijuikdcre and 
Bcikos — all are resorted to in summer 
Both shores arc lined with palaces 
but the \siatic side presents a striking 
contrast to the opposing shore, both in 
\egctation which is more abundant 
and in the character of its Milages 
which arc more strictly Oncntal 

Strenm fed Belgrade 1 crest 

riurc 1*', liowcitr, on tin European 
‘-ulc i f nrh considerable forest It 
is Inr.wn as tlu Ihlgrade 1 ortst. is 
nich'd from BiMikd-^n and stnlchcs 
th'iu. to tli< Mcinit) of 1 ik( ])irko> 
It- im-, whuh irt chuiK o tk and 
I In '111111 but iii> ludi -onw bn < h 


plane tree and pine, do not reach anj^ con- 
siderable height That portion which is 
actually forest is about 17 miles in 
circumference and harbours pheasant 
and roebuck, while the streams which 
thread it provide a refreshing greenness 
and assist the little cultivation by which 
the area is charactensed 

Let us now bnefly observe the 
climatic conditions and what results 
therefrom The seasons in Constanti- 
nople are much the same as in England, 
that IS, spnng from April to June, and 
summer thenceforward to the end of 
August, followed by a delightful autumn 
which usually rasolves itself into w'lntei 
somewhere about the middle of Novem- 
ber It IS, on the whole, a healthy 
climate, though damp and fitful, being 
subject to irksome vanations of tem- 
perature especially in winter when 
bitterly cold days frequently alternate 
rvith days that are w^arm and, on 
occasions, sultry Conditions such as 
these render five months of the 5fear — 
November to March — dangerous to 
people of sensitive constitutions 

Dangerous Variations ol Temperature 

The average temperature in wnntcr 
IS 53° F for Stamboul and 55° F for 
Scutari, but it frequentty rises well 
over sixty or drops to freezing point 
Snow IS by no means infrequent and 
has been knowm to fall so hcavil}' 
m Janiiaiy’^ as entiiely to disorganize 
traffic for sc\eral da^s The average 
summer temperature is 99° F for 
Stamboul and 103° F for Scutan, but 
this fairl}’’ high average is created by 
the intense heat usually exjicricnced in 
July and August when the thermometer 
frequenti}' for several days at a stretch 
leaps over the 100 mark Finally, those 
m search of a mild climate slioiild not 
choose Constaiitmojile in winbr when 
run sleet and bli/zard transfonn it into 
a \eiy' tiyirig, dull and dirty cit\ 
Max, June and ‘-eptmibir max, how- 
ever, he nlied upon to jirovide almost 
fuilll(_ss Weather 

The dim ill IS, then foil, more 
or Its- ( oiitiiu nt tl It 1 not tla 
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DIRT AND DlUAPIDATiON IN A BAZAAR OF STAMBOUL 
Tbcr* an oDn o( ttrm h tLe TUzov qa rt«r o4 EUiaboal, nuar c cwqf tl mer cad moct «t tbcm 
tTcmtkd cart myWn Oolr Uw pnnref atonw Ireqnent ti>r« Ihr etpfcUmr ibr rsodj to bo 

U-oQKbt to tbm. CK (omicnm, Ukto era plnitT t>«oc rvortnl br dn^ncocm to (ctr chop ol n>« 
codarerf cotiqaes frab Iraca Um Uctory w)ule nnjldod crtMa m r b« found tn tu o« a ttnrt 
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GRANDE RUE IN PERA , THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET 
The Grande Rue runs right through Pera and follows the u atershed between the Golden Horn and 
the Bosporus for about three quarters of a mile to the Place Taxsim — the name means water 
station — which is close to the Park Ta-rsim This street was almost entirely destrojed m the fire 
of 1870, which accounts for the comparatively fine buildmgs m it that replac^ the Turkish houses 


temperatfire one would be justified in ex- 
pecting from a city m Constantinople's 
latitude , it IS colder than Marseilles 
which IS on the same latitude, and colder 
even than Tneste which is farther 
north The prevaihng wmd is north, 
and comes down from the Black Sea 
In January, February and March it 
frequently comes with startling vigour, 
m the form of blizzards which, 
fortunately, often blow themselves out 
in an hour or two 

The various races that make up the 
people of Constantinople are so clearly 
defined that one cannot detect any 
common traits due to the climate 


Their occupations are those of any great 
ocean entrepot Shipping, warehousing 
shopkeeping and tributary trades fonn 
the bulk of the city's commerce , and the 
merchandise which comes to its ports 
IS that which is familiar the world over 
— ^wool, timber, wheat, silk, oils, hides, 
mohair and so on, witli little that 
might be called unique The distnct 
around Constantinople is chiefl}^ given 
over to market gardens which provide 
the pnncipal portion of the city’s 
food There are factones necessitated 
by the railways and tramways of the 
citj' and a few others for the production 
of glass and soap , and it is estimated 
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(H nr- e If IWJi** f/tm f l<» i 

1 B" U J Itw I lUrtn »tl 

» 1 V*J w 1 )Vi\ 

n»- »T»«1 11 It^ U II-* 

tlut tf tb<* rrquin I coramcBlitk-* of 
mal ir>d raw nuirijnli n re fortlkmm 

Inf* the willing u-orlkA of CoTTAUntlnqJc 

N^oald be able to prorlocc twent) fiw 
tnn tif metal prralixt^ A dj> 

Tlin de^eriptlon of Con untinojdr 
bnnp^ me njtarall} to iJk: Earopcan 
area ll <kimlrutcH tshWi a unit poll 
tkalf) arwl pvpnpluallj bccait'o it 
n ilcfincd on the writ lij tlw mxr 
Maritzj on tlir north |i) a line of pm- 
trcljDij lUn arul fin lire otlnr two 
b> the »ca It composed of n wlo 
of BndnUtlng plain which more or leas 
form one Urge plateau /ailing pmduallj 
from the litronja Mountalnr on t>»e 


■»I t« e»» r»-f rn « U fLi* 

h t «t* i » > 4 1 f iUU Tenrr Tb 

Vf \ ^ I rov tVortn* 

bt k !■• tK t «W rwKr^'*«i •tPMJiJermVoKSi 

eart to tlw'Iannora ami t!»r Aegean ami 
l> thus a compact ruturallj Urong 
dixidon IlA boTt frontlet^ arc tlieir 
own defence— ri\trr m junialn and vra— 
and Its chief dtj Con>tantinople at 
its south-ea^iem comer li idmt off If 
rtccfl br fr im the rr^l of 1 urope wbtk 
in a podtion to draw its fupphrs from 
the mines and gardens of Anatolia 
TIk. wrstcni Irontier of lliK area lias 
undergone »omo modifiatkms in jast 
}\ari but the Conference of lausannc 
In X9JJ rcsloa'd to Turin its natural 
western boundary tlic Maritza nva-r 
TIius the wliolc am remains a compact 
unitj Welded togdlKT lij masses of 
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gneiss and granite which uprise to form 
the range of tlie Istranja Mountains 
Tins grc.it feature begins in soutli 
eastern Bulgaria and then nins south- 
ward as a high wall directed towards the 
Bl.ack Sea, steadil}'' rising till it culmin- 
ates m Biyiik Magkiada (3,395 feet) 
Its direction is then south-c.ost along a 
line which vanes from twenty-one to 
eight miles from the Black Sea 

Confiriurntion of the iBtrnnja 

\Anicn it reaches the vicinity of Kara 
Tepe It throws out an .arm south- 
westward wdnch IS continued along the 
Marmora co.ast into Gallipoli , but its 
oivn course lies south-eastw^ard to form 
the Chatalja Peninsula, w'hich has 
Constantinople at its extremity 

The Istranja descends more gently on 
the south-western side WTiere it forms 
the Chatalja Peninsula it is, behind what 
are known as the Chatalja lines, an 
irregular plateau nven by parallel 
valleys 'Udicre it faces the Black Sea 
It continues to render the coast almost 
maccessible, but on the Marmora side 
the shore is mdented by n\^er mouths 
that form valuable estuanes 

\^dien the Istranja reaches the vicinity 
of Kara Tepe there begins a senes of 
hills which include the Tekfur Dagh, the 
Kuru Dagh, Yaila Dagh and the hilly 
chalk and sandstone region of the 
Galhpoh Pemnsula Then direction is 
to the Sea of Marmora, near Rodosto, 
whence they spread west and north to 
form an uneven plateau Tekfur Dagh 
IS separated from the area of Kuru Dagh 
by the Sayan Dere, which later flows 
into the Gulf of Xeros as the Kavak 
Dere Both these regions are higher 
than the third, the Yaila Dagh, which is 
enclosed on the west by the Ergene- 
Mantza junction and on the east by 
the headwaters of the Ana Su 

Water-scarred Gallipoli Peninsula 

The fourth region is the Galhpoh 
Peninsula, which runs from Bulan at the 
north-eastern end to Sedd-el-Bahr at the 
south-western end, a distance of 
47 miles it vanes m wadth from 


.iliout twelve miles to three miles and 
IS scparalcd from 'Vnatolia by the 
Dardanelles The lulls in the interior 
of this region are of chalk and s.md- 
stone, W'hich the action of winter streams 
has cut into deep ravines The north 
ridge, running soutli-W'est to north-east, 
maintains a senes of heights in the 
vicinity of 1,000 feet, culminating in a 
peak which nses to 1,398 feet On the 
Dardanelles side the heights, com- 
mencing w'lth 147 feer at Scdd-el-Bahr, 
rise gradually to 997 feet just east of 
the Chamh Dere 

There is no navigable nver m Thrace, 
if we except the very restneted oppor- 
tunities of the Mantza, w'hich can be , 
penetrated by barges as far as Adnan- 
ople FiOm Adrianople southward its 
course is for about go miles, dunng 
which it IS subject to a slight fall Its 
mam channel meets the sea at Enos, 
W'here it is flanked by salt lagoons, but 
Its chief port is Dedeagatch 

Weather Sequfence in Thrace 

Just west of the Yaila Dagh plateau 
the Mantza receives the Ergene, w'hich, 
nsing west of the Istranja Mountains, 
drains the great central plateau of 
European Turkey Yfliere the Mantza 
turns west, at Adnanople, it is jomed by 
the Tunja, w'hich, after flowmg for most 
of Its course through a deep cleft, 
w'ldens to form the basm of Adnanople 

Actual scientific data concerning the 
chmate of Thrace are meagre, but 
ordinary observation establishes pretty 
clearly the sequence of the weather, 
which is not much vaned from year to 
year Spnng begins in April with a 
considerable dimmution of the winter 
rams , the climate then shps, without 
more ado, into the dryness and dust of 
summer These summer months, from 
the middle of May to the end of August, 
are, however, frequently diversified by 
very heavy thunderstorms 

The wunter is the ramy season, and 
w'et weather makes its appearance as 
early as September, creeps more forcibly 
into October and November, reaches 
its zenith m December and January, 
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(11 K cypresses stand among the tombs at the 
mo<(t holy Mosque of Eyub by the Golden Horn 
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T'/ns IS the Atmeidan ou the site of die old 
nippodiome, where two obelisks still mmk the chariot course 
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oTKlmifniahi^afairK c\Tnamat7:ont3 
April »bm ll cTpm'^ in fitful lKmcf% 
Tlip vcrrialinn in mtli a dmut** 
in an trrt frn I) «alffctl 1») InimmnaWr 
mull tmm' ami mth a mil that h 
ofttn of a torn hinf; fmilitp >!K>uld l»c 
nrli aiul abunJanl Imt i5 acttull} 
nothimjnfllir^oft Tliracncultaraland 
pi'toral fTportunitlrt \13\r bcm woc- 
fulK DtTlccirrl va\e for oor or two 
fatilr mi'l»rcoiicn attempt^, bj* tl»o old 
admini tratinn to fcHtrr Indu Ir^ an<l 
intWd there hai Iwm no vnna» 
attempt to cxplojt nm the least and 
most cmaed of llr rt^mrrrt. 

At prr^t the counir) betv,Tcn the 
ii\rT Lrpcnc and the Tekfur Haijh 
producer more pram than ii rcquin-d 
ferr its own oses and Kodf>«to under 
fxJrmal ccTvhiKms, exports o\tf £joo ono 
worth In tlr frpion of the Istranja 
^IounU^rrt $u©cient oats wheat and 
rrwUe arc prawn to loppj) local rvftdi 
a rmmerous qtuntlt> of llwtocl is 
also raalfltaJmd The central plains 
iDchtdinp the Mantca vaOe) which h 
"as little aiKivatcd as it is natarall) 
fertfle hasT a number of mull'en) 
orchards some timber in the rrpon of 
Enos Urge cattle and baffak) herds near 
Ipsala and comWrrable praln in the 
district around Adrxaoople and in the 
Koxasof llasTaasd Rodosta 
GaUipoU b chiefi) tpnculiunU am) 
pastocal (bosjfih sparsel) InluUtcd and 
little cultivated In the south west 
comer Its onl> tenm of consequence 
b GttUipoU which supports a fkmr 


miH with ilai Km farther sou i!i prow 
bip rapidlj l>rcair< of the industry of 
Its ( rrck farmers pa toralists and 
fisljrrmen. This pcninNola ts r>ot so 
Innm as is u uall\ sappo^rd ami could 
support a \x^ much larper population 

With the cTcqnion of the roam 
aftci> connectinp Con taniioople with 
tl>e West via \jlrunopie the roads of 
Tinktj arc execrable alnuKt all of 
them l>einp mnclj cart tracks or 
brull'^palhs which in aintcr frequcntlj 
lov* tlwr idenlit> in mudd> swamps. 
Metalled mods connect \drunoplc with 
Choilu and Con tanltnople Baba Kski 
•nd Kuk KiUsv There is a metalled 
road from Kodmto to Ferejik and a 
second rm* lo Muridli and another 
betwem IlijTtk Oieknv^c and DcrkcM. 

The m-sin railwaj line of the rosmtf> 
*1*0 connects hariTpe with Constan 
linople sii VdrunojJe and them arc 
hrancli lines fmm Iktba hski to Kuk 
Kilisse and from Kiikli Parpis to 
PcdeapatdL But here also thtce b 
room for pxeal improsTmeni m order 
to enable produce which b transported 
In primitK'e fadikm lo tvocli a market 
snth relative cheapness. 

C»\*cn pond communications a little 
more ambition and mdti try in the 
tnlabitants who are inclintxl to be 
STT) Urj and uivto-datc methods of 
farmlnp Thncc could nchksc a pros 
pcrilj that would vcr> soon raise 11 * 
chief cit) almost as hlph in tho sphere 
of commerce as it alwaj*! lias been 
In llu. sphere of politics. 
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Dliislon Passapo war be- 
men the Italbua nod the Asiatic 
plateun of Anatolia. The coasUifies bear 
evidence of the foundertog of adjacent 
isaMcs. fCf. Crete) Tbellosponrs and 
DordaneO^ a« comparallvd)* rreetb — 
Le. peoiopicalh — froetom in the earth# 
crust aa h ttili indicatnl by the porifle) 
Uin of thdr opposing shores. kmer 
^(aiitza valley now sroaDer than In earlier 
tiroes dates from the tertiary period 
OlmMU ^Iedlternu>eQn dry droughty 
inramer# from ilay to Aogmt srinter 
rains and mows from October to Mar^ 
and short transition periods of s^ng and 
antmnn. The area n a passage sray for 
the continental winds from the Kostian 
ON 


•leppes, cspedallv the piercing dr> wlrHli 
that cause such hitter cold in winter 
Prodmets Cultivation is backward tho 
\Held of wheat, maice and oats coakl tw 
increased cattle reanng coukl bo im 
proved Timber silk grope-pr^ueo 
might becooio valuable under careful and 
■yiteraaOc desTlopment 
Ccmmunttatlcnu Halbra> routes neces- 
amJy centre ou Comtanlinoxde tho 
Orient Express the Herlin IJagdad 
•dreme The aea route Inevitabl} ImpJtcs 
the free navigation of tho stralta, 

Ontfoo* Everything dei*ends upon the 
removaJ of tho Wight caused by tho 
Dead llaod of the Turk 

ea 
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COPENHAGEN 


Denmark’s Pleasure Loving Capital 

b\ Ercdcnc Wh)tc 

Auth« of "CntlKfllwfT: ** etc. 


C OPnXH\rF-N for mmi of oi 

arhl hiH atwa\-j 1«r thr ot\ of 
Harw \ntlrrw-n alllKm^ih Ik 
not Iwn llirtr hut In tfv* more arwirnt 
toira of OJctiv' IIn 1 H*fTaplwrN h*\c 
not U\Q of cnc tnvnd lo how far tl>c 
crrtlor of llw Lpfj IKirklinK wat 
ihinUnp of him«rU vibrn Ik* ^^Tuto that 
fanmorla] litlk rtorj but Urj-orv! ^jurv 
twn It rpncctfd TTWl !ii ovm 

arm- The awba^rj rjpqal Kif>klnp 
tinprr])o^v-s Ifip |toj who (oaiTHn'o! to 
Coi>cnluEtii a httlc more than a hamfml 
}Tar* apo and v.ho be tHK ma<b* 
strairht for fam nn titeatrr walKmp 
rwmd and round it emnp at it^ waH* 
u-falfaH) ^t'oT'^rinRh not aJt<p.th»r 
onbofWalK as at a home wrac da) 
perhaps to be open to liim— that rpxalnt 
opJ) ducklmg of IiunvmJt) woi to be 
Copenhagen s most lUtriinoas ml/rn 
\\c carmot dnill htre upon Hans 
AoderseQ s csperimccs fai tltc capital — 
the) will be found recorded in hh auto- 
bio^pli) bat lust as no one can 
claim rraH) to kmow London who lias 
not made himself familiar with tlw 
haontj of *och great LcrKloocrs--l»OTn 
or bred — os Lamb aod Jolmvjn Ihckcns 
and Thackeray Keats and Carl)'lo *o 
no one really loKnr* Copenhagen who 
cannot look at It Ihroagh the cya of tlic 
Ingetmous )*oang pflgnm of g^us ^bo 
arrived in It tn S^tember i8r^ 

I tW Tracks e{ tl *« A*dm<« 

Ingcnoousncss aecmed hfa ool 
atondlng characteristic and there is no 
guessing what misfortunea might not 
has-o encompassed him had he not been 
a favttinlc o( the laiifca it was Just 
like him to seek Ids first lodging in the 
Ulkegade the ftrect of srorst repato in 
the whole dty and to give his heart at 


fifxt sight lo the d> old lamDad) srlw 
was prrvinth In Ihw him No more 
«Mightfiil pbn could bi drsnv'd for 
rvploringllieCojicnliacenof to-da) than 
first lo v.Tk otit llial historic sHe and 
pfotTrtbnc tlienep to th Ko)al Theatri 
to xd it one li) one ll« principal scenes 
of Hans Vmk rvm s adxcniurri, 

A Carb I ^Mitvool Cootpribon 
ToagrralfTtlrgrre perhaps than an) 
other clu in PuTT-pp fopmlugm is the 
main pnng of tlie ctnmtr) of whkli it i 
the caj^lal In almost all other 
countries ihriT 1 at least OTH «e<ond l«g 
town wlitfii milm thr pace for the 
capital or wiikh In some important 
ro pert cHalkngescompsri»oo with it as 
ria gow does with hdinburgh or 
CotlKnlm/g with Slockliolm but in 
Dimmark Copcnliagrn stands unn\-ilkd 
and ruprrme It Is tlic seat of gox-ern 
menl ami (be hcadrjuarttrs of the arm) 
nml nsx-) Iktu tlic king hsrs and 
bolds hu court here h the dnivrrsit) 
ami as its xtf) name saggots— for 
Kjf>benhaxTi means Sferebants Harbour 
— Iktc is the x-cT) cintrc of Denmark a 
extmsix'c commerce. 

The at) is x'ct) plrasantl) situated. 
It lie* parti) on tlic quite flat eastern 
sliore of Zealand parti) on the nortlurm 
citretnit) of the small island of Araager 
•epamted from Zealand by (be narrow 
arm of the sea whidi fonns the dt) s 
baibour Tills louth-castcri) portion 
of Copenhagen is caDcd Chrisila^iaxm 
Although it lias in it much to interest 
most sdillors IcaxT it unexplored. The 
rest of Amager is notcwortli) abox*c all, 
for Uj wcallU of fruit and \Tgctablc*, 
It Is Copcnliagcn t kitchen garden 
Until 1863 Copenhagen was corfioed 
Inland witbih fortlficatkins, but since 
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COPENHAGEN LIKE A SECOND VENICE AMID ITS CANALS 


then It has extended in every direction 
and now includes, to the north and west, 
four extensu c suburbs To the north of 
the channel-shaped harbour a great 
“ free port ” was constructed in 1890- 
1S94 The commercial quarter is 
located to the south and south-east of 
Kongens Nytor\, htcrallj' King’s New 
Market, c\hich is the heart of the city, 
with no fewer than thirteen streets 
radiating from it in ever}'' direction 
Kongens Kyton, connected with the 
harbour by a canal-hkc extension flanked 
by picturesque gabled houses, is one of 
Coptnhagens oldest and most pic- 
ttiri^quc "bit-," Northwards and 
f a-^lw vrds of it are straight, wide, liand- 
s'une, compiraticeh modern streets, 
eoa^pirumK among ihun Gothtr-.gadc 
uul Xiuilugitli \ni ili( gaile on its 
ti'irth { 1,-ti rU w i\ tak, us lo the 
Kf \ tt I’lhr I ‘Munutricul building 
f' U ,q,nl „j- 

iUi'bi’.,lb' 111 1 ,t r I'tdtwobv otlnr 
f of In fiinih, th fourth b' iiig 


used only for ceremonial purposes 
and compnsing the coronation room 
Parallel with Amaliegade is Brcdgade 
(Broad Street), with the palace of King 
George of Greece and other handsome 
buildings, such as the one known as 
Moltkes Palais, wdiich contains a fine 
collection of eighteenth century Dutch 
paintings At their north-eastern end 
these two mam artenes reach Copen- 
hagen’s old citadel, beyond winch 
extends the city’s beautiful and famous 
esplanade, Lange Lmic 

Gothersgade, which makes at Kongens 
KVtorv a nght angle with Brcdgade, 
cuts olT the whole of this spacious 
rectilinear, relatively new Copenhagen, 
with its parks and palaces (among 
them the palace called ]?o‘mnborg, 
which IS now a ri.illy wonderful liis 
torical mu'^um), from what we ma\ call 
Co}x iiliagi n pro}x.r — the Coperiliagt 11 
known to II ms Ander-a n— v itli it-- 
confu'-ing lutworl of narrow '-tretts 
md windinr all(\s Lmii this old 
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portkm of the Irmo fvrt ut xto oJ** 
Although lii ton pnrs luck to tlw 
twelfth emturj wh^ In ?»tc 
prr^-ntid IcN NaWnnar I of Dcnrmrk 
to \lts.ilon iIk* fanwnis Imlinp of 
KcKkil<kr Coprnlt4xn ha^ ^■c^) Itlllc of 
the mrtJjrval citj about it ^Imo't all 
Its most aoaml Iruildinp' prriihrj in 
mnlltprallons oc wrrr tk^trnjt<l !»> 
bonJurdmrnt Irml b- d.imai:c vtai 
cffrctal b\ Unti'h j;tm< fn 1^07 

konj^s Njion itvlf dttci fnnn 
rarh in ll>r «< \rnlrmtli crtiiitr} Tlic 
palace of Charlotte nltorp a ma 'ixt 
rather di nnJ lorkinn ctlifKr hard !•) 
wlucliwasiknotnllfj Fml nk I to tlie 


purpov^ of an aadem) of art^ 
ditc< from ifes Tlr strert cillrtl 
Ilolmcns Karvil uhkli Hirwl itswnjinn 
sotitli westerlj dmnion fmm Konx;(n< 
Njlorv takrs us prcNmil) rntT a bndRC 
lo flic sTtnl-olilon^j Wind ‘'lot holm 
(Ca tic I land) upon whidj Ihshop 
Alrsalon IrtuJl Ins castle in 11^7 A 
crniurj bt(T Copmhifim wis aciin in 
roj-al hanels, but it his not until 1731 
that this spot Has cbosm for the 
nrclion of Cltristian borp most mapm 
ficrnt of IV-nrrurk s roj'al palaces 
Clmstian bmp was dri.tre»)tsl b) fire 
in 1701 and n as rebuilt buiUHasbumt 
doHTi ocain In In 1003 it h'm 
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CANAL SCENE IN AN OLD QUARTER OF COPENHAGEN, THE COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF DENMARK 
As the largest naval station o£ Denmark, Copenhagen has an extensive trade, and imports and exports more than all the rest of the kingdom put together The 
most important industries include ship bmlding, distilling, browing, sugar refining, fishing and the manufacture of textile fabncs, porcelain articles, pianos, clocks 
-and watches , and among the staple exports are dairy produce, gram, beef, hides, wool and coal This is a part of Copenhagen’s oldest and most picturesque 
quarter, and the substantial looking houses flanking the street overlook the canal like extension of the harbour which encircles Slotsholm /- 
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Hnih ( W Chtr^h «4 Um* Trtnllr «Ad lU w>lable Rn«sd Towtr 

«T b«ill In Ih"’ i»t4Ti<4 CMr*t 'a l\ Tl luntr. I tl krt hirt, 
Cof«lLU« «rtldimnraJ tm ■>' t 
(«tvkt jHnI <r«T ^ mcacund An riimu inr 


t 4 S 5 

liociJcd to rclmflJ it 
rmoc morr one |‘nnkin 
nl H brint f^t a 'vV ( k 
the jrnTmjim Uir 

I*prlummt an<l one for 
the lliph (ourtA of 
Ji^Aticr To Ibr cj I of 
thl5 hnpoMmj new Airuc 
turr stands life h\ luncr 
daUnc: from jo 

ThiA iA onr of ifx* be<t 
jTTAcnTdofCopcnha;;en a 
ofd<T cdifiCTA, It fuA a 
quite omqoe f^rc formril 
out of the entwifKii tailA 
of four dfspwn 
Iradi poinl ouluitdA 
north wmih raAt and 
Hot To the fouih of 
llw I NotunRO 01*0 on 
'Hot hoim iA an arvnul 
containing o rcmarUhle 
cdlectron ol ancimi 
amtour On the othtr 
ride of tltc Wartd ii the 
Tlwfn’ald'en Jluvum 
with ItA fcml pit^-ptlan 
fonl EiriNcan ertmor 
\ ramWe utritward 
and northwards from 
SlotAholm and ifi cn 
cfrdinR canal will mahle 
us to glance at the half 
dozen or »o other buHil 
ings, oJd or r>cw oWch 
r>o self respecting \4Ajtor can o/Iord to 
mtSiS firit Immodiatelj In front of 
Christhnsborg Ihmscns Palai\ now tlw 
NalKHttl 3rn«com notable ddcfl> for 
Its ethnograiWcal Kction tl«n Copen- 
hagen s cathedral Vor True Ktrkc (Oor 
Ladv I Church) restored in iSii 1819. 
with Its Chrat and Apostles bj 
Tbors'aJdscn and, quite near it the 
unipcrsit} rebuilt in 1836 but with n 
history going bad. to 1479 

In tbo same neighborhood is the 
Trinity Church uith its Round Tower 
111 feet high. Tills tower has Inside 
it a wide spiral way up s^likh Peter tbc 
Great b said to ha\T dnven In a cjurkge 
and fewr It is Copcnhagtai s archl 
tectural cariosity You will not Apeod 


manj hours in the al> before someone 
asks >-ou Havr: yon Eccn the RoutuI 
Tower ? When j*ou ha\-c made 
acquaintance with ail these buDdings, 
and the new KojtiI Ubrory in Christians- 
gjdi. and tbc National Bank and the 
Roj-al Theatre (we are now returning 
eastwards again to the v-idnilj of 
Kongens Njiorv) you ma> claim to 
have almost doro Copenhagen. 

Almost but not quite. There ore two 
important art galkaries nhich has-e j-et 
to be A^sited one of them In tlxc 
modem quarter whldi lies north of 
Gothcrsgadc tbo other known os the 
Glyptotbck, to the west In the same 
region os Copenhagen 1 great central 
taflway station and magnificent modem 
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town-hall and the world-renowned 
pleasure gardens of the Tivoli In the 
Gl3'ptollick IS harboured (he wonderful 
collection of works of ail presented to 
Copenhagen b3’’a w’caUh3 brewer named 
Jacobsen, one of its most ])ubhc- 
spirited and bcne\olcnt citi7en<; Quite 
close to it IS a httlo galleiA' devoted to 
the arts and crafts of Denmark 

Architecturally Copenhagen is a cit3' 
of indiMdual and almost unrelated 
beauties No single building stands 
out commandingl3' m it like the Rotaal 
Palace of Stockholm or like Cologne 
Cathedral or the Brussels Law' Courts 
or the Bclfiy' of Bruges In addition 
to the stately palaces and churches 
and other structures of note w Inch have 
been mentioned it is rich in charming 
nooks and comers, delightful glimpses 
of picturesque old walls and red-tiled 
roofs and semi- Venetian waterwa3's 
But there is no unity , and now here — 
not even from its Round Tower — do 3'ou 
get a satisf3ang view' of it as a whole 


Wdiilc Denmark is essentially an 
agnciiltural coiintrv' and most of its 
inhabitants arc wisel3' content with a 
lic.ilthy and prosperous existence upon 
the land, more and more c\ery 3 ear 
the ambitious no less than the pleasure- 
loving arc being lured 1)3' the capital 
Ihcre arc two \cr3' distinct aspects of 
Copenhagen life, and when asl cd to 
give a dcscnption of it one hesitates 
as to which of the two should be 
accorded the more prominence Ought 
one to begin 1)3' talking about its clever 
people, old and 3'oung , about the 
university and its traditions , about 
the Ro3'al Theatre and its high aims 
and fine achic\ ements , about the 
admirable Danish schools ^ Or ought 
one to discourse rather upon the Tivoli 
and its thousand and one attractions, 
Its C3'clc races and circuses, its ice- 
creams and coffee and cakes ^ 

There can be very little question but 
that Its livoh and dancing-halls and 
cafe-concerts constitute Copenhagen’s 



PRESERVED OF COPENHAGEN’S OLDER EdThCEs''"' 
Clmstil^sbflS’Pala^’ '^(Py.eablcd building erected m 1619-40, lies on the canal to the cast of 
to the otbmvfse^aimnoswe^nil^h^^^®’^ facade and small dormer n indou s gi\ e a picturesque touch 
consists of the entwinp^^i?,'it’ ^ Srotesquenote is struck in the i6s foot ton er,u hose loftv spire 
laed tails of four dragons with heads pointing north, south, east and west 
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FINE SPECIMEN OF OONTCMPONABV DANISH AnCHITECTURC 


TV fcr* tew t*a rt C i/»I b» tV R* U ri»l H aa bnpTr^l 

> 5MWir< fm-lr UtwHtn^U- re tomlrarirt 

Ictot of Al^ Wi, ll hop I KamUM M IM HtT la llx“ I Iflh fmiarr C r<ret«TO 

ta» Wto oTrfil U City cl tV aatjauo « marenwrt ur ibi^ retelJorv 


chJcf chzrm in llic eya of ibr 
Dinith country fnlL »ho arc Wnj; 
iucpi into ioid Tbe Pan« taken 
os a M Iwlc arc amofiR t/tf mo«l fJca^un: 
Itninpofractwandthf^ oRhO tlxiTiwivo 
thorouplJv m tbrir 1 Ut 1> ctwmopollfan 
capita] Orv* tWnki of Copenhagen 
prinuril} a centre of chreffal wdl 
bcha\Td dhdpatlon. Tbcfc are oig^ 
nrnnbcT of fcsti%’als in the T>atWt j-car 
and evTTy famil) eel bralw in tuldilion 
)l» arm bifth4a}‘S and ntJ ktjer da)*5. 

it «iD he admitted laughlngl) 
c\‘cn by the mcKi teriotii-fnlmlcd of 
Panes Uiat the dtirens of Copenhagen 
*ct more atojT by it> amCTUticj flod 


galctlei than il^ art Irrarurw and 
historic aiwiiikm^. TIktc are fnr 
dti<*^«o fortunate in their ^rfourulings, 
Tficre arc giadrs of ofmcKt ineompjr 
ahU J«\*chne*.^ in the great Peer lark, 
«hkh otend* along the Sound a few 
raUes to llic north of Copenhagen- 
That itrong-minded Lxdj Mar> 
WoUrtooccnift nlm vidted Ehmmark a 
century or to ago u-a^ irritated in ktittU 
unji by its InliabltanU ulio a< one 
can easily imagine *cre rwjt bn «ort 
They \-cxcd her especially by dedanng 
llial iMr country was the happiest In 
fltc ttortd and perhaps (heir boast 
was not *0 £U founded. 
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GULFS AND HEADLANDS OF ROCKY CORSICA 


middle of June, when the landscape 
offers an entrancmg sun-ht picture of 
flowers, green slopes and dark woods 
backed by the still snow-coated summits 
The climate being tj'pically Mediter- 
ranean, it follow'S that the vegetation is 
also tjTiical of this region , that is, it 
consists of plants which have the pow'er 
of resisting drought dunng the w’arm 
part of the jcar These plants may 
have thick fleshy lca\ es to dimmish loss 
of water by eaaporation, or bulbous 
roots where reserve stores of moisture 
ma> be accumulated, or roots that 
penetrate deepK in search of under- 
ground supplies The mild wanter 
|v nnits ilmost continuous growth, and 
l>oih budui. and trees arc evergreen 


The characteristic 
growth is a kind of thicket 
called the " maqms,” 
made up of arbutus, 
m3Tlle, cistus and great 
flowering heaths It 
clothes the island from 
base almost to summit, 
and m the spring, when 
the various shrubs burst 
into bloom, the hill-sides 
are a mass of flowers 
Under the hot sun a 
peculiar odour is exhaled 
which is so powerful that 
when the wmds are off 
shore it can be detected 
far out at sea 

Where the rainfall is 
heavy enough there are 
forests of larger trees, 
mcludmg chestnut and 
beech, cork-oak and pme, 
fir, cedar and cjqiress 
The name of the island 
means “ land of the 
woods,” and pomts to a 
tune when Corsica was 
more densely forested 
than it IS at present 
Much of the ancient wood- 
land has disappeared 
under the influences of fire, 
the woodman’s axe and 
the ommvorous goat 
The summer drought prevents any 
general distnbution of grass-land or 
meadow , m place of grasses we have 
plants with imderground bulbs and 
tubers such as the ins and the arum, 
which for a short season add anotlier 
touch of loveliness to the countryside, 
but die down m summer, leaving areas 
almost bare of any kind of vegetation 
Absence of grass means absence of cattle, 
with the consequent absence of butter 
as an article of ^et The place of butter 
IS taken by oln^e oil, the place of the cow 
by sheep that can feed on very poor 
pastures and goats that can feed on 
almost anything 

Ownng to the fact that coal is 
absent and other minerals arc but little 















Corsica Glimpses m 
from the citadd to the 


the old quarters of Cortf:, sloping down 
river Taingnano, are altogether delightful 
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0/rt, a bcauUfjtl juoinitatn village not far from 
a, nwcr<> the sharp-faugcd peak knotvu as Monic Stguorc 
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tvpl'ifnVO rrU nrtTjplh'Otarrthn'i* 
tr-TtvTl^l vjllj tl' in 1 mill AiTii 

oilltjtr TIh' ti '»al '5 1 1 fTityin 
fti)Uv4tlrr' Jfr r^lVT^i 4n I ih 

M'v arvJ iIk^ at m t't al 

\ir'T'I If! < '• K^i ll>^ Pi ilili-m H 

Tiri in w«*i ill 111 I 

Ca^r- Tm-'i iful lh^ *Ji\r < f th 

IhJirrv n ifx* rw^lli wrAt flKtr arr 
runrfm' j ’•^lUiifn r«nttr% an 1 
vm\n ^ nt TaKi 

In iVt- n^nih<a I i< a fam* 
omnif) J nMtJfal Intro 'iilh 
r-arnni >'aJt*Tv ta Ij a<-tT-'«l •• 

In*m ll< v-a l|rtr tl^- nI. V M *>f ilx 

cr*Timu’u\\ I \ i>nxl tm tHr fhr'tnm 

tJw fnjit U alnmiUnl in finmirt}* an«l 
rrqurro nn rulln'aUfwi It prmn<Vi 
fr^ ff»r Hrj 1 arwl tc^ "pnl'-nfa * 
Uml of jvnTwl,'^ anJ it frullnl l!o 
a* t tn roi t iIk- jno orr 
d Inrriffn ln\-a Vw anil tlr I indii to 
roi t tly pro trfr ol tin* pJrp (>lb^ 
f<cu]i3tV^ Offwvnin] with !>y* Irfot 
arc ilr manufjcturr (rf cliarrml if 
rwLi oprnaJJj at llotiifacxi anil tin* 
prrparaiKW) <»f tire bravT n<l n^^t »*( 
lire for fonlKf Iran forma 

Ikm faitn " I ittKli " Lnuix 

TrtVTt«#n ff >l«l« 

It wDI not Ire ftpoc(i*0 in a moantain' 
run liUBil ihiclf) dad with wnml an<I 
thicket laimt; litthr to cxpna and 
whtrr Isolalkat li tb<* L ynotr of the 
life of the coenmano that dilrer maJi 
orraDiraji win Ireabtimlant orriccUcnt 
Tlrerc in? howcitr Rood well 
tndntn«?d roadi cctmcctinK tire foor 
porlv Ajacdo Cald liiitla and lloni 
facto and tlrerc h oM rallHaj com 
munkation between the ftnl three of 
these. Tire common meanj of transport 
b tire mulc-dran-n chUgmce thoupb 
there ore motor smtccs between the 
principal coitrei. 

IVccmment amonp the nalbi: centres 
bCort^ tire indent capital intlrecentrc 
ol the bland and In the \Tr> heart of 
the mounialm \oa ma> waoder here 
for da}"* amidst a drdo of gorges 
ravine* and great mamte hiUs and dcitt 
meet 4 linglc hmiun bdng The boose* 

CM 


nfth fnidil rapiial rre tkralinT tier 
op lire 1 1 of 4 iterp crac mm-nnl 
with a fhrrnih rmtiir) nnd I d im 
pwing and / 'll i Idmr a p^ct Ih wai I i 
Wlnrh iK-i ihn irh <Tni Vexl allrj*s 
manurc'hr ip\ ami pUr> of nfare 

A) tm r*n tmi S }\ t 

Tire jliros tiul fmr tlidr ori-^n to 
Imiil'T' »lK»raiTjr I>\ s^a arr mturalh 
|reii« Tire K •mans hid a ‘rithnuni at 
\1 ni (now a tn fr Kami t) on tire ra t 
Ihmifani was f •iindnl I> a To^nn 
ilolr wl.n Irtnchi^l at ihr sootlrem m I 
of lie I Ian 1 on Us wa) from \friea 
and Imdi a fort to Ire csril as a ilrfenco 
*i»jlni| ‘'ararm piralrs Cahi m lire 
mirth wr«t 111 in in lire methre-aii 
\jifdo In lire WT^i w rr fmmdnl or 
liir Itontfodo rrfoamlrtl Irj lire Ceno- 
rv Tire irtmnpal i^irt of the roonir^ b 
Ilatlh lire moilrm rapitJj b Ajawio 

Just 11 lire Ij^ikal Coorean tillace n 
1 pja T id iWmcr so lire IjincaJ Conacin 
bonv* b a Imd of fort It li ttr) tall 
and Iretiec wai an a Irninllc Iml-oul 
•lallon anditconsi isnfalmgrnumlrer 
of rtati w? Ihii ilnrr was aUap a 
rnuO army of thfernkn actaillj ofi 
Ihe pemivrs In Ila in aomc of these 
InJil lm?s fi\T or dx storr^** high hoov: 
o%rr fisi: Ittmdnil priij>le 

Manj of lire flats arr ladJt muml n 
Central criunjaxd uhkh is the con 
iTtiient rrcriitaclr for oU tire domestic 
refuse of the surroandmg halutalhms 
Tire rartlrermare ilrain pipes are ct 
Irnul with an open mouth under each 
of the window* \Mren the occiipbr of 
(hr flat b in a hurr^ all that enght to 
go down the ilraln Is thrown into the 
coorlpnl the resultant oilours, in 
Certain conditions of the weather arc 
probald) without paraUd elsewhere. 

Utllhr of Stow 

Slone being pienllful and clreap (his 
b the commooCTt btiDdlng material 
and U u<cd esw in the comfnictkm of 
the floor*. Fs-crj-whcrc arc itonc 
houses, jloae barns stone walls and 
atone bating entns. These baking 
m'ens arc a fatitrc of every \'flUge as 



* ' 'i ■ ■ r"*“ ~ ■■■irrr' ^ '<,i m v.^ __ > i m, 

4.y j Morotti Butla 

^ CROWDED HOUSES CLUSTERING ROUND BASTIA’S OLD HARBOUR 

Bastia, at one time the capital of Corsica, is stiU the largest and busiest town of the island , it has 
a population of ov er 29,000 as against the 19,000 of Aiaccio This Is a \ icw of the old harbour, w ith 
the old town in the background It has a number of manufactures, such as soap and leather ware, 
and fruit, oil, fish and tan extracts are exported 

they are placed along the roadside and that is still far from its close And 
are used by each of the famihes of the bngandage found in the natural con- 

village in turn They are heated by ditions of the island much that was 

bummg big bundles of shrubs cut on conducive to its operations 
the neighbounng hillside At the same bme the Corsican is 

The mountainous mtenor which af- patriotic and hospitable and less greedy 

forded such admirable refuge also en- for tips than some other people with 

forced the isolation produced by the pleasanter manners There is no theft, 

sea It brought about an attitude of stealing bemg regarded as too mean a 

suspicion to aU visitors, who might be vice to be practised by so proud and 

enemies m disguise , this in its turn fiery a race The Corsicans are too 

bred a quarrelsome spint m the people mdependent to make good servants, too 

and gave the vendetta and the practice lazy to make good workmen and too 

of bngandage a long tenure of existence quarrelsome to be relied on for friendship 


CORSICA GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


N atiiral Division Mountainous island, 
a remnant of the ancient Tyrrhenian 
Land Its scarped coasts are due to the 
foundenng of large crustal blocks which 
have sunk to form the basins of the 
Western Mediterranean and the Tyrr- 
heman Sea (See Mediterranean Sea ) 
Climate and Vegetation Winter rains 
and summer drought , maquis vegetation, 
^ evergreen trees , coastal 
ponds for malanal 
mosquitoes typically Mediterranean 


Pioducts Wheat, ohves, wine , the 
destructive goat , chestnuts principally 
for local food supphes 

Conimnmcattons Railway, roads for 
motors or mule-drawn dihgences 

Outlook An island off the beaten track, 
rendered more isolated by the tangled 
vallejis and ndges of the mtenor, Corsica 
has bred an independent conservative 

B le akin to the Albanians and as little 
y to produce rapi^ changes in their 
world position. 






CRETE 


Rocky Outpost of Southern Europe 
h> H R Hnll, nu<^ 

cl rpTHiin in \ \ >-mn XntvioUnt h Movnm Aytbor o( 
AicLacol<jj:> rtc- 


T lll lUjnd of Crrlr In' of nrcnl 
affiynrd % twtnn t\ 
nmx* fnuM luvo j’mJjctnf for it 
hilf a cmtory acu ll vr3< thm con 
wdrmf nwnlj a more than u naUv 
iftwTT'Mhfc i bn I of iIk* M«htirT3f>ran 
InhabllM by t ncand and Tiuk^ of 
more tlinn uoiall) flmxlthtr'tv hafnb 
and only by an o«n Knul «*flicrr 

on kmc In varch of il>o\ hradt to 
add lo hi-s ^rophK-^ of tlw clu«« or an 
occadonal don ifcho look tire iommer 
term ” of! to wamW in an untouclrcd 
Greek land and cnUcct anoent cmn^. 

It wa< fntWd ihrt b<i pumirt that 
brought Sr Arthur r\"am then kreper 
of the Adiniokan Mu<<tint at Orford, to 
Crete for the ftrsl time and lud the 
foundalkm of lu^ intcrevt m and know 
Irdfie of tl»e I Un«l that led lum lo hit 
preai dt«meiv-t at KnfK<trt or Cn<rw<m 
whkli haM; ao to speak, nude the 
repoutkm of Crete ai one of the 
rowt InlCTrttiriR bnd^ of ancient 
CTvflttation U« Mo»k Im »bown tVai 

this I land wai ll>c duel foon of Uw 
culiare of the eastern Mediterranean 
in the Bronre Ape uhich was the 
ancestor of the bter Hellenic or Greek 
ai'Ulxatktn of classical days and so of 
oor own Es-erybody who has trawBed 
in Greece rfnee about 1904 has also been 
to see Ivnosjos and the ancient rites, 
Phalstos (or Phaeslus) and Hogha 
Tnadha, discovered by the Italians in 
the south of the idand, and has made 
first hand acqaamtance with lu 
anuqmties In the iloscum of r«Tvtla- 

Bfldl Orstrt a*d E|)pc 

The reason for Crete s very ancient 
Importance In the hblory of the world 
fa to be found in her geographical 
poatiofE The island lies like a bridge 


Iwlwtm C rceec and Anatolia abk* to 
tnduence and tremsr influences (mm 
l»oth IS and has always U-en 

Ctrek becauv* llv Aegean has always 
Um Gmk, and she Iw-s as a ‘orl id 
natural lirrakviatrT l>etwem tlw Greek 
«rf“a and the mam Mnditerranean \t 
the same tone sj >«- 1 with tlie exn ption 
of Smly tlic neart^i of Eurupr^an land 
to Mrrca as well as to \ la and abm*e 
an the iv^aiTst lo Egypt that annent 
Centre of human prngrr* nr actmt\ 
Tlw effect of IrtT protimity isesidmi in 
tlie archacofogical evidence wr have of 
her rarfv cnltnte-drvrlopmcnt jurtly 
oriepnatmg from an 1 always m 
connetKm with beyp* 

AaritBl ilrsBI et rifilrt 

A1«o she IS and alwavs vras a less 
ftenk* and more fertile country than 
•ontinenlal Greece and Cretan cmllia 
lion could grow op less inmmincd by 
Ijrographical condiiions boides being 
protected by the lea frrro contmental 
invasions. Crete possmsixl nre and 
elbow room In wluch to devxlop which 
Uk smaller Wands of the Aegean did 
not possess. m cbssical days she 
lost her old prcemincTKc to Greece 
proper and pbyed but an undis- 
Unguiihcd part In history being 
notorious for bttlc else than her partlcu 
lariy pestQctjtlal breed of pirates, the 
Cretan corsairs who gavo socli trouble 
to the Romanv 

Later she was conquered by the 
Arabs, lost by them to Uie Byzantmes, 
then scfttd by the Frank Crusaders and 
banded ov er by them to \ enlce to be 
IttW for ccntuncs as one of the subject 
lands of S Hark, Next the Turks took 
her and she was thus once more placed 
under iloslan rulers, who gostroed her 
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m Ihcir traditional ^^n^, chasti«ini; her 
with fire and sword wlicn '^hc rebelled, 
vintil final deluenincc came in 1C)I4 In 
mcan'i of lici union with tin. hiimdoni 
of Greece 

Crcli i« diiw third largest idand in 
the Miditerrancan, and measures 
ibo miles long, while its breadth 
at Its narrowest is only sc\cn miles 
and a half and at its widest 35 
miles From the summit of Mount 
Ida, or Psilontis, its highest point 
(8,065 feet), one looks down to nght 
and left on the surrounding sea Across 
the isthmus of Hierapetra, the narrowest 
part, one can nde across the island from 
shore to shore m an hour or two 
The eastern butt-end of the island, 
separated by this isthmus from the rest, 
IS almost an island itself The contrast 
between this isthmus and the tow'enng 
height of Ida is stnkmg, and when we 
see that besides Ida m the centre Crete 
has at its western end the almost 
equally lofty White or Sphakia 
Mountains (7,882 feet), between Ida 
and the isthmus to the west the Lasithi 
group (7,165 feet), and immediately 
overlookmg the isthmus the heights of 
tavusi (4,850 feet), we realize what an 
extraordinary lofty island Crete is for 
Its breadth It is like a jagged knife- 
blade emergmg from the sea, and this 
IS the view of its southern coast which 


ti.v\ tilers to ngxqii and the Last so 
often and tuhrr admire or turn 
from with a shucr hor it is a for- 
bidding coTst which to the passcr-bt 
guts no hint of the btautics and 
imemtics that its dark silhouette 
conceals 

Indeed, Crete is one of the most 
beautiful and pleasant lands of the 
earth It combines the sterner and 
somewhat rarefied beauty of continental 
Greece watb the more opulent cbamis of 
Italj It IS \CTy like Italj, watli a 
difference that is ob^aously Greek It 
IS more fertile than Greece, and there 
arc more trees, m spite of the secular 
ravages of that foe of all trees, the goat 
The rnnc-tciraccd hill felopes and the 
wadc-spreadmg olive gro\es remind us 
so of Italy that one is surprised not to 
see a campanile-topped nllagc at the 
summit of every hill wathm \aew The 
and, light grey, tngonal peaks of 
Greece are replaced by darker mountains 
often of more rounded forms 

The Venetians cannot have felt them- 
selves very far from home Yet the 
people never became Italianised Their 
Eastern Orthodox religion, doggedly 
maintained and little interfered ivith 
by the Venetians — ^who themselves were 
the most Gallio-like of Italians, and 
recked httle of pope or cardmal— kept 
them true to their Greek nationahty , 
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CRCTB 


tlwA ^xTC anJ wt mo-t Gtcrk 
of iIk Grr^k^ Tvm llmr ^lo'Wn 
fcH-m CirUn (nTW rvr^llfrl) *rrr a 
rrrrka tlic\ rx Chn tntu »1 k> lu 1 
fjPm a»a\ tin Irr I ta TurL^I^ prr^ «tr 
TT>' fr I' In fnlr w>Tnr of tlrr mo't 
I auliful arxl at th •-im t>m tiv' 
pnn(V t an<l mrM awo-in pinnt: mwm 
lam KiTvn of its Lin 1 In vm m 
1 ar rjir TfKtr air srvm-s wlndi nnlj 
di-opi'-'ar (ntirrlN c\in m lumnw on 
fill ami tJw* Wliiip Moinilain r\m at 
tbi iIk- s^tutljcTTiTmot htrtoJr in 
hnn’jv Tlr* mm's look fimr on iIk" 
WlirtP Mountain (nlurli llm\ pri tlKir 
namr) tiun on Ida fir IIk- wrstrm 
ranee is moip pr-jLrd and »ild llim tl»c 
erntraJ 1 li h.a I->ni;li% licLnfrvin 
outlmo ma vnp it 1 ini Imt «liv- 
appoiotlnc a a mminiam In pitoofits 
h«pht The mas if of l^sithi i rm»rc 
N-anM ami Inirmtinfi 

lUil nothuift c»7tiaJs th^ Hcmdcrful 
Rorpes of Crclp ihal of hakn the 
famotrs porro of Kumili on tUe vHjtlv m 
jkJp of tljc White NfKjntains ruTils 
anjihinc fn ihr llfmaUj-a or hi Qnna 
men saj \nd tlin iVrucli tbr 


IS not fh onlj one of m Liml Tlien 
lliTfr air RTral fha ms in tin* rock like 
lh*reof Kasm I and Arsi wliirt mold 
d%\‘S pmllvi I m'us iWtnrd tf dw<Il 
tfidroU, ami Ihr fimous casTs Iikr thov* 
of Idt an 1 Ihktr (ilr* latli r in iJMthi) 
fvpiallj drtn'^l homes of dnl) 

I sin'Hh^r to Ih miRhtj 

lull and awrwmir p^prs is tin* IfOKlit 
Ida s<*a of ( rrrtr isith ii dojpjiins 
arnl «hil liorsos m ili nindi spnnp 
or the u him anrl fimcr black storms of 
ismtrr The Mr<Iitmam*»n is no rrstfal 
sra and tlw \rpran isuli its crers- 
currents drflrcirtl in all dir Ttion trv 
tnmmtains i tb h >mr *f \fola In 
jinne sshm Ihnras I Ion> tbr mall 
batliotirs of ili** nonb cm i arc ofiin 
nuccc' i1 1 an I tnan\ a \i Jtor from 
Atlnns has to rrtum itnthcr unable 
tabndat Candia Hut f ir an occaMnnaJ 
tandx l>r-afh it is m iron bouml roast 
Ilut when onr lus Lindtxl it is m 
tprinp at an) rate tlw losrliost of 
Hand rrrfXTsJrfrrinpmluitliflcmcTt. 
Tlw anitnone tlw aneu tlw hwcmtli, 
llw has ihc siflrno the bl) tlw popfi) 
are lure in ibeir miivi lind tlw) 
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TRAVCLLINO TMC WItO COUNTRY HEAR KAVU51 
T><L./^li fcr o< K» v*f U r-*t fH^UltT<«oH|l«T»r«ir*. TV I n4 '>1 1 »fV op I d 


iV rinW, II J *fT 1 ruca ev *J tr*® r"Trt. 

I IV |V<ic<J’»P*i •Vrr If ••r«k“tvc» it 

Avpr* *u'* *1 u«Bd k» 

aie lodjpovw WiabitanU of Crrie 
true Etcolrrtant. Tbf Jiltany iliO 
brarr in Crttan namf TIijtiv lonfpri’ 
and dstoH ctnrr tbc hlD* ai In Corjlca 
ar>d Ihe Cirlan hoorj U «> »traocrt> 
fU%'ourcd mjtli ^IrwiR »cmi» 8% to li 
aJmoTt anpalatabfc lo a ta^tc uv>«l to iIm? 
occ o( ib<* ludi mfad<7Wi of EngbrnL 
andcnt Crrians fulf) appix'dati-d 
Ihc bfautj of thdr flmrm which 
appear o\Tr and mxr opin pahtted 
(imprrs lonklioDj but with unerring 
truth of bnprrMlon) in tlidr fnneoeA. 

Crete a paradne for the botanist 
a% wtO as for the lo>‘er of the beautiful 
in nature no less than for (be 


If r«<T-iI W !l VI H IrCML TV lTri-« */T 
V Ik u >4 

ardiapofofp t lor the tportMTian it h 
perhaps losing Its chann as tlic ibex {or 
agnml ') h rarer than U was. It is 
the king of Cretan l«easls thh "capra 
aepjgrus with its ipli-ntlul curving 
Imms fatiier and pod of ait Roats in 
apitc of Hmulapn ris*als And Iw 
like Ills mountain porg<*s also partook 
of the disdnc in the minds of tiic old 
Cretans. 

Crete fans mountain scenes more 
characteristic tiian Ikt fforgis and 
ras'es tlic upland {Jains that arc 
peculiar to her Tj-pical arc three one 
In each of tlw three chief mountain^ 
masses tlic {dain of Homalo in the 








/<oo 


c/j/Tr 



Witlir Moanfain* of SpLi InlUamIrf 
IjiuiH Tl'nr IkirIiI t|,<- **-3 

ran^c*> from jrvo to ( t <n Icri TNj 
•r*'i>r»rl) fircnJir * mil <rflwnam>' 
uith an aV lulrlj jljl ttlfarr ur 
umnd- 1 bi c-arli fjsi* Jij a wall of 
rooanUin Tin* llul rj 

K cnjin-atr*! chIkti arc 
«0d iIk* lKmK-» rf (Ik* mnontalo 
>ommT «4 k^ lKTtl< TI«^ fook Ukc 

rxtJnctcratm Injt tlirfpisDo\olcank: 
actroQNi iLt inCirtc nbkbi^afminlBU 
knv-«l(W TIh^ aic walrr mark— once 
thr la\Jni of DpianrI lakrt nmr drained 
natorab) or arliGdill) IjidlU 
pruJsilJ) lie* IjtitT In obi Minoan dajH. 


<)n !o ih^ NhL* jJain lli Incbcit 
nf nt \auTiinr lb* moiiili of Oh- frrat 
ra\c in »liUh Ict^rrwl all 7 jcv ^ 

a lie \»ai rurLInl lij ilw pait 
XindiliHx l«fHh th ?c aiwl in Up* otlwr 
ca%rMliM:h ImiUilyb iLi out from ibe 

PiLtJran HjII trk* on lo |bt wide 
»« )>lnr {Jain li 1 j tllil 
Tli ni wniain' atr fTtnipnl in mofc 
or loiljtnl ma^v-i (|rr rum.'ctl 
•nnw-capjH'rl WHIP Jl njnum^ con 
n«l d «iUi lK<bv-VrJ Idl Irj Inutf 
riders locli a< Kcnlrin Inotcn Ij Ibe 
\*all (5 of Ara-irl lli n ilv t»Klr plojn 
of Up* Mt^«jra •illi iIh* Iotvt ran;?* of 
KrjjJilnco In tlw* vkjIIi culllnp it oH 
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vc«cTiAN roUMTAJN iw tmc w*in iOu*nc or c*hdu 
<V| r.» • f e r- I « »• f> 

ior«* -It 


r • >*'- 
h 1 1 T* «-*!»» M - 
^ r> i «i I »-» t t 


rr< t- \v- »t] I irr « rt ‘-I 

r* < Ir ! \ w l (*-,^*1 u *J I, 

Iq I ^ I rr- > »«TrT 


Irom tin- v-j »tm 1 t«nih whilst) 
fTfaw-al bill ri laVla^ In ll^ rv^b <a r 
WAinr Kno llim pralr»l Ij tilil 
ll< atWr-ot IbUtr iIko iIw* hthmoi of 
Httrajicira ihm iIk* f II of 
ttbicb rrtruftil ilx* In,lt*>Kman Irre- 
»UliUy Cf( tl»c sar«^ cf \\a 
o! Kill. Fftt »ivl tlH* Ciiat GabI 
Tlte wn.trm rtwl of ib^ bland u'a^ 
lew pncrally rurc^d (or th^ drrrloiv 
mmt of dviJi/rtl Me at tiv l>^■p^nmr)^ of 
hntory It rmnln% In man) *a)*t itie 
uddf-it pait of ibc Idand Tlfcrinlral 
fertile jifaln of llie Mc\wa wat tl*e 
>ceoc of (l*i* de\tl<>pmcnt of iIk* Cirtan 
Unxue Age ctJtmr H<nc Hk* finl 


inbtliitantt crmvnr fmm \nalnju ht 

llpera^iaml Mrwra tn ihr vrnjib aUrad) 
In lb UlrT Smlithic Npr hi 1 thr 
fumiUiwfl of Iho pfral fi\jl)mk>n of 
iIh* Jlinojn ihr mnlrrajKirarj and 
ihral of llul >f th<* I'haraolit 
Iloth traiUlinn and BTrhAeolf^al 
dKOM-T> J«Torhlm Knerwv !}tr> cbl f 
and rolirpR onlrr of tin* ancirfii polit) 
llrrr uar tin* f:Tr4t niUcc (rf tin* 
Knos'oan KMr Miivm thr tlula vtoai 
and Unpv r mIw In f m-l 

IrRmtl the *-n mlinp and hw-mfotcinf; 
pfmef of j»rr!d loric Ktxnvn, TliU 
luhc* -t-AS Wtt Ir^bt^ fjilnttnih 
tlie abode of that fearvanr monvirr the 
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Minotaur — a m5rth whose on^ we 
know from the (hscovenes of Sir Arthur 
Evans Here bulls were venerated as 
symbols of the god, and young men and 
maidens were sent to make sport Avith 
buUs m the arena in the dangerous 
game of '' buU-leapmg,” when the 
performer turned a back-somersault 
through the horns and over the back of 
the chargmg bull So we see from the 
Knossian frescoes and other representa- 
tions of 1500 B c or thereabouts 

To the south Knossos -was connected 
by a road, traced by Sir Arthur Evans, 
with the southern sea It is represented 
to-day by the route from Knossos to the 
equally ancient palace of Phaistos 
excavated by the Itahans and the 
rather later one at Haghia Tnadha, 
both near Dibdki, where the Messara 
plam meets the sea m a ivide-cunung 
bay facmg east 

The isthmus of Hierapetra also was a 
very ancient centre of civilization , 
and the whole island east of Ida has 
5aelded mestimable treasures of archae- 
ological knowledge which are the more 
mterestmg because they are the oldest 
rehcs of European civilization, and be- 
cause they are so amazmgly illustrative 
and confirmatory of the enthralling 
Greek legends of the days of the heroes, 
famihar to us from our childhood 

The personal appearance of the 
anaent Cretans as shoivn on their 
monuments proves that the modem 
mhabitants are the direct descendants 
of the Mmoans The type is the same, 
and tlie old people always represented 
themselves vnth remarkably small 
waists, especially in the case of the 
men — a characteristic which still persists 
among the Cretans, who have the 
smallest waists ever seen in the male 
kind, as has been noted bj' many 
travellers 

The ancient Cretan women seem to 
have been much more interesting than 
their modem sisters, who suffer from 
the combined effects of centuries of 
repression both in classical Greek times 
and under tlic Moslem dispensation 
The ancient ladies were indeed ladies. 



ISJS 

^ fmn Ihf 
frr'CTr^ Tliranamtmfn 
«tjrr nothinc Imt a trai^i 
doth li3t rT<1ra»n^ ami 
IIh* I ich < f wlutr 
Ifjthrt- wlurh arc Hfl 
mv* cf Ih^ nvnt chir 
BCim tH: and fvculiir 
thir^^ jn ihf' » hnd th*) 
arr rnvn.uo in t)n' rocV) 
amllbonT) wnio 

TV mtmhcn <4 iN" 
pTjKJbtwn fd arn^j 
Crrif »e tin rKi! tnow 
N\ c can rrad ihr namrral 
of ihdr larrr^lytd'ic 
f)t!nn »i M tm Inn 
nothmcciv onl«Tmoi 

wait IJI tl»c tUv trf tk* 
dpIfcrmOTt of (1^^' da> 
tablet record^ from 
Krwvivx before we can 

nfpre^s an^ opiftWi wt 

tbe pctfH Tbe rnwWn 
jwpulalion hai rarW at 
difTeftrt llfTK-t. owinp to 
ma vJcrrt and emjfrra 
tKttii but now nuj U* 
estimated at about 
330^300. Of llie<e NTT) 
few arc Modems mot of 

the last lingering ftlaroitn 

hasing dejurted at Ute 
end of the Great Mar 
On^ a feir mriafn at 
Candia, formerlj tfirir 
chief seat 

The Cretan towns re- 
Mjnblc tbo‘« of the other 
Greek lands. TIk: pic 
turesque and interesting 
Gothic ciement due to tbo Franks, at Candia mhlch has ntm unfortunutclj 
whrcJi ire sec in tbo >forca in the castle gone the naj of cstr^thlng Frankish 
of the Ldrissa at Argos orlnCj7«sln which can be potled down cheaply 
the los-dy abboj ruins of IkUapais, St a nano* natk^ fanaticism Is tlie 
llilanon and Belstder is absent There banc of the Greeks as of llic Italians 
were no pictmr»qac FrencJi knightf nnd other peoples. It rs to be hoped that 
and “troanres in Crete, but hard the splendid Venetian fountain in the 
hea d e d Veucllan “pnm-editori and markrf piaco of Candia will be pracrv'cd 
"podesttL" A docketed ogival door from the patriotic s-andals. The 
way or two there ma> bc-^t is alL Tuitfah buMngi will certainly go 

There was a (loalnt Hcnahsance stone Luckilj with the exception of a 
bnilding (a magiuinc) near the muaenra fosmlaln oc two there U nothing Moslem 


CRrTF 



■ ass 

IN A 8IDC smzvr or old candia 


Utar <*t UilUlof m tV f Ik* wAseWfaT 
Ibnjqcti tiv <a I tntni U t Uxia, km* 

br lt>« Cf*Uii» 1V^ b' U) htllrml kbkknrS 

rm*4 WM eS |be eurtm !■ U>e Mrt ot Tarkhii nV 
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that need excite much compassion if it 
goes Of the Candia mosques one is 
quite modem while tlie other is a 
converted Venetian-Gothic church, so 
altered and hacked about as to be of 
little interest though no doubt it ought 
to be preserved if it is abandoned by 
the Moslems Even tlie great ramparts 
of Candia that saw the siege of 1669 
are threatened They are splendid 
examples of Venetian forbfication, ivith 
interestmg gates, and wiU be remembered 
web. by anyone who served ivith the 
Bntish gamson winch held Candia for 
the Powers from 1898 tdl 1908 
Besides Candia, which represents the 
ancient Knossos, the other chief towns 
are Canea, the nommal capital, which 
IS nearer to Italy and " civilization,” 
Retimo between Canea and Candia, 
Sitia at the eastern end of the island 
and Hierapetra on the south coast 
The last is little better than a village, 
while Candia has about 25,000 
inhabitants and Canea 20,000 Inland 
there are many big villages which act as 
commercial centres 
There are schools and churches every- 
where, as everywhere m Greece there 
are schools and churches Unhappily, 
both are, when modem, of the most 
appalhng kmd of cheap ” meeting- 
house ” architecture that can be 
imagmed Both pnests and people 
are sternly practical m these matters 
The monks, with few exceptions, are 
even less cultured than the pnests, but 
then, after all, they are more farmers 
than clencs, and very good farmers, too 
Among the monastenes of the island 
are Arkddi, a histone house that saw 


one of the greatest tragedies of the 
insurrectionary war of 1866 , Toplu or 
Topler, " the Guns,” at the north-east 
end of tlie island , AsomAton or Amdn 
{” Aman of the Angels ”) betv'een Ida 
and Kentros , Panagia Krystallinia 
(" Our Lady of the Snows ”) m Lasithi, 
a house of call renowned for the fine 
quahty of its raki , Arvi, a strange, 
pnmitive little community whose house 
overlooks the Libyan Sea , and many 
another throughout the island 
As in the West m the Middle Ages, 
the monastenes are also inns, though 
the muleteers do not always love them , 
this depends on the quahty of the wine 
or raki supplied ' Roads were until 
lately literally non-existent, nothing 
but bndle-paths bemg used on which 
one rode one's pony or mule, ivith 
muleteer and sumpter-mule m attend- 
ance, covenng at most about 30 
miles a day There were traces of old 
Venetian and Turkish roads here and 
there, made of stones, degenerate 
descendants of the old Roman roads , 
but they were sedulously to be avoided 
by all who valued their seat upon tlieir 
mounts In fact, travel m Crete until 
about 1914 was exactly what it was m 
the Europe of the tv'elfth century 
Now, unhappily, ugly motor roads 
are bemg made, and a railway may even 
follow, though one sees nowhere much 
where it could go, except m the Messara, 
without bemg prohibitively expensive 
to build Even Crete will soon have 
lost her unique charm So that one can 
recommend those m search of the 
picturesque to repair to Candia while 
there is yet time 
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N atxiral Division Mountamous island, 
with a mam east-west axis along the hne 
of mountains, from the backbone of Greece 
through Cyprus and the Taurus Moun- 
tains to the east end of the Caucasus 
!Mountains The south coast is a scarp 
facing the foundered basm of the Eastern 
Mediterranean Sea (See Mediterranean 
Sea , Corsica ) The plain of Messara 
suggests similarities ivith Andalusia 
Climate, Vegetation, Products Tj-pically 
Mediterranean Winter rains hlaquis. 


olives, wine, destructive goats Abundan 
water supplies give to the island an 
fertihty in a setting that is predominan > 
Greek 

Outlook A ” stepping stone 
Greece and Anatolia , a self-suffi^ 
island, now as always capable of 
ing a considerable population An isj 
with a great past, Crete ivill 
greatly to the progress of the has 
Mediterranean, as the conservatism 
gendered by the Turk is discarded 
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CuDA MoHStrrai Ckureh oulstrie Matatiars at} ts tatd to cffed the 
same rHorveliotu cures as the aHcxetxl iXtmiserral Monastery t>i Spaxn 
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CUBA 

Most Fertile Island of the Caribbean 

bj Robert Miclirat 

VirrtM TravrDcr *011 Writrfco I otrlen Aflaln 

G l n\ina3lnj\'»l>'a <naMr<l«llli oJ Ihr mlninr lo Ihr TnK nl Mrnm 
ll«- wnunrri^ IhriU'Wny cl 13" mUi-i (t -m \m:alan nml al»>ut 
\mmcj Cn-nirn, m Itnm tli Ilx- •JI’k' <I' (non llir mainlinil 

IWiimi* frimnVm' bntM tm 111 ol n<nid». llitnicli tin- n<mda Kt>-n 

I Itnd In HOJ »nJ il'xrliml it tli iJlImt InjiJl on Ihr Lr}-* of nirt nil 
mmt Innollfal cmintn rt-rr In-lnM tin- ffo I In Krt Writ mltf tlir div 
tij mtnul fjTn lln rTalo- «< no UncnlnmoNnilosniilr- 
(JnnlilKinnnilntfttrl\3rfnt InitaUon I midwi ol I Und 

ance nmol In- mad (or (in oirutn 

latnn-i at tin- time Tlific I mtirli lliat Cpiu (-■ a (oni; narrmf i lin L Iln- 
n In-aotdul and altractnr about ruin C™ rat -ilni-- ol nhKli raOitr .u«ml' 
lint tin- (amn id Culm rmtn on otlioT an oiormnun aocndil rmm i-ani lo 
tnwndi IHor Ihn rn-at Mar Cola »<-'l it l» -do miW in Imsth and ila 
ttat l-non-n at tin- land nlik-li inmlurnl «nllli t-aru' (mm a In lln rnikn 
llu-firmtclctriinltiruorlJ imvllion liuJodlnir llir I-lr n( IHiu-. and lln 
rti tunar and lit conlrol o( tin: 'ofar I'lamlt «itnc of ilittn in an hipfUKOti 
mark t hair limt modi more m and kt-jn (nr caj--) tnth Hhich il it 
rt-ulftm lifcauvndlK-liafdanddliriatlt 'urrmmdrtl and wlircli IndonR lo it 
Ktmomlc Ilualtim lint hat ratufd Culn liat a loni arra of m-ul) dOooo 
At tbctmlol la t crnliiiyColia wat » 1 U 4 fr mdft llic arm d( tht main 
bnllans larjifl} In our n<ntipi|itTt Wand UmK lathfr Itn-t than ^ ooo 
bfcaiiv- d ilt ImiB and dr-iprralr «iuarr milm TJio cnatt trllh a line 
ttnifmlc (or (ndopcndincc That upttardt o( ajoo mJm kmi; it modi 
•tmotic came to an nul ounng to tlic bidinti-d and hat trt-cml splendid 
InlcTjiositiim of Ihr Lnited Suict hartnurt mlhnamitt it-indinccntrancta 
ahoatarctultdlheSpanldiAiniTicin hul opcnlnf: Into limaiL hkc-IILc ca 
ward 1S9A-99 liberated tlie Idand. panwn asal Hatana Santbpo Ginnta 
lumo and CienJorpas. 

»UI» o( lb. “Ok™ ol tb. AoilUn Mountain rangns which arc an ce 

Amoufj Caha* othtr chbm to fime tendon ol those o{ Haiti ami Porto 
roaj be placed the fact that Its political Rico run icntplralsc tUrough Cuba, 
•Utitf haj originated a new s-erb — to and maj be rctnrded os the »plnc 
Cobanise. Althoogh Caba is an In of the crocodile of the prrcrdlng para 
dependent rcpoblic the United State* graph These ranges ore liigli in 
takes soroethJng more than a beno’oicnl the cast in the Sierra Mocstra 
interest In it rcaHj it is a quasi with the Peak of Tarquina noarij 

protectorate of Ameiira and the mord 8.^00 feet high and compruali\Tl> low 
u-as immted to express tills relaUon, in thcMTSt in the Organers Mountains 
Much the largest Wand d the \\cst which arc nowhere much abos-c 3500 
Indies— sshich as a whole arc the feet Between these iloras k a Ittnc- 
subject of a separate diaptcr— and often stone karst rrgKm— a roHinp undulating 
called the Qaecn of the Antilles, Coin coontT) broken b> hills Ijctl and there 
bes on rather than in tlfc Caribbean Sou other rinclj or in small chains tlw 
Its western end juti out Into the middle highest point on Uic south being the 

JS2S ox 
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CUBA, LARGEST OF THE WEST INDIES, AND ITS RING OF ISLANDS 


Potrenllo Peak with a height of about 
2, goo feet The Sierra Maestra is com- 
posed of granite with an overlay of 
calcareous rock, and is heavily forested 
Under the name of the Sierra de Cohre, 
part of this range, lying close to the sea 
west of Santiago, gives the coast m that 
quarter a bold and even romanticallj' 
beaubful aspect The Organos range 
consists of carboniferous strata, and 
from its southern slopes the famous 
Vuelta Aba]o, near Pinar del Rio, which 
produces the finest cigar-tobacco in the 
world stretches down to the Canbbean 
In a general way the province of 
Onente, formerly called Santiago, cor- 
responds to the eastern highlands, and 
the provmce of Pmar del Rio to the 
western highlands, while the provinces of 
Santa Clara, Camaguey — hlso named 
Puerto Pnncipe Matanzas — and Havana 
correspond to the central karst region 
And here it may be mentioned that in 
the limestone there are many caverns, 
some ivith magnificent stalactites Much 
of the coastal area of Cuba, especially m 
the south, is marshy 
The nvers of Cuba flow north and 
south of the mountain ranges and are 
numerous, but have mostly lery short 
courses, which, however, serve to irri- 
gate the plantations, though of little or 
no u'^c for navigation The principal 
ri\ cr IS the Canto, 200 miles long, and, 
exceptionally, it has a w cstcrly course , 
It empties into Manzanillo Baj , on the 


south-east of the island, and is navigable 
for a stretch of several miles 
On the north of the island the shore 
IS largely corahne, but on the south a 
good de^ of it IS ]ust plam mud and 
sand, much subject to overflow's from 
the sea, but also covered m many places 
with mangroves — the busmess of w'hich 
IS to convert, m process of time, swamps 
and marshes into solid ground, and thi 
they do by holdmg tenaciously w'uli 
their roots, both above and below' the 
water-hne, all the soil they possibly can 
Speakmg broadly, the soil of the 
island is alluvial and very fertile Much 
of it has been under cultivation for 
sugar or tobacco for two or three hun- 
dred years With its natural nchness 
increased by fairly steady tropical heat 
and abundant huimdity, its productive- 
ness IS extraordinary and has doubtless 
somewhat encouraged the Cuban, at 
least in past years, not to do all that 
could be done to make the utmost use 
of It But to be strenuous in the tropics 
is not easy, and it is within them that 
Cuba, like most of the West Indies, hes 
Its typical tropical climate is modified, 
how'cver, to some extent by its insular 
position, and v'anes, of course, according 
to altitude in any given distnct— for 
example, frost is not unknown m the 
highlands There is a great deal 0 
ram, especially in the north-east, wind 
gets the full benefit of the trades am 
where the annual' rainfall is about 





j<v> Inch^ at tb^ annul 

asffar i qiuntitv 

T?)'^ afr xirtu^lK jn I |i» » vi^t 
In Cut 1 an I lH*-\ atr 5* itr nji } ol 
In diflrtmiT H I mp^filotr tl »n It 
iJ'T-rrtrnr rjinfall ovn 

—It u n t fnllt uj t ft Hn h t 
frtwn an I n 

rTl\tt\ h c^W ib^n il « i 
wltfclifT in rrnjir W c5 tl \T4t 
arllii a\ »t t» thn t ( tl» ^ly 
rjirJall Tl*^ in'-in trnip'Tilrtfr' *►( i! 
»lr) i4 «int«^ t I yri 

an 1 St I an J lint H il^ « f cr 
unttvt I'^t^'^S anlrjf I 

TaLtr*, an\ at tac | ui JCol i |J«* 
f Irmjo-tAtofr I rcmttkalJt 
! 1 1 TV tn an l'-mj*^atoir at 
Katana f -f tn lantn M *< 1 an I iV 
fanatxwi i> al "Ui la i4 <| n*n f’f 
IV war ‘^ntux*’* it fall rr tfrntrr 
arwl «-'tn j lam m iV r <ih a% writ a« 


iV arc* imj 1> pri^Vc Tl r 

tuamj*; <t ttK*!' a mj ht V rajtrri 1 
trr m>ltnil ml il jw^Tjiir 

t*ll irw I*' arc nr>t alt- ntfrumrulu 
}Tll<nt {r\rf Iftwrvrr h i< 
*|ainj«ftl n'lt It hat 1*^ pfinctl 
aliKilinlh l! It njih pn/prT atimtim 
t litf>^ ( ul I I a much a uhitr 
inm < Im I a a ml ntfnl mm It »s 
r<* * »*) W ihtt VI mint \m*n an' and 
Canalitn'pi' mncti ( thr^r t«mf on tlit* 
tlird pJttiralarlv tinnni; ili nmirr 

I «f life o It iVn »iih ih ri ^ai Ilf 

rat I 4 Jt.d)ifal T » V urr lli ro 
arr I nm arv-v itr irrmt of pr at 

tp n •- at intmaii -f j ar' and vrm 
of iV In lofic 'T'-t wttnirlit Lvi irr — 
in Maona ulT-rtl ili los o/ 

iKJtJ) i * liqilLnr' an! -^lo htjrt 
Iml thrv Imm ar'^ ctreer >nJ) at tN- 
m I of ill « I vason an I art* nm 

II ntl) v' irml !j d'^injotiw 



A.!i5^rL,L”J mouth of the &AN JOAN RIVER IN HATANZAfi CITY 

I® p^ll* roa t of Cttlo, tm Uo dtr of Uauaxat. iniial nf (k.< 
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TOBACCO CULTIVATION IN HAVANA WORKERS IN A VEGA 
Tho uc'.trm pirt of Cubn i"; ci\cn up almost cntircl> to the cuURation of tobacco and the numerous 
plantations consist of small fields or " \cRas,” comprising several acres, selected s\hercscr the land is 
nrhest Tlic superior qualities of Cuban tobacco arc grown principalK in the Vuclla Abajo, a dUtrict 
coMnnu all of the prosinec of Pinar del Kio and the western portion of the province of Havana 
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Ucaliitio Trareli 

COFFEE-RAISING CENTRE IN THE PROVINCE OF ORIENTE 
Coffee raising was for a Jwg lime almost c\cluslvcl) an industry of Onente, formerh Santiago, the 
most eistem pro\ ince of Cubn 1 1 rccc»% cd a great impetus from the immigrition of French refugees 
from Santo Domingo in the late eighteenth centurv, but although Cuban colTcc still has a world 
w ide reputation for its cxccUcnce the vitality of the mdustrj has gradually declined 


quantity How gigantic this industry 
IS further appears from the fact that it 
supports 200 sugar mills and 2,800 
miles of pnvate railways 
Next to sugar comes tobacco, the 
manufacture of which has a value of 
about ten millions sterling a year 
Something like 135 million cigars and 
mne milhon boxes of cigarettes are 
exported annually About three- 
fourths of the tobacco of Cuba comes 
from the provmce of Pmar del Rio, 
the remamder from Havana and Santa 
Clara provmces Havana is the chief 
seat of the manufacture, and it is of 
interest to note that the work m the 
factories is hghtened by the reading 
aloud of newspapers and by music by 
men appointed for the purpose Coffee 
IS not grown on the scale that once 
obtained, but nee is bemg mcreasingly 
cultivated The export of fruits, such 
as pineapples, bananas, coconuts, 
oranges and lemons, is very large, and 


promises to become more valuable even 
than tobacco Cuba also produces 
immense quantities of rum and honey 
If to all this wealth is added that 
which IS denved from minerals — copper, 
iron, oil, manganese and asphalt — it 
will be seen what an exceedingly nch 
island Cuba is Amencan capital is 
active in its development, especially of 
Its mines and railways, though in the 
latter Bntish interests, as represented 
by the Umted Railways of Havana, 
have the larger share Amenca has most 
of the exports and imports — about 
three-quarters of the total, which m 
1920 was about £270,000,000 sterling 
The shipping is enormous and reaches 
out to all the world, and the island is 
well supplied wnth railways, their length, 
mcluding both public and pnvate hnes, 
approximatmg 6,000 miles Cunously 
enough, Cuba had a railroad as long ago 
as 1837 — the first m any Spanish land 
Railways connect all the chief toiiTis 
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and pon< ^rDm Havant to ^anlUpo 
it a run of taintj four hoan TIktc 
arc man> mtlrt <»{ faJrh pooU roidt 
thoopli foa^maJ Inflorncrt liavt 
to he takm into account 
Cuba hat ncarlj" 3000000 fnliabt 
(ant of whom thrcc-fourtht are 
ttliile the remainder brinp black or of 
mixed Wood I nil) a third of the 
population b\TS hi the dtict and pnndpaj 
Km-nt. Havana hat 365000 people 
Camapflfy Oenfurpot too 000 
next it ’'^aniupo utih 70000 and 
raantanamo ^nlaCUraand ^lacaneat 
arc not far behimL llrddr« «<\cnil 
tenm* have populatloot ranpinp from 
50000 to 30000 life vanes a little 
In thc-M* citlrt and lovmt but t!»e pres 
dominant tone h Spanislu 
In manj watt Havana It the mott 
IntcTcstlnp dt) of Cuba, ‘'ituated on 
the north wett coa t it hat a mapniiicmt 
haiboor crrmtlcd uiih ahlpt from all 
quartcT* Vl In rich tropical teRc* 
tation tl« eitj* conuttt of tlie old and 
the new townt the former nanow and 
cramped, the latter with wide tirrcts 
tqoarpt and parks well built Iwotet 
hopt ibeairct liotelt rotaurinla and 
calct all of tlie mot modem and in 
stnUng coniratt with the fatdrutingl) 
quaint arcHteclme of the old town 
Though ilt chief note h ftUl Spanitb 
Havana tends inacasiugl) to become 
coMTTopoJitan. batunll) there K a 
strong American dement The large 
and growing American cokmy hat Itt 
erwn dab hotel and family awdatkra, 
and the American apirit is aecn In a 


Certain »|iikkcninp of tlie actintiet of 
the dtj A contiderabic Canadian 
colon> also ihmnthrt ilanj forctgnert 
have pennanenl rttidcccet in the fine 
WTSlcm saburb Nedado whkh has 
sprung u]) behind the Malccon the 
splendid tlnvewaj along the *ca wall 
wettwarU winch Ilaiina owes to the 
\mcfKan occupation 
Formerlj the Prado at the sole 
fa libwuble prommade was an epitome, 
at ortce ga> and dignified < f Caban life 
the ITado with Central PaiV. and Ut big 
hoielt IS still fadiioiiable but it r>ow 
shares ilul (h linclion wslii llie ^^a!econ 
into which it leads on the north htcr) 
afternoon these two streets ur nthcr 
n\*cnors are the ^enc of almost inter 
minahlc procrtsiont of people in motor 
cars and carriagrt and on frwi or on 
horseback with liaJts m the wjuarrs m 
front of the hotels and caft« where lliar 
frsetwls are sitting chatting or listening 
to the bands and awaiimg their arris'ul 
^tiago Ha\-ana s old time nsul and 
tlie fonocT capital is siQl a ver^ 
important town with a large sctlume 
of shipping particular!) of ores from 
the mines of the Sierra dc Cobre Its 
liarbour Is one of the best m the world, 
and the dt) itself built on the foothflis 
of the majestic sierra has a most 
bnpobing appearance. It too has an 
old and a new town but the greater 
part of the fonner was dcstro)*cd by 
earthquake. Its climate is hardl) so 
good as that of IlavTxna, which is easily 
the centre of the life of Cuba — 
commcrdail) finandally and pohtkally 


CUBA GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMAR'i 


htittnl DMticn Mountalnoos island 
with an east west axh a relk of the 
mountalo chains of the aoaerrt continent 
of AntdUa. (See America horth) Tho 
CerTtn] Llmestooe heights are a kant 
rwoo (See the Carw (Italy horth) and 
Dinaric Alps fSerbU) ) 

Chmutie Oceanic and Insular lanwly 
loflnenced b) the north-east trade wiiK^ 
which make the north-enst the wettest 
rt|;k«s. Tropical In temperature and hi 
the two •easons, a hot wet season and a 
cool less miny season, 

VtgtUlton Jungle forest (on QDcIeared 
lowlands) mangitM mtnpa on coasts. 


Virgin forests of mabogan) and cabinet 
wood on the ttoper grassv nnlanxis on 
the heights. Cf CoIombU. 

iVerfifdj Tobacco cane-sugar timber 
fruit, copper prtrolemn asphalt. 

Cemmunietdiom ETtemal. ocean 
gotng ihipa for the great eiporti, chiefly 
to U5.A. Internal, railwaj-s 
Ouihok As a aemi-depeodena, ot the 
United States and as a source of the tub- 
tronkal nrodocts which that country 
lacks, Cuba more than Hawaii or the 
rinilpplnes depends for its future upon Its 
great continental ndglibour 
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Ancient Source of the World’s Copper 


by c w 

Aotborof Cypn»» 

T he Uland of CjTTrtts lies in the 
extreme rwrth-ea^t ccrrwr of the 
Medilcmmcan bdog dntant 
*ome 6o mJcs from Sjila to the east 
and from Anatolia to the north 
Its extreme krpth is 1-40 mflcs and Its 
breadth at lU widest part 60 
The western half of the Wand la a 
tumbled ma»s of plnc-dad mountaois 
rising at one point to a hdglit of oi-er 
6 000 feet and cm-cred with snow In the 
wmter while the eastern half consists 
ofalowdjsng aHavdal and treeless ptaln, 
burning hot in Bomracf fringed on the 
north b> a hoe of bills ruing steq>I} 
from the const A long and oarrorr 
tongue of land some 10 mQes in 
breadth and ^5 in length |Qts oot 
hi an easterly direction from the 
north-east comer of the island, giving 
It the appearance of a clenched fist with 
the into finger extended. 

Of nvers Cyprus possesses none 
worthy of the name tiny tinkling 
streams descend from the MU to the 
plain where they lose thenisels-ci In the 
soQ save at the height of the rainy 
season when occasioDally a swollen 
t orr e n t makes its way hi hill spate along 
some dry channel and poms its contents 
Into the marshes near the tea. 

H ai bP f t of Pttooolekui lad VcMika 
The coast line is broken by many 
bays and capes but there are no 
natural haiboun of any tlie. On the 
north there is at Kyrenia a nniiil 
indentation taed as a harbour centimes 
ago by the Phoenicians port of whote 
handhirork is still vuiblfi in the form of 
a ibapdess but picturesque maw of 
masonry said to have supported a 
nghthemse. On the east coast U a 
encloted haibqur and breakwater on 


J Orr, CM.G 

onder British Rale 

the site of the old and once renowned 
Venetian port of Famagusta oltlMugh 
it u small the vessels that use it 
can dlscbargu direct on to the quay 
and into the railu-ay trucks. On the 
south coast there are good and safe open 
anchorages at Lairuka and T.hnasol 
where ships can bo and, except m 
stormy weather discharge and load 
cargo by means of fighters Lamaka 
was fonncrly the great trade port of the 
island and its ctnnmerdal centre. 

Bximn of Heat nd Cold 
Hie clunate of Cyprus 15 shnilar to 
that of Syria and tho eastern Mcditer 
ranean the heat in the plains daring 
the tominer months bong intense and 
the thennemeter regutcruig anything 
up to 110 F but from Octotpcr to 
April the temperature is deUghtfuL In 
December and January fires arc ncces 
saiy for ccanfort and frosts though light 
ones arc not uncommon. In the hlTU 
the clunate during the summer months 
b almost perfect— dry and bradng, 
with a hot inn duri^ the day and 
cool starlight nights while m tho 
winter snow falls and lies for weeks 
together and the cold is emnparabie 
to that of an English winter 
The rainy season extends from about 
November to April little mm falling 
during the remaining months of the 
year The total rsbifall throughout 
the island averages about 33 mebes 
the bulk of the ram fAfilng dnrin g 
December and January whw very 
heavy ram stonns are often experienced, 
floorhng the plains and bringing torrents 
down from the hills. During February 
ami Uaxch comparatively Uttk ram 
fills while about April in a normal 
year there are a few heavy ehowers. 
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STRANGE OUTLINES OF CYPRUS LIKE A POINTING HAND 


After the harvest in May ram rarely falls 
until the following November, and 
dunng this interval the soil becomes 
parched, cracked and dry Attempts 
have been made to collect the surplus 
rainfall of the winter into reservoirs 
where it can be distributed to the 
neighbourmg farm lands 
C^^^prus is essentially an agncultural 
country and the allu\’ial plains of the 
central and eastern parts of the island 
are covered with fields of wheat or 
barlej' The Cj'pnot peasant has been 
accustomed to cultivate these cereals 
from time immemorial, and for long 
continued the methods which he m- 
hented from his forefathers without 
making any attempt to improve on 
them The seed is still hand sowm and 
the harvest when ripe reaped with a 
common hand sickle The threshing 
IS earned out on an open paved fioor 
b\ dnvmg over the sheaves a pnmitivc 
instnimcnt compo'^id of a couple of 
rough boards studded with flints The 
com i>i winnowed m the evening breeze 
and stacked in great heaps whence it is 
ivontuallv takiai awaj, cither to the 
finn hou'-ev or to be tied up in stacks 
lor ^ \jKtrt , but threshing and w innow mg 
m irhiiu's art coming into increasing lese 
Ik --id •s birkv and wheat, cotton, 
ni , l>an-. vetches S''s.imc and 


millet are grown, for m spite of the long 
summer months of drought the peasant 
manages to keep his fields irrigated by 
means of wells, there being always a 
plentiful supply of underground water 
The method of imgation is simple and 
of great antiqmty , chains of wells arc 
dug and connected by tunnels, and 
the water is drawn up into a tank 
by means of a wheel worked by an o\ 
or a donkey 

The people arc extremely clever m 
matters of imgation , but under Turkish 
rule numbers of wells were dcstro3'ed, 
and m many cases the peasants lack 
capital to reopen them ^lodcm air 
motors, however, have lately been 
brought into use and are to be seen 
dotted about the central plain and m 
large numbers along the southern coast 

Hardly less important to 
its agnculture are its trees an^ forest*! 
The mountains of the w cstem half of the 
island are cov'ered with pine and cj’prc-'>s 
and the whole sland boasts of an area 
of over 200 square miles of first*chsN 
timber forest , there is a further area 
of 500 square miles of mixed tinibr 
and scrub which, like the fonner. i- 
under the management of a goveninitnt 
forestry department Egypt and Pik" 
tine were cntirtly dtpi ndenl on Cypra 
dunng the Grc.at \\ar for fml 
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Otk of (Ik- mfxt f^rwlocts 

of C\’J»TU'‘ i 'Ih* fjjcl tiro^ whtrh arr 
£u3tl\4ird «n Ittn* numl'cn in Ok* 
at'or tl>o rx’tthrm nrvl 
cm cru\i« an 1 I'rmi'l t!ir ralrj 
carob or InojAt lirjn ^lntV> »' 
to tb^ Ilnu h an.1 cl‘<*w|>rfr fi-r 
mirolAfinjr of ca'il f of Tlif'lrrr 
Ua\ r \o W attifUrtl \r^ \-ant»n^ 
mvrci jv't* uhirh cTtl’^ <! IfifVTj 
or ihmifTil fruit Inti a fl»vo 
irt\T'Upjtl of ifK li c III lor^ of lliru' 
pr^u Ju cjTTifd c*it arul «t t 

ijo^rd that tlw-j mi\ m time !*• uLoIlv 
m(licatr.J Tl t* fnu»n m 

rrrat i^mtrtirt in rN*jtnn nvi^l of 
IIk* ltrr\ atr praftrtl ami cnltivat 
and prodiKc fruit of an rxccUmt 
<|u-ditj TV* nil ilwA jiflJ M tnuaflv 
unfit ffrr fTpirri Irin;* I<ft nivIantH^ 
to nut tlrt l«tal la^tc Irat of ibc 
f laTKW«aTrrvwrcf»npirtifu:»it!ic:Unfin! 
oil fn fomcn nutl. t*- 


In liir full 'nlUq« a cnn uWal Ir 
itiitnlirr < f frmt trrm niJiuaird and 
csj itn to oranct 

l«m<m« plum apncot^ p* iclir^ v^jI 
no! clurnoi prai*^ pnmrj,Tamtrs 

*tu\ aiiplr^ Tlutr atr al^ m iJir full 
til tnct cximuiT \im-\ardt In mrimt 
imirt th mnrs rj m|frv»-d a 

prrat uaiirn (or in taticc ihc 
(amou |<| C rmnundma tbov manu 
farinrn! lo-tla) limr\rr dthouph im 
pnmnc «rfnnowhai tn rjuaiit^ arc 
cxpTTfird cfiidiv to r rwc and 

TV coirmmcfll muntaint a motH 
farm n»*ar iV capital wIkic Uvr-^tock 
1 traml and di inimtrd om IV I Und 
TVmuqlif rrd f>or»ct lia\c btm l>nH4.ht 
out fn^n Encfanl ami prdjfrrrr bull 
rami and boar> arc alv> rniporird from 
limo lo time to that C%'}'ru Mock i* 
cradoatf) Imprmnnp and altradv com 
mandi pvnl prvrrt Ijrp* flocLt of 
indiconou^ rliorp and pMis arc aJto 
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munlaiiKtl anj pkV up a «<unJ\ Uvnnp 
frrm tlw >oun^ praAA wlucli <prinp up 
c\tr^>licw after the fint rain<. The 
>!ktp ate o{ tV (al taiWTl \*arKU 
CJtmn;; a IV’rrr of frrm 4} 'f' ^ in 
wnplit and the numl r in i land It 
*omriliinc o\Tr a qnartrr of a nuDion 
Tbeir vrofj J con<HleTrJ l»j c\i*ntt to 
W pinlcnl-«t\ finr ftr ciirp«'1v 


ere ha' l*etn found tn mate at Iravt 
one mine n prufitaHe conrem 

Itr<4iie< copprr C>i>nn |inxjucrs 
nuj:ne*itr at^ a I'c'to'. Of 

the UtlfT fmmm^ qu'intitvrt atr 
prr<nt In tl)e htUt near the -onnmrT 
capita) of Troodm Mhkh lir^ tn the 
Iiifli 5 ono fit t altotr -rn Jctt-1 and clo-^ 
hr'f k Mimnl ni\-mjKi' Tlt^ a N to 



The goat^ altbocfili tbcj do much 
harm to tlw foro'tj are absolute!) 
DccrsMT) for the prasantr) and fn apite 
of elaborate legisbUon af^sln't them 
arc not decreasing in numbers Tl»c 
mules and donVt)-s arc tliought to be 
tbc best In tl»e wotU for pack purposcf 
Id oWen da)t the copper mlricf of 
CjTmis »erc worW reiKm-wtl ami the 
iilflnd pros’HJcd most of that roctal In 
use in the then d\iUzed v.t>rld. Tbc 
copper deponU vrere first exploited b> 
the Pbocnidans and after tl>cm the 
Romans, whose oJd workings are atffl 
■vdiJUe Uttle was thooght to be left 
except ore of a low grade thU, how 
ever contains by-products whidi com 
Una to render its extraction 4 profitable 
undertaking if conducted on a large 
•calc and indeed tuflident high grade 


li of pood qnalit) and the main factor 
w)ikh lias limited its export in tiw past 
is the dJfTtcnJt) and cost of transporting 
It to tlw coast ThtTL Is now I>owc\-cr 
an aerial rotiwa) tn use 

Before tlie Rrillsb occupation in 187S 
onl) one road existed connecting the 
port of Innuka with the capital of 
Nicosia a distance of about 25 
mfles. A narrow-gauge railwaj con 
atracted In 1905 which runs from the 
port of Famagusta In the extreme east 
to tbc capital Nicosia and thence to 
Morphou Bay on the west lias been 
continoed for a farther ten miles up 
Into the foothills leading towards 
Troodoi. Excellent motor roads haxt 
also been constructed throughout tl>c 
whole Island and a network of cart 
roads extends in c\*er) direction 
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HCAP or SAtT FROM TH£ HAfURAt. DEPOSITS OF LARNAKA 
I me CrTTv« b -TTf lu «• nmJv I'Sl nlU Uivy dalin dror a ^rt 

MWlP’w «U h fT>Ho>nar M hvT^ 

*alta^h(** IH n UrtUffs if I n»»Ik«nl tt* bJw»trT It h defTFUlM b Ulr* 

I b« tr Irt L Urdf ba« LanuU to4 Lh3U<o( bt «feirb lU w aad rv pecatM 


rxtrfnat cornmuntcntUm num 
UinrU !»> a ^ah^uHv^l line of <tramm 
ruTinlns evrt) it n (!>)•<; liduem Cjpnii 
and hirvTrt o rtJ lance of »boul '•to 
milrt viliHc hfp^of ^“cral »Hl known 
lin« call Qt fiT^uenl intrmlv The 
voj-ape fmen Said to Fartupu^a 
occaplri aloal itientj tlifi'c Itoun ami 
trom ISirt Said lo Lfaruawl al:r)td nwir 
1cm bourv In the fmmncT month' U 
In pcn^IUc to Icaw Port ^ald fliortly 
IWwe noon land at linu'ol carl\ next 
momlnp and tra'xllinp bj moior-cM 
from IbcTc ascriul the wtO^padixl road 
and rcflcb Troodos 35 miles distant 
In time for a late breakfast in tbe 
cooJ pore air amid the pha. trees. 

TIk exports o< Cj’pros conxl't molnl} 
of carob beans Hi'c^oFk wine barley 
potatoes and raWnv Tniit and \‘ege- 
taWes are exported to Eej-pt and a fair 
trade Is done In cotton flax sponges 
and gypsum Ifldcs arc attracting at 
tentkm by reason of tbe \-cTy fine leather 
they produce and iQk of an excellent 
Die 


<iualii) liUltrrto e'portnl fotil) m tlic 
form of cocoons will in fatnre be 
manufactured on tlw island Itself 
copper and asl'estox liair Ixm noted. 

Import' condsl mainlj of floar 
sugar cotton and woollen goods, 
tobacco leaf and machinery On the 
majonty of articles a 10 per cent ad 
valor e m Import duly Is elarged \kA on 
certain artrdc' a spcdfic duty I' payable 
wlitle some— mostly goods tmp^cd by 
tlw go'xmmcnt for use In the public 
vnlcc — arc admitted free of duly 

Cyprus numbers but six towrts, all 
Kaports except tlie capital NIcoda 
which lies in the centre of tbe idand 
In the great plain through which the 
radway runs. They possea the 
characteristics of DKwt towns In the 
Levant picturesque old baxaan stfll 
remain but rrKxjcrn buildings and 
dcctric ligliting arc steadily becoming 
Uw rule The old Gothic Cathedral In 
Nicosia Is now a rnosqoc conspicuous 
by the graceful minarqts which surround 
uj 
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GREEK CYPRIOT HOMESTEAD AMONG t!!^^o^uco(linloC'rr''^ 

Mixlctn .nctho<ls of -icr.cuUuro ^"d liighcrstnnd-irdv of IninR \^lHgc w"^^i")“of 

but tlu' pci'^'xnt*; c-pcci'iU> the older „ nPthc d\\cUings in a Church 

o.U.cr Gwf or Turkt.b, sometimes mWed >s °ne of the of the C>Tt>ot Che- 

the Kafopamciotiv-i higl.Hnd<, the figure m black on the right DCing v 
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ECHOSV.OVAKIA CRADLED IN ITS 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Southward Valleys of the Carpathians 

by Henry Bacrlcin 

Author of Over the llUb of Rothenla 


I N the case of Cicchoslcrsakia those 
who after the Great \\ar were 
engaged tn remaking tlic map of 
Eoropo foond their task easier than in 
most other parts on account of the 
mountain ranges with which a great 
deal of that rcpubbc U surrounded. 
This b Dotablj case with regard to 
Bohemia the northern province of the 
republic, which is dealt with in another 
chapter And iIora\'ui (with SOesaJ 
Skmikia and Ruthenia — the remainiag 
provinces which we hasT here to coo 
sidcr— ore well provided on tbefr 
Dorthem frontiers with a moontain vndL 
Scaicel) ait) frontier cooki bo more 
perfect than that between Slovakia and 
1‘olaod which runs along the bare and 
magnificent Tatra llountains. But tbe 
frootw at both extremities of these 
mountaias is for many kagoes just as 
Riatifying to the Iropartlai itup-maker 
These ranges arc the \\e3t and the East 
Besidds while Ralbenia is divided from 
Eastern Gaheia {that is to say Poland) 
by another icctlon of the Carpathians. 

The curloahy of tbe frontier hno 
is tbe busy town of Tifcn (Teschen) 
whose destiny was for a considerable 
time In suspense. Ciechoslovakk 
Poland and their AlUa debated the 
question from all sides and not always 
very calmly The solution was to allot 
a part of the town to each of the two 
claimants and as a nver flows con- 
vcnientlv through it, this solution has 
been found to be quite workable. 

8tabi« Coerw of tl>« tUrsf Dwraiw 
The soutbem boundaries of Moiavia, 
Slovakia end Ruthenia are largefy 
formed by nvers and in so for as these 
are of appreciable width they are only 
ie*s perfect than the noctlsero moon- 


tnins. Tlte Danube docs not like the 
Rio Grande change its course nor 
docs it flow intcrmlttentl) dowm sorious 
cluumcls, as Professor Cnjic the great 
geographer of Belgrade UQi'‘erslt) has 
shown lo be the case in the prmdncc of 
Ba(ka {where the difficult frontier is 
between Hungary and \ugo-SIa\4a) 
Tliesc pccnibrities are not eaduTjitcd to 
any noiewortli) extent m the reaches of 
the Danube which divide Hungaiy from 
Slovakia nor )*et in the nvere Morava 
and Jpd which, on this and on that side 
of the Danube form the coolmuation 
of the frontier Unc. 

AjKWisloij* Pitolivn ef Retktnia 

It ma) therefore be said that the 
pfovincts we are cousidenng have htUc 
to conplaio of with regard to the vorioos 
obstacles which nature has placed 
between tbcm and their more or less 
friendly neighbours. But about half 
the southern frontier of Ruthenia is 
merely a lino drawn along the plain 
and in tbe other portion the map-makeis 
have failed very lamentably to avail 
tbansdves of the assistance given to 
them by nature. At the far end of 
Ruthenia — a province which Is also 
known by tbe name of Sub-Carpathian 
Russia — there stands on the left bank 
of the rushing nver Too {Theiss) a 
chain of mountains that should quite 
obviously have been tbe frontier 
between Ruthenia and the longdom of 
Rumania, apart altogether from the 
ftict that the inhabitants of that imiJl 
territory between the nver and tbe 
mountains are as much Rnthenlan as 
arc those others on the right bank. 

It was seen fit to take tbe nver in 
preference to tbe mountains as a 
boundary with the result that a smaiJ 
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VIEW OF BRATISLAVA, WELL-KNOWN PORT AND HISTORICAL CITY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA ON THE DANUBE 
llnli'-l i\ i in Flmjkn mnro fnniilnrlv kno\\Ti b\ its Gcnmn mmo Prcssburg and its Hniignmn mmc Pozsony, was the former capiLil of Hung"^ , 

•'( Unti-ir, wiri crowiied in the anclrnt Gothic Cathedral of S Martin, and here the Hungarian Parliament met in the Landhaus until ^ 

* \irtl f n ihc \ xrK" did ^puis of the 1 Jllle Cirpalhlins on the left bank of the Danube, the citv has in imE>oslng aspect and Is dominated by the castle nill, w here, 
o 1 1 A 11 1 pi ilCTU it 1 height of 270 fctt ibo\c the nver, the rums of the royal pilacc, formerly the residence of the Hipsburg kings, ire still standing 
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OVERLOOKING THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE AND MAIN STREET OF KOSICE 
Knurr K ttwcftrlU ki <i,« (otoitt hrr dtr (W IIodivt h now rtft ol IV Ctrtbo- 

ikn k RrpqUic tV ovxt kBf>artMl trrw« to lUtl stnakU. Krvm^ cwUixnbl* tntrfKal 
pmllfr fa raaBrshyi »itli IV rnol'^ •<Tm th* T lm» Ajdi^ DOtabJ* UalVlfa^n »« 

Um tV tiT ud tV c«tV<lr«i o< S. LUtsVtfa vVnca Ibu kv h o6titard 


portion ol Rimunu U now onJy 
acccb^lc to tl« rtrrtof that coonlrj bj a 
ratlwaj «hich tiaxTrsaOcclKwknakian 
>oll and a larger porlkm of Ocebo- 
fikrv’okia coiTcrs in the same fashion. 
Tlte last Rulhenian \’allcj embracing 
Jakuk Rabo%*o Ikigilan pasture-Iands 
and great fomti Is cut off from the 
nmalndcr of the rqxibUc (except hy 
wa> of precipitous moonUin tracks) 
vrhenas the part of Rumania which Is 
sqnratcd from the parent coantry Is 
of ♦such Insignificance that the two 
Romaman trains which are every 
momrng and e\Txy ctxnmg, brought 
Into the district ran with scarcely any 


passengers they are merelj a some- 
what ex pensive political demonstration. 

\et on the wltofc Moca\Ta. Slcnalda 
nnd Rothenia are well entitled to be 
satbfied with the \Tinous walls that 
nature has given them Thej arc united 
to one another (and to the provHncc of 
Bohemia) Just as they arc sqvaralcd 
from the surrounding states. Of course. 
In a country of the area of Cxecho- 
elovakla it U to bo expected that there 
should bo load variations In dimatc os 
in other respects. As a polUlad unit 
Occhcaiovakla arose out of the Great 
War It is an association of Slav 
peoples which by theu own efforts and 
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SCENIC SPLENDOUR OF THE HIGHLANDS OF NORTH SLOVAKIA 
TLp CJiT^thU < r ir, >* Ttt-Mii' it' n Ht f la*-' ic l« jut' in tii'" lli'ti l<jtf j mt -fr jt vf- ti ^ \ j' r-,-! 
ni tti>' \ il in 1 Vi prj J */i 11'- tl til'- n •• t'-* a- oil'itii I- o' u'l ' ^ i>wi !(-ei In Ihii v il ! > ri “ a ti 
nui in tf' ml ^ rn<*I‘ •note <• jp;vvj pcata anil vi-rda it 'alli*''’ vt IjH f Iv tiit't ( m't jo { 
inrarni a ‘ jni, liaiT on. n' n'r ici* at I rcpaiv In mviJ e y trait to ll * t'-J f i u ‘r t i s t* 








REST HOUSE tN A SECLODCD CPOT OF THE HIGH TATRA RANGE 
lladdea awi t Ote foot ed itnp nuttnUia wslh, Ihh kn wm n iUPatk** Hmt, b** ts North 

SloviUa OQ Pofind^ FVw — ■ Uke, at as ahitodo o( }<ono Uou »boM cryaul depth* coeUla tboah 
ctf Bve*7 trmt. pnptta its WUary (nalttoo, thh utl domkita keep* opao bowsa all tha yw reaiKl, 
and beta tbatoarSt cm obtaM an asCTrn*at Biaal.*aned an qmaiatStoTah pottery at a nofe Bt ’i aotka 
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with the assistance of the Western 
Powers, arose from the ashes of the 
Austro-Hunganan Empire For cen- 
tunes the Czech and the Slovak had lost 
tlieir independence , but now the alien 
domination has been shaken off and the 
lands which once were ruled by native 
pnnces have regained their liberty 

Transport of Iron on the Oder 

Vet Czechos’ovakia is a land on 
which nature has smiled, and m 
nothing is this more obvious than in 
the chain of rivers Taking only the 
provinces of Jloravia, Slovakia and 
Ruthema we have, m addition to the 
frontier mers already mentioned, the 
Oder, upon which the republic has 
the nght of international na\igation , 
for as Hamburg is to the Elbe so is 
Stettin to the Oder Up this n\cr the 
^e^^' large imports of iron are made 
from Sweden , as yet the ships wath 
this cargo can sail no farther than Koscl 
in Germany, but the remainder of the 
n\er is in process of canalisation, so 
that sliorth' they will be able to pass 
w ithout intcmijition into Moravia \t 
Bmo (Hrunn), Moravia’s bus}^ capital, 
there are two n\crs, (he S\ita\a and 
the S\ralka, which unite and later join 
the Hyjc (in German called the Tha\a) , 
and this n\er, which for a portion of 
Its coiirst scr\e> .is the frontier with 
\ustni, IS veil pnnidcd walh h>dro- 
ilectrie st-itioiis 


estimated at onlj 800,000 h p anmiallv, 
an annual saving of si\ million toiib of 
coal wall be effected, which is alxiut 
twenty per cent of the entire coal out- 
put In accord-ince with the Elcctncite 
I^w of July, 1019, the state takes o\cr 
the utilisation of water-power and 
construction of water-power plants 
while the constniction of clcctnc con- 
duits and themio-electnc pl.tnts is left 
to companies, at Ic.ist sixty per cent of 
whose capital is to be held by the’ state 
and local autliontics, tlic remainder br 
pri\ ate shareholders 

These nv^^rs piss o\cr .1 land in which' 
all the phiscs of geological dc\clopnicnt 
arc represented For cx.implt., in 
northern and soulh-wosteni Mor.n 1 1 th< 
lolcanic strata pre\ail In the \allej 
of the Morava, winch cuts Mora\ia into 
two parts, .and in the south of Moi.ui i 
we find dihuial and alhnial suid iiul 
clay The Slo\akian mount iins consist 
largelj of granite , but elsew fieri m that 
province, especialh in the south, < g 
m the south of Ruthema, wc conic again 
upon dilinial and alhnnl de)xic.iis. 

EITcct of Climntc on AiJncullurc 

The climate forms a mean hetwiur 
the mantimo aiul the mntinentil Tie 
rainfall is, on the whoh mix cmu and 
is inainlj confined to the sunim* r 
^ irxmg from about 20 inrle s on th* 
lowirand ibniit jo inrh' on tin hulu r 
IimF riic _ teriijs ntnn \an'S with 
the dtitudf . tlir w irnu -t iurl of tie 





IMPRESSIVE BEAUTY OF A WHITE WINTER LANDSCAPE AT TATRANSKA LOMNICA, A HEALTH RESORT OF SLOVAKIA 
Czccho'slovakia is rich m beauty spots and on the south slopes of the High Tatra range, which separates the Czechoslovak Republic from Poland, are many well known 
resorts famed alike for their health giving thermal springs and for the lovelmess oi their environs At Tatranskd Lomnica warm sunshine may bo enjoyed in the 
depth of wmter , here precipitous rook waUs rise sheer from the valleys, their summits crouined with a coronet of eternal snow, while the lower slopes, rich in forests 
of coniferous trees and spread with a coverlet of chaste snow, sparkle and scintillate as with a thousand flashing gems in the golden glare of the bnlliant sunlight 
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If the peasant spent more of his tone 
in the open air he would no doubt 
present a still more satisfactory appear- 
ance, for there are parts, chiefly m 
Ruthema, where the cottages have 
with few exceptions scarcely any 
modem amemties 

Health-giving Waters of the Republic 

Czechoslovakia, then, is a healthy 
land, and in addition is provided with a 
great number of health resorts The 
most famous ones wiU be found described 
in the chapter on Bohemia In Moravia 
the most important spnngs are found 
at Luha6ovice, where the waters are 
of a solid gaseous vanety containmg 
bicarbonates, chlonne and sodium In 
Silesia there is a similar establishment 
founded by the famous Pnessnitz in 
1826 at Grafenberg Slovakia has many 
health resorts Thus at PieStany are 
hot sulphur spnngs , at Vyhne and 
Sliafi ferrugmous hj^ierthermal spnngs 
The chief health resorts m the Tatras, 
especially attractive on account of the 
beautiful scenery, areTatranska Lomnica 
(peculiarly adapted for winter sports), 
Strbsk 4 Pleso (resemblmg in miniature 
the finest spots of the Rocky Mountains) 
and Smokovce, where unfortunately a 
conflagration has destroyed many of 
the trees 

Magnificent Stags in the Forests 

The presence of these pine trees m 
other parts of the distnct renders it 
favourable for consumptives Czecho- 
slo\akia is not a countrj’’ in vhicli the 
workers m certain regions have, for their 
health’s sake, to migrate occasionally 
into other parts There is nothing to 
prc\cnt the peasant, the miner and the 
artisan from ‘pending the vliole j'car 
in perfect comfort at the same place 

MoriMa, Slo\nkia and Ruthema 
])Osscss vide areas of pasture-land, of 
arable land ind of forest TIrs^ forests, 
which predominate in Riithcnii, are 
largcU comjio-cd of beeches and 
maenificint oaks Thtj arc the* haunts 
of the wild boar, of th'‘ bear and of 
vohes, as aho of i cdebraltd brei-d 


of stags that is unsurpassed for size 
and comelmess m the w'hole of Europe 
In Moravia and the less mountainous 
parts of Slovakia the fauna has more 
resemblance to that of Great Bntain 
After ah, one half of the republic 
consists of arable land, only four per 
cent bemg unproductive, so that the 
mtensity of cultivation compares very 
Well with that of other states In the 
Czech temtones (Bohemia, Morawa 
and Silesia) there is, properly speaking, 
no unused land, since the four per cent 
of non-productive area referred to in 
the statistics is accounted for by the 
surface taken up by buildings, nvers, 
roads, etc In Slovakia and Ruthema 
it wll be possible to increase the amount 
of arable soil 

Mining Regulations 700 Years Old 

Underneath the soil Czechoslovakia 
ranks in the extent and vanety of its 
mineral resources among the first 
countnes of Europe With the exception 
of platinum it possesses every useful 
metal It is therefore natural that 
minmg operations w'erc earned on from 
quite early times The mining regula- 
tions of ]\Iorawa, for instance those of 
Jihlava (from the year 1250), were 
adopted in other countnes Afterwards 
a decline set in and it w'as not until 
the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centur}’’ 
that mining industnes were revued, 
largely owing to the great industnal 
dc^elopment which was then taking 
place and which, with its growim,' 
demand for fuel, led to the cvploit.ition 
of the rich coal-fields of the coiintn 

To-day the coal-mines jacld the he i\i- 
cst output of anv mini ral products, and 
as regards the facilities for the tniimng 
of mining engineers, then is a School 
of Mines at Pribram, while there is a 
similar institution at li lA siia\ me i tie’ 
latter bemg the oldi^t of its kind in tie’ 
world The most iinj>ort mt <od-lelds 
are those of Ostrae a k ir\ m for ( (-at and 
the Most-l'illnov di-trn t for larnm 
Afti r tin Gri it \\ ar tl« n wa a fui itiv 
d'cnas.d outymt dm m part to tin 
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makhiff and th(* timber lnda^ti> 
Tbe Kcrmd proiip cfnnpri<<.‘^ IndnMric* 
obtainm^ onl) a part ol tbcir raw 
materials at Itomf <ufh as the mdmin« 
prodnon;; ttri Jmn live prratrr pan 
of the metal mdu trv* tnqctlKTr with 
the cbemkat and leather indostrjes. 
Tlie third pmnp has to rmport the wlioU. 
of Jt« ran nutmalt and this inclades 
the textile and pheepliatc indo tnex 
and \-arkios metal indu^tne^ soch as 
copper ojul ntekd 

With TTfrard to tlie flr^t pronp 
Czecbodtrv'al.i'i fs the onlj Furopcan 
trporter and live vrond larp'si 
bc^-*nfrar prodoccr m the workL M<e't 
of the factories are mruted m fkihemw 
but oat of live total of 173 which nxe 
in existence before the Cfrat War 
fv5 were m ilorasTv and ^losotM 
The Fre^ sugar factoTKs produce an 
atTface 3103^ feis a month each >0 
that the .<5^ tons capaeitt of one 
Dolicmlan factory and the xyi/mo tons 
of a Slot-ak concern are \rr) creditshle. 

fWtt Svfir tad h Caalral 

In ig'i Czixho»Ios-aIcia contained 16O 
foctonrs of whkh Ji8 were in Bohrmla 
and 68 in the prcniaces wc are consider 
ing The abnormal conditions of the 
Great War brought aboat li) ihoctago 
of cool the lack of artlfidal fcrtOiscTS 
and the laboor sbonage had an adixrse 
influence 00 the production of sugar 
beet but since the formation of the 
republic the situation has been rendered 
stable bj tlio finn control exerdscd by 
the Sugar Corrunhslon and by co- 
operation on the part of tJie factories. 
This is cspcciall) applicable to Uie 
racasures taicn for assuring supplies of 
beet to each ir/iner^ 

Tbo big companies arc trying (o 
extend their sphere of Influence ostt a 
tnaximtim number of sugar factories, 
thos ensuring a steady and regular 
supply of raw sugar for thdr rcrmcriev 
Moeav'ia with Silesia, possesses footicen 
stock companies formed by beet grmvcra. 
About half the supply of beet In these 
pnnmces iKnorvcr Is raised on estates 
operated by the rcflocrics. In SJos’alda 
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also tlic rrfmeries grow 90 prr cent of 
their rcspitrcments on large estates 
wluch iIkts operate ihemv-lvTs wlule 
the balance of the bret neeilcil is tupphed 

small landowners under contract 
The largest sugar fartones ^<11 thrir 
good through the Innks that hasc 
pcci.U ugar departments 

S<«r>« f “ rflnwT 

IWofc tlie Creat War the largest 
ba>Trs were Great Untam India 
SiTll/rrland the la^-ant Turkey and 
Cfrere The e\ports are cmtmJivxl ui 
the Ctechoslm-ak Sugar Lsport Com 
panj of Prague mhKdi 1 under the 
control of the Mrrustrv of 1 mance and 
tlie Hoard of 1 nmgn Trade There i» 
c\Tr\ r asm to UIicst m the future 
<lr\Tlopmcnt of thi md»tstr> V mgtr 
6)T»dkatp emlrranng tlie whole in 
duitpv has bci'fi formed and tins will 
benerforth njpcrvnv* not ord\ tlw it 
lattons betsenm tlie wholesal traden 
and the afinenes but tlie exports. 

3 Iora\aa prodoers much of tlie mill 
wludi togrtlier with the Bohemian 
hops forms the taplc ingredicni of the 
world famews PiIxtut Isrr In the 
sixties of the last emturj tl» ftr^t malt 
factories were cstaWidi^ UJ the Hana 
district of iloravna where the soil Is of 
the most fertile chameter In 19.J the 
repiibhc contained 203 malt factories, 
33 Uuig in the liands of jomt-siock 
companies and 16S Ivdonging to pov-atc 
owners. The CzedK>Jo\*ak Halt Syn- 
dicate in Brno includes almost the 
wIkJc industry Tlie old installations 
ore bemg replaced by modem machinery 
and the aim of the lyxidKaite is to main 
tain and desxlop the excellent pre-War 
repataticm of Uve malL 

Iftkh 4 of Brtr Splrlii od yvT 
Tlwi beer brevring industry Is tor the 
most part rituatexi in Bohrmla wJkto 
pndc of place h held by the celebrated 
JlunldpaJ Brewery at iTzco (Pxlacn) 
It flourishes also in Jlorasna whllo tbo 
Jihlaxxx district of Moravia and Hknriso 
Slm-olda occupy tbcmsdrci largely in 
tbo mannfacturD of Utpiors, using 
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potatoes and beet for their raw 
matenal An important branch of the 
spmt mdustry is compnsed m the 
manufacture of yeast A new factory 
that ivill be one of the largest under- 
takmgs m the repubhc is bemg 
established at Dioseg m Slovakia 
Its annual output of yeast \vill amount 
to 1,000 tons 

All the provmces are engaged m the 
wme industry The home production, 
however, is inadequate and a consider- 
able quantity has to be imported 
Slovakia and Ruthema produce the 
greater quantity of wme, that m the 
neighbourhood of Beregsasy m Ruthema 
having, m many cases, much resemblance 
to Tokay, from which distnct it is not 
far distant On the Ruthenian hillsides, 
growing in the famous dark red earth, 
the vmes form a prominent feature 
So much are the grapes m request that 
an armed watchman, with several fierce 
dogs, is permanently stationed behmd 
the barbed wre of every vineyard 

The railway system under the old 
regime was constructed with an eye on 


Viehna and Budapest, not on Prague 
(Praha) or Brno That is why, for 
example, in March, 1920, the National 
Assembly allotted a considerable sum to 
the improvement of the service , double 
tracks are bemg mstalled on tlie mam 
hnes and new hues are being constructed 
About 33,000 railway carriages, 
trucks and other conveyances which had 
belonged to Austna-Hungary were con- 
signed to the new state, wlule bebveen 
1920 smd 1922 the local workshops 
turned out 28,000 carnages , and any- 
one who has travelled in the republic 
uall look back with pleasure on his e\- 
penence So advanced, indeed, is this 
special industry that PuUman cars arc 
bemg made for Amcncan railways, not 
to mention those of European states, 
such as the Serbian hnes 
The nvers are mainly of importance 
for goods traffic We have referred to 
conditions on the Oder As regards the 
Danube, there is no doubt that an 
extensive trade on this river may be 
anticipated According to pre-War stat- 
istics nearly tsvo million tons of goods 
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HOARY WALLS OF AN OLD-V/ORLD CHATEAU AT ZVOLCN 

TliU nnririit tri')''rlu 1 1 '-(((^ f,r>,(ipVU In Mnt hU' rci-mi i< Kmr of H> MlorrfnnIHt’' 

fi( t o itiir \ . ri ' > 1 i t! <■ Vf t liail o' tlit- “-r iHtr i /vo 1 in «' i| t t in r I iniiti i U 
liimiiln It- <i< nnin ti t n'* Mtov’i' 1 lin tmn n -ituiir 1 « i ilif (,iriri o' lU i J ri'/r ri ) 
nrj t' •* Lo Tain a-J C j vtn? into tl c OaniilK- altc' a rn -f c-f v *) - tj > i i!'-* 
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^ whole of Moravaa by the Pferov- 

I I i Bratislava canal, which is 112 miles long 
- < In order to reach those parts of the 

I < country where it has been too expensive 

^0^0 to build railways, vanous automobile 
5 services are now runmng A Ima of 

1 o'o aeroplanes is m operation between 
^ Prague and Bratislava, wluch iviU pro- 
o gS bably be extended to Uzhorod The 

•g “ skiU of Czechoslovak pilots was shown 

— c-| m the summer of 1923 when President 
z £0 Masaryk spent a long time m a castle 
^ o m Slovakia , and a daily service was 
H 3 « earned on between there and Prague 
1- _|‘jg without one hitch However, it is not 

< o’H primarily the airways but the roads 
t wC) that are needed for a country’s 

2 o-f prospenty In Czechoslovakia are re- 
2 gS gions msufficiently furnished in this 
^ respect and it often happens that the 
Ij villagers combme to build them, aided 

< w-o by the Mmistry of Public Works 

5 1 ^ Before the Great War the Czecho- 
2 o g Slovak temtones supphed the needs of 

- g-g the whole Austro-Hunganan Empire, 

^ S S' and only about 30 per cent of the goods 
g b d produced went to satisfy home require- 

< n I ments As an mdependent state, 
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therefore, Czechoslovakia possesses (on 
a pre-War basis) an exportable surplus 
of 70 per cent Actually, production 
havmg mcreased since 1914, this means 
a far greater quantity of goods than 
was exported before the War The trade 
of Czechoslovakia is that of an industnal 


p ^ S' country, importing chiefly raw material 
z U " and foodstuffs, and exporting finished 
S 0 manufactured goods Moravia has 
§ great iron and engmeenng works, 


- 3 « northern Moravia is studded wth im- 

^ O' rJ 

_ portant textile factones and the largest 
g -2 p European cotton mill, employing some 
g o-J 8,000 hands, is situated at Ruzomberok 
z in the province of Slovakia 

f Ovung to her geographical position 
o J chief markets for Czechoslovak 

< bS goods must, apart from Germany, 
^ c| neccssanly be m the south and cast, 
cc that IS, m the countnes fonncrly 
z °-c constituting the Austro-Hungari in 
a J,i Empire, the Balkan countries, Poland 
and Russia , the two last-named, vhtn 
their political conditions ha\c become 



stable w-ill be cilamdj important to 
Occho-Jwakia both for the Import of 
foodstuffs and raw matenaN and for 
the export of finished poods Competb 
tkn with the western countnes wUl be 
permanenti) maintamed onl\ in the 
ease of those products wlitdi are a 
speoahtj of Cicdtosknaku Tbebrgest 
export Items for 1919 compn^ topar 
9 per cent ) coal and irniber (18 b 
per cent ) aliilc in 19J0 wool and 
wooQen poods fonned 306 per cint 
piash and plas uarc ib j per emt with 
sugar onl\ 13 7 per cent In 1919 
the Initcd States contributed 359 of 
the imports ont! GermanN r4 i^t 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
cent whereas Austru look per cent 
and Gcimanj 19 2 per cent of the 
exports It maj catnc surprise that 
An tria sliouJd occupj the first place 
but she has not yti lost her ancient role 
of distributlnp centre to the Balkans. 
Crcdio«lovalaa s trade balance must 
be jadptd uith the greatest cautwn 
Both m XQig and 1930 there was a 
debit trade balance but in th bttcr 
\Tar It uas considLTablj smaller Thus 
U rnaj reasonabh be assumed that a 
continuous improvement is taUng place 
Tins dqxmd also on the mcreasmg 
stabibt) of CifdKysJov'aloa s naghboars 
for she found hnvlf for some time 
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PICTURESQUE 8TTUHBERK, A TYPICAL TOWN OF MORAVIA 

Stfs abwt. b ciBUhigy toaXta lntt«bo»o*brtsfw Kotooi ud Bilj IJor*. 
f rwtttto of totirw ted trtta*. Tboc«U*<» tb* bdllop ba 

to to tecmt fcsyrtUB, bot Um tcr*«, jo 

«» th* Troh*. h pnMmd ted faraa * prM^ cod*i«uow LuSiUffk SrnuJrt^wDd 
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after the Great War very much in the 
same position as Great Bntain, \nth a 
rate of exchange comparatively so high 
that her neighbours could not afford 
to take her products She must generally 
hope that her neighbours vtII become 
more affluent, although from their 
unhappy circumstances she vnll also 
denve some benefit 

Profiting from Neighbours’ Misfortune 

Thus the carpet-makmg industrj'’ 
where unemplojnnent was nfe a year 
before, was in 1923 w'orking overtime 
because of the state of things in 
Germany, w'here the w ages had risen to 
such heights, owung to the terrific in- 
crease in the cost of living, that Amenca, 
Sweden and other countnes w'ho never 
before were in the market for Czccho- 
slo\ak carpets transferred their custom 
to that country 

The rural conditions that prevail in 
^Iora\ia arc \ery different from those 
of Ruthcnia Particularly m the nch 
agncullural Hana region and in southern 
MoraNna the \allagcs often lia\c the 
appearance of small towns, wath cloctnc 
light m all the houses, suqiassing in this 
respect c\cn Bohemia \Micn we come 
to the Mllagis of southern Sloiakia, 
wlioro the poojilc arc quite well-to-do, 
there is usually more decoration and 
kss Ingiene In house after house one 
finds the w di^ punted with charming 
traditional d'^''igns in ‘•caeral colours 
G iilv wrought polteiy and rows of 
pi w ter \e'-s(.ls stand upon tlv sliobis, 
ai,d th- V omen of lh< lunis..liold qw nd 
i £,'>i>fl de d I'f till ir tune ui tin 111 ikin ' 
of miriratdv hi mlifiil einhrouli rus fur 
tl I ir ‘^undn g irments 


practical way the continuation of this 
ancient mdustiy? ^^^len the aillages 
take more interest, as they are being 
taught to do, m hygiene, the republic 
wall be able to point wath pnde to the 
idyllic life of its Slovak peasants 
In the poorer parts and in the 
mountams the conditions are mucli 
more pnmitive, and especially is this 
the case in the remote homesteads of 
Ruthenia Frequently the cottages 
consist of a single room, the greater part 
of which IS taken up by a sto^e whose 
upper surface forms the family bed- 
room The small wandows may not be 
nailed up, as in Galicia, but scr\ e more 
for the introduction of light than of air 
Mora\aa docs not boast of manj cities 
Brno (Brunn), the capital, used to be 
called a suburb of Vienna Lj mg in a 
delightful landscape of lulls and forests, 
this pleasant, busy towai, with many 
textile factoncs and w ith the fine build- 
ings of the provincial authoatics, with 
picturesque wandmg streets and wath 
modem, tree-bordered a\enues, is the 
home of well o\cr 100,000 people 



C—rtuhnt 

M0NUMENT8 OF BYGONE DAYB IN A SQUARE OF OLD OLOMOUO 
Glannac, or OteuU, b Man U, no Iho Momr*. 41 mnn nertA-wi e# Bm© A trwif fartrr^ 
dovQ to the ton H nc^i u bHtortcal bat um* bai pU>nl fa no »)th mvfa of 

Uk oWct •mutnHnrT' I tbe UpT*T SiT«(rr,»ow km* \STV<iocm> N tnttti ibo fiftmiUi m>- 

twytcm hAQ»tiQtUad tnd anr W u tbc TnoHy Colactta, ta onuu (Uocian dating tran <713 

WcncTslaits III who was assassinated towns o{ Bohemia 'aherc many of tbe 

here in 1306 and b interred in the population regard thev; gifts of the 

catbedraL The "Trinity Cdaron eighteenth centnry Habsburgi with an 
(1741) strikes COB as an appropriate absolate indiflcrentc. 
onbdlahment for an ainhlcpbct^ At IvcJice (Knschao or Kassa) the 
dty more so than the largo nurober of adminfatrath.-e and Oiltural capital of 
rchgioui statues and fountams in tbo eastern Slovakia is what ^Tas the finest 
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Cfoifit: diuTth rtf Htfflnr' *hr 
rjihctfral wjlh il pr'K-pnal rliojr am! 
11)0 tnaiTt'l't^Tnt oj^rnwvnU rannyt> rr- 
mmiMTTit <i iN" r\pIraU rtf llir Nutrm 
l»TKraa trr* na mach morrmriarkaMc 
fharch thin an> in Uu<Ltpo<t Kt^irf 

i an annmt m^’al frn* town mtb >^»mc 
^o<»Tr> inliilaunts ll crmr^H M a 
rrpiUrK ImiJt mnot town fmnrrl) a 
fftiirr^ arvl thjrr 

Kothotua s capital I inttroil has l»rrfi 
■Item! nrjth mil of moTntHtn incr 
tb Treat War \ Int wai at tlut time 
arailKTilmj im;rrJrm: pber on W a 
prno I Trrtk^jtholr raihorlral and a 
f/Tnimr> wtoatol on tlx* hilltop, h 
J( rcnmin, a rl an littl town of a phalt 
«tiTtti anti lltthrmun Ifojw for the 
farch aythoniK-. Iuit Itorn fnflowril l>j 
commrfcnl people of tb«tf cr^-n fare 
afxl tlrl titlunrt and Jewt tla» jtr'War 
mhWniant atr havinci tloir rj-n 
opmrtl Therr a< m < ibcr trmTw of 
Ifathrma tin- Trreh' are tloin/; all that 
« pm'jhh* for tlx* adnoronent of th«r 
lill!)i*rto rr^lt^oJ ^Ii\ Irntlirm ll 
hoTwJ for In^taiKc Itnni; the iKad 
tfoarnr^ofa Huibcman tb<*atrKaJfroope 
ulifch wlnidh<d h^ tlx* pnemmmt 
travel fArni pUfc to place and t» aiAtsl 
Ing to aviUrc the native 


In ^^oravia and ^£lc<Ia thr conJitkm 
r4 pnhlic health li at leivt av good 
the axeruje of Western Earope Imt in 
rvalhia and o»peciaJl) m Kalltmia 
much rnnalnv to be <liw Uj verbal 
m lftjctk»n and Ir) mean* of numerous 
hoollet the people are recrivang belated 
inowlrdre of how to care for ibemvdvT^ 
For example it liai hilhrflo been the 
practice m llutlicriia for a noman to take 
a inilp of urong alcohol after pivinfi 
birth to a child, ami to pour a httle 
of It down the child < tlfma! Where 
the <iol.ol (th fanxmv pjjmnaviic and 
cultural »oaet\ ) of l!>e CretM hav r^nb- 
li Iinl itv-lf Ihetr iIk* pli>*»i)pje of the 
peoj Ic i« futuralU unpmvrrl Tlic 
X|nfa\ianA are n arl^ all mnnbeiw of a 
<^lo) and in ‘^Itnukti the r^wtrm 
n maLmg goo) propirvi. humla 
ntenull) llirw <Uvs are fatf \nd an 
for the mdoence upon them of tbeir 
rnvnronment it « a fact that in the rowt 
fertile partn of Morav-u the prewpetw 
Hanalv remind one of the Dutch (or 
if ll>e^ are slow (bn are moJate 
TIk ^hj\-aV.* on the other haj»l< 
parlinilarl) tbewe w1k> dwell among the 
foothills of the Carpalluaria, arc of a 
wore Der^ a» lhe> are vet> often of a 
more rrligloiK nature 
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So/icfd/ Jh ii/cwir West HabemU 
(q V ) mliWl 5toravla a pavop** way 
the Moravun Tate l>n»ern tlx* oI I prr- 
Alploe IV)h«nu aoj the yoaocT Trrtury 
Carpathiam tbe ooper viUrj* of ll*o 
Mora a draioing to the Danair am] the 
l)eadwatff» el tlw Oder dmniaK (o the 
lUltK ta t CarpJthiai) luIJ<ouoir} 
bnweea the iBirmul of the tVe^l ami 
Hast IlesVids the }lif;l latra ami (he 
I of«t Carpathiam and the AKotd the 
treat plain of Jlnnpar) Moravia hes 
between tlte opiands of Jihla\a and the 
LitUe Corpathuni 

Clxmtie mni 1 Trandltorul 

dimate between the ocennic type of 
Western 1 urope nnj the contlnentaJ type 
of Itueda 1‘olarxt ) IVihetnla is 

more oceanic. Rutbenla li more con 
Imental. Throogboat Uxj coantry tba 
elei-ation of most of the arface intensifies 
the coJd of w inter and modifies the blare of 
aumrocr heat The uplands are forested, 
and the swUe^ floors of nnaent date uttl 
well fined with aUnriom, aro cultivated 
when the flooda p er mi t. 


Frtdmti Tor coal see Itobemia and 
*wlesja Od and salt occur in r lation to 
theCarpathuns (Cf I'oland ic Gahcta 
and Itomama ) Moravia prows the most 
cereals on both sides ol the UtUe Car 
palloan lopar hdt rover eslmsive 
areas. Ilmo is b preat ceotre for wooUcm 
Cctmmtntifaliovt I ntil the process 
now In hand, of Improvinp the railsra) 
routes from west to cast the nulsmj-s aro 
dominated by the neighboonnp prent 
commercial cities lierlin \ieona Iloda 
pest Wanaw llratJsUva (Prcskburpl H 
the centre for Danube Iraflic end the 

rivers awaiting canal connrskms. the 

railwa>a lead b^ the shortest route* across 
the frontiers to fotdpn capitals 
OuUook The Cxech mbskxi to Improve 
the eommeraal value of the conntrv a 
prodnets and the Undard of life of Oxs 
people whiehboth decrease In importance 
with Incrradfip distance cast of I'rapne 
promises that C«chosJovalria will become 
a farmiap and industrial coontrv with 
belter agTKmitDre than AostrU and crroifT 
iDdoilnet thafl Hoogarj or PotuKj. 
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WHERE THE PLAIN BREAKS OUT IN CUPOLAS AND MINARETS OF DAMASCUS, THE OLDEST LIVING CITY 
1 , \ T t ■> !''' -I Diimsk «sh Shim, or simpl> Hsh shim, has had the longest continued existence as an important city of any in the 

1 1 " j*- t_nt 'i t r m Ihl-. rt mirkiV>Ie rccortl is undoubtcdl> the proximiti of fertile, \\ ell-u itered land, any large area of which is sufficiently rare m Syria 
r>\ tirevli i ‘ to tlie ‘oiith and cast Us ongin is recouatctl in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, and it also is represented by an ideogram In the 

V 1 -" '■“ts ' 1 Ua’ii'i a, nhlch no o le has succeeded in translating succcs3ful!> , though it is thought to mean " the fortress of the Amorites 



DAMASCUS 


Changeless City of tlic Syrian Plain 

b) Richard Curie 

Aatl^or of "Into the I a t Ic 


D \M V5Cl > tt ow of iIkxj’ otto^ 
Irur-t D<U n]\ apon tlw* 
\jrw ^trtJ^ppt trhit |hT»'»ai,h 
tbo tumriT wm linr »t 'n^ vaflrj 
f illcrMiv the i 'tsr^ of iJw fvjmttiR 
Mirjdi (live \l itu rf Ur'’ Ol 1 To'la 
fTKnt) atr! iNtc I' v-jntU a hint if 
III nranv^ oniil aU at oocc the i-aDrj 
rmli aivl lie prrai irmn an nmtJ* I 
In It <*fclard In-v dunm^; heW J'od 
H nlnficallj iIk" oJJnl of all ImtiR 
CTty Daniavaii till trtain »n aim M 
ufvliluieJ fUiour of tlr On* nl In Ok 
CT ouUni closrfKN of 1(1 namnr 5tn<! 
and fmtml lo/jan tlefr minpl ami 
pa 1 afl Ok of iIk Near I-J't 
Can\'am> »i(h Hiluceo ffom ILicdad 
and «ith ^dV ciriM tv from I nu dark 
hued \ralH ivtili cam \ liatr totluni 
from^rmoi pUprim tenvard 

Mnxj— monv Jtalwjmf dam roaKr 
DatnaKUv ihr real Martins po«nl of 
Ibtlr JoaiTKy lo M -cca— funixr hailcrn 
Jnvn IjcvaniiTK Cbmtbni of iTnnninc 
faith branirxi SjTun mercfunti m 
iWr Urobiwool coiti »* Ih r. of routed 
Ixam or faih water whene rauewn 
me* arc heard above the oeairlni 
diattcf of the louark and the confo<«d 
ratUe of tlic itrrcti, all Ihfv* ami many 
roofe give to the whole dt> an Oriental 
pagranirj and colour 

EnPr Swirrd Cmrii ol Domko* 

The Damavort crowd fi fnlcnvlj 
excitable I law wilnn -cd a huge 
Ibrong ol men vwajTd hither and 
thither hie leavn h> a diancc orator 
or Q chance rumoar mvetnhlc oil ol once 
before the governor > palace (o pcotoM 
agaimt the cxccidvc price of bread 
Such moods arc dangerous whUo ibej 
last but they dw out as qalcUy os tliej 
rac and tlw nude of Oriental fatolbm 


ami arrci tanc uifl cover acram m a 
moment ih gr^tl( abting mi wlirre 
menacing rrh-v ami I -j rate m h*"* 
wouhl rruk fne thml tl»at a mhous 
fti t wa aNnii to IrrraL frrih In tlir 
lot t long ulf nng lu in leeil lirrtane 
a vrrmd nature ami Ihr \cr\ firutirv 
|iranng in iIk- m ivjiu"* of on dust\ 
•omDnD nn ) r tli rl'ii r of the an 
have a h >l (*f t ural nr^ignathin «il!i 
ngard t > the r\t] of tin wiTrld 
I U I* t IWih aad Had | llao«< 

Tifar i no kmc t arinr Ul irralroent 
of ilieChn tuner Ih Jm hutonth»r-e 
proud Moslem fac •« I bavi vrn 
r\i»r*^ ton (f coni -mpt and lutrd 
wiiJienng in ihnr cirmplftene* Tlirre 
are »t »s true j taeo in Damascus into 
which It 1 not v.ifr for il»c irangT to 
stray but peaking p ni rally tlw vrorvt 
tlut one mnnl eViROt nrm is to Iw 
hu lied or cur-d at \ou may ricn 
enter Ijte thnmud iIo<a]Qr ilvlf as I 
have enttrrd it providnl tlal you re- 
mosc v^Kir hoes \» for the Turk&li 
baths for which Damascus bkc many 
an Onmtal nty i famous and rm winch 
seme of its finest drcoraiton has liccn 
expended an infidel may enjoy their 
delights as freely as a MahomeUan 
Similarly in tltr eating bou cs in w1k>c 
dim rcces«cs de-lics of mutton cunningly 
disguised and FWi-clmeats all frothy and 
flcklj mgartd max be dcvourcsl with a 
gusto which if not entirely gaitronomlc, 
h at least crcMcd liy the spill of 
novelty ;\nd llir merchants howexx'T 
pkms they be arc only too willing to 
Mdl to an unbeliever and u.n 1 may 
mill at on exorbitant price 

It would not howex-cr U. safi, to try 
to purcliav one of tliosc illuminated 
Korans on which one cannot but caxt 
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Damascus In the vivid bustle of the cloth bazaar there is ahvavs 
a crowd examining the bright clothes displayed there for sale 










DAMAsrrn Thf hhnn \a ndPa^tm the finest nf Ihr kh nm ith it* 
piilnrs oj binck nnd ‘\'eUon‘ nmrbie Houutl the court are n tc^ nf h /)< 
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Dam \‘^ci A’rar f/te Babe! imara, one of the kvo noBhen gates 
of the Oiii}>nad jttosqiie, stands the mined tomb of the great Saladin 











DAMASCUS 

fom-square amid its teeming orchards 
To walk through these orchards, To 
escape mto them out of the glare and the 
acnd smells, is hke walking into a 
green twdight, full of dehcious odours 
and the song of birds Gardeners dressed 
in flo\ving white, hke pnests performing 
ceremonial duties, appear and disappear 
among the trees A deep silence, made 
only deeper by the sounds of nature, 
encompasses these orchards, which seem 
to stretch intermmabty around one 
One walks and walks as in some magic 
garden, and even here, in the new 
blossoming of the spnng, there is the 
feelmg of an aged world and of some- 
thing changeless and Asiatic The chill 
of the coming night falls softly as the 
dusk filters through the trees and far 
ofi m the city you hear, faint and clear, 
the high-pitched ciy of the muezzins 
from the mosques caUmg the faithful to 
prayer As one man all the gardeners 
throw themselyes upon their knees and, 
wth their faces turned towards the holy 
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aty in Arabia, recite the prayer of 
evemng Thus one’s feelmg that they 
are pnests has, as it were, a wsud 
confirmation at the declme of daj' 
Although Damascus is so decidedly 
a towm of Mahomedans, there are 
nevertheless large Chnstian and Jeivish 
quarters whose inhabitants, hving in 
the most tortuous of narrow streets, 
resemble fnghtened rabbits m their 
nervous humility and theu anxiety not 
to offend But they cling to their 
faiths with an age-old tenacity, and some 
of them are people of considerable 
worldly substance It is cunous to 
think that the finest example of an 
ancient Damascene house is m the 
possession of a family of Jews , but 
then it must be remembered that 
Mahomedans have none of our Western 
cra\ung for the preseia^ation of famous 
buildings or for archaeological research 
Even the great Ommiad Mosque, one 
of the most celebrated of all l^Iahomedan 
mosques, is but a motley of old and 
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GATEWAY OF GRECO-ROMAN DAYS BY THE FAMOUS OCTAGONAL MINARET 
11 (tiia I ut 1h t TiiK* T pri'\ iiu i il rii\ nl tlio I{"in in 1 jiipin in i i‘ i W >ii itn turn t»f 1 1 1 j in I hi* 
wa*! r liif'Uj ! I injnn iii<i in h* n Ar it**! u ul^r alj/J, 

iiH tl II m u N\ n T j: im tint lh»\ TJii v itruav 
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Awl »vhilp 1 am pf^Vinc »rf l«iiM 
jnp Irl me the crnirt 

j-arxl« lorlnl rTusH*e lr> s crrrn til tl 
mfnirrt jtanHinij acain l iHr l\ ami 
vilUi • (mmtun tn thr mull 

nf orange ami hmfm lirT-* iJanlnl m 
the tr»^Utnl H «r M vihj h t>or mi\ 
fOTTifltmrH catch a ^ichl lhf«*oi;h a 
«nUfTtls *oprT>r<t Icaihnt; rm to tW 
footpath nf a Ha \ Hrrrt T1 h-<<^ occa 
loful pUmpMH {jf an Orient unk m 
rrpTKc ftpj calm Irtont; untftKiIvlol 
tlvc <<^ihmK Ini tie of ilir tmri 
arc at oner trfrr^hinc arul rm''trfiou 

Thrj wm to Qrcr>t tint I-i frfn 
iranrpUllitv and ak'ifnc.' that to\T ol 
the licaotifiil and the «linh 

one ffrl> ihrouch all the outward tuf 
moQ c{ the 1^ t 

Tlr pariah of I)ama*ctn litter the 
jtrrdi in locrnlil I-* rrumbm Hmi 
main put tbrm at y»^>oo and ihrj 
Inr one and all on charwr refuse on 
•icantj' cliani) ami, indmL on *n> 
tiling thej can pick op Tlir) dw<U 
In ^onlr* -aornrtimrt lliefp will be 
i^Tral dj0cTmt colonlo in one turel— 
•nd the tVxjs of one culmj* "ill nmT 
allow the dotip of arMth^ colon) to 
approach too clovr 

fVfbln Tolmird et iIm !)*■»«<»■» 

Frcqumtlj of an eimifiR I ti«od to 
go to a near hj Ivikrr a shop and 
anning m)>olf with a handful of flat 
Arab kaw wander about tlw ^rcrt< 
and feed these half**tarvTd )vlknr cura, 
SeirnU of the local colonlea got to know 
me quite ucD hut I am afraid lint their 
affectionate greetings were mtlrrl) 
prompted by the aiatc of their appetite. 
In tnith I alHTuld imagine that Ibow 
dogs — which of cDurse are nneJean 
animals to Ifahomedans and of which 
no lloslcm would dream of making a 
pet — ore quite incapable of the loj-al 
aficctlon to a master displajvd hj 
European breeds. Long ccnlunes of 
living by their own exertions must at 
least have given them a strong inde- 
pendence of spirit They were laiy but 
care-lrce they posted tlurir da)** 
basking bi the sun and (heir evenings 


|«fnwlfnc for f 1 lli ) wiir loltrutnl 
rwt on!) Iki-just th ) wrtT rxcillmt 
•casYngr^ — out td** the wall 1 Iu\t 
s*m mio> a dog catiru: up tlie nmams 
of dead camel Inil bccanse «id<l!> 
enough the tnhalHlanis of DamavTi 
rxmcfsl a kind of gmme as spart from 
prTsonal iffeclinn f rr tlKm Thejwirc 
jart of the nt) and a Maltomrslan 
when ill wDul I frrqu* nil\ order brra I 
to He di Iributrd among llum a iich 
acts of chantx arc held tj l>e men 
tonmis To me tlin remain as part of 
mj picturr of Damawu* arul I cannot 
walk about its irreis in imjnnatioo 
witiiout pickmg ro\ carrfullv 

through the s'anous rniontrs 

Tnaks Clarw i Smat S«Mtai 

Of oil towns bi the woild tlwre i 
prohahlv rxme In which tlw womWs 
of pToprrs appear nvrrr mermgruems 
Ilian m Datruvni Tlie raijwj) for 
timatei) skirts rather llian enters the 
dl) and esw the ilrcirw tramwa) —a 
rc^dsc onadirontsm in uth surround 
bigs— <Joss not serm to prree tlir atj 
proper Hot 1 hav'c sat out a cinema 
psrformance m Daituscus ond nothing 
could be more hopelesd) out of piacc 
than to vralclv a bod) ^ fierre Arabs 
and fanatical SjTiins ganng at the 
trivial episodes of a French corned) 

I wish the Fj »1 did not Ukt so rradih 
cNTn though h b cml) the surface of 
life tlul Is Kxalched to Western 
Iniwations, An up-to-date Dama*<us 
would vcril> be a liidcous contradiction 
In terms jtni might as will rewrite 
^fliakcspeare in lire siang of Uroadwaj 
It b tiio vcT) feeling of changcIts.v>oi 
that glva to Damascus the harmoitj of 
the immemorial Orient 

kkoaUr Vi'orkiDinlitp •! TchWt 

It must bo admitted that so far as 
artistic performance is tonermed the 
people of Damascus lag bdibid. Tltc 
Damascene work of whlcli wo hear w 
much is crude and gtndi as carried on 
to-day Once pcriiaps their goWwmths 
and coppersmiths were great masten. 
bat iww ti«y ore mirclj convcnUonal 
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ROOFED BAZAAR IN THE STREET WHICH IS CALLED STRAIGHT 
This portion of Derbcl Mustakim is known as the Long Bazaar, and has altered substantially, unhke 
other parts, since the days of Ananias, who is said by the legend to have named it Once it possessed 
a colonnade, and some of the columns may still be seen incorporated m tlie houses Midhat Pasha, 
one of the most enlightened men who ever ruled Syria, had the street widened for a carnage road 
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CAMEL LOADS 


FIREWOOD 


DAMASCUS HOME 


Oeori na«ltsl 


Firewood is somewhat scarce round about the city, and the collecting of it is apt to be a protracted 
and wearisome business Here a collection of logs and faggots is being taken into a building that 
might have been erected in Bible times, but that 3et carries the insulators and wire of a telegraph line 
The details of local house construction can be seen, and reveal undressed logs under crumbling, plaster 
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mtnkmcn «ilh M of ta to and 
ciTt^lnalit) that woald hock a Himunj; 
ham jcwrlliT Tl>c\ an* fond «*f 
IToduanc; laUr* Inlaid %ilh motlicT*of 
iK-art camd Ixnv and X’arwHn »iwnl« 
but I am urpn*^ that an>’onr omM 
lio indacfd to Ira) »ad» uHm Tlir 
vamr Inartl^lw: con'o w nr*' caov-t 
them to ictAicc thnrrtuinhlnl Innldmj^ 
In Woirm mofl N of otUitanan 
nplinc'^ l)xma*<u^ w praduall) 
ntrailt VI n 3 l it pradmlJ) h>v* tho 
unique character <d it' ar;nl aiul 
lioanllful pictarr^erTr<^ ll' mhaldi 
ant' will l>r quite unaware of »lui ilon 
ha'c le.! wrapped in thnr rrlqpom 
fervour the) ha\T nu r\*m tn vr 
The firK-vt tlanps pnxlacrd m 
Darna^oi' — uruaHv on Icrmi' of a 
pnmithT ruturc — are the ulk cmion 
artd woollen 'tuff'. *^ome of tliev it 
mu't be admitted, are of IovtI) Irvtorc 
ajul drv4^ nulnl) of a iraditWul 
eliaractcT and a vH it to the ha' 
W man) a prron to »pen<I modi more 


than wa' Inlrndnl It ii li) ihc-'c 
Iiiimllrt mmufactirrr' that Damavnii 
rrall) prrvrvn. *omr ri( lit to rpiak of 
it-df a' an arti tie centre Ilut the 
workmen In the varrmi' Iraile', fuJl of 
an alfTKTst fatuou' v lf<nmpLiCTnc) arc 
formnlmtoRuiIl wfitdi know '“07) well 
hmv tn keep op llieir own impurlancr 
The movt favourable |kti(x 1 of the 
)far for a nut to Damavnr' i' m the 
carl) »pnng wlim tlcc almond ami 
aprreot lihe-umi Ikw thick upon tlic 
orchani' ami wlicn the wild fl mers of 
^)TU are at ilmr fairest \ct tlene 
Rlomm' d-ww of hoi un lime clo^r with 
a irraclimw' chill and tlie nichts ore 
often v(r> cold Hat Ulu surth is 
rvot a dranback whKh r>ecd drier a 
carefol traveller and Hie warm lieaut) 
of tlie iU\ (wpcnall) in the diclirr cf 
the »haded orcliaril' far outweigh' the 
Inttrr cotdnc'v of an occa kkiaI raght 
It! trul) a town of extrrmcHmdimate 
but after all Panu'cu' is in llie hast 
and the Ea't i' the land of extr em e s . 



BEAUTIFUL MOBOUE OF DERVI8HIYA TWO HUNDRED YEARS ‘oLo"~“ 
Bt IB* corner erf tU« motqoe wkieh H-tsd t the nwl <rf tb« S»k <t khsmiin h 1 

rfdrcor.Uy*MoorWhWUtb*th.p»o( ftroJlS ewn 

wo^ cxrtatrd In Uo« mvhl* hae tcDav effect ecDawc Uk ralhrr drah Iwlii '“‘t Ih* £a« 
r«tbtr .P the the h« the r« 
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Qeorc Haeckol 

FAMOUS BUILDINGS IN ONE OF DANZIG’S MAIN ARTERIES 
Not least of Danzig’s fine old buildings is the Rathaus, or town hall, standing at the comer where 
Long Street expands into Long Market A Gothic building, with a slender spire crowned touer 270 
feet high, it was first erected in the fourteenth ccntur>, but remodelled in the sixteenth centuiy To 
the right is seen the fifteenth century Junkers’ HaJl, with S Mary’s Church tower rising behind 
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h) w II 

Atith<*r of '•Tl I nfotwn 

T in nij ofninnc nc^t InmrtlM: 

I a) of ihai namo at thr ra tern 
mil < t Ihr IlaltKT i\ CTK of tbo 
oM lUnvatic ciiv' and Iiin 1"^ 
an mirr^iot f»rf tbo tra U 
Itciwrrfl V Ku *ia «n<l Gotminx 

It lirs m tin* Wt lunk of tfr 
arm tf the n\rT \i tula loraUj kinmn 
as tlvo PjtuiR \» tula and alioul five 
miloi frrrn tbr coast nhtJ^th teminry 
of ulik-h It rt tbo capital •oparatrs l^il 
Pni u fn^ the iVih h Comrtof 

IjL IlarolrurR tin- tmsn is intrrvTlctl 

1>) tlK ^•at* rs of a tnlnitaiy of the mam 
trram Iktc tho ilmtUu sshich entm 
from the foulh an<l n«t after kmc 
trvand'Tinfjs frum the Werdrr Land 
wIktc It fT^ uhDe another tnhaUr> 
llw Kadaiino I 'uinc from the ronunitc 
Radatiftc \aJk) fleoen throORh jemte of 
the isTslcrn >ulnifl« of the ttm-n TV 
Jlottlau in partkruUr has been pot to 
the bi'it pCKsn4e practical uvr bj IV 
constnJCtkio on Its banks of docks and 
rpia\-s »ith tlw result (lut srsscls of 
(.omtd<TabIr abe arc able to load and 
unload in the scry centre of tlie town, 
TV lOHTi svas formeilj approached 
from the ri w by a s' rks of water gates 
■«hkh the ri\'K authonlies took care 
to cksc at nightfall 
Sbiftpial B blal aad Olbrr ladoMrlcs 
The pnnapal port iKnwer fs at 
■Ncufahnrasscf lying at thernoulb of the 
^^stQl3 Thia harbour with the adjoin 
ing canal cner 1,000 j-ards long was 
cotmmeted by tlw munldpalltj at 
great expense In tire middle of the 
nineteenth century when the old cm 
boucliorc of the ^ rstola had been silted 
lip making it impossible for any bat 
ll^t craft to enter the mrT There Is 
railway as w-efl as river communication 
lictween tbo pert and the town. 


Diuson 

of Morlmi Onruny " t 

nan/ig has a min\ kImI industry 
VutW It grral hipping trade The 
hiptnid bng yard at onr ttm had a 
steady output of vi'vsr! of nar and 
nuTcaniilr ve^vl arr stdl largiK bmlt 
bsie tlrtr fr impmunt marine 
aiwl other npevs ring w ifk I romotiv'e 
and wagon w«rrk Iremnal gla witr 
paper mil h t lurr kI \ami h and 
oiJi*^ fartnnn Xrms ami ammunitKiO 
uss^loVnuk m a large wal hut this 
IrancJi of nunufjciurr has for nlnTous 
reasons drdmol Tlje brnkang trade 
ff Daring a omnn.tinc Imk beissTcft 
CH-fTomy Ru la am! I oLimL has long 
luNn mnsuImWe and it u likely to be 
larger id tire future 

T M Uf cf iV II MTsiW Tew* 

Tire ! Acn liad gained a portion of 
reblny im; ■>nancr and prosperity early 
in the Middle \grs and midway in 
tlw foorlrrntb century it became a 
leading mrmlrer of tV llansx It oV 
lalired mcNi of the attributes of a fny 
aly in the followmg century subject 
to tire suzerainty of the kmg ol 1 oland, 
whose protection it had inv'ited. Its 
political rights were tenaaously 
guarded at limes by arms and were 
only lost In 171)3 wlwm on tltc second 
partitioo of Pofarxl the town was incor 
poratisl la IVussla During the French 
war* at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Danzig was for a time a free 
city under a French go\YTOor but in 
1814 It returned to I*rusda of which 
It remained a part until igig, being the 
administratha capital of tire prosnnaj 
of k\ci>t Prussla. 

By tV Treaty of VenaUks the towu 
with its adjacent territory was recomti 
tuted a fare state under tl» protection of 
tV League of batlons subject to certain 
privOegea and franchlsa conceded to 
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and cut ofi from any dose 
contact wtti the mam 
streams of Continental 
life, Danzig has preserved 
Its individuahty in a re- 
markable manner All 
sorts of peculianties, large 
and small, mark it out as 
a city apart from other 
German cities, though it 
yields to none m its strong 
national spint Most 
medieval German towns 
fall into hvo mcun divi- 
sions, the Old and the New 
Town, but Danzig has 
five There is no buildmg 
stone m the neighbour- 
hood, unth the result 
that the town is almost 
altogether bnck-built and 


Poland Dunng the dis- 
cussions the Poles made 
desperate but unsuccessful 
attempts to mdude the 
port, with much other 
territory to which they 
had no claim, withm their 
new state In point of 
fact, the Poles form an 
msigmficant handful of 
the inhabitants, insomuch 
that at the elections to 
the Danzig Parliament in 
November, 1923, they 
were only able to poll 
4,600 out of a total of 
165,000 votes cast and to 
gam five seats out of a 
total of 120 Happily for 
the city and its population 
the new order has been 
fairly regularised, the 
Poles knowmg exactly the 
limits of their nghts and 
the govermng authonties 
of Danzig showmg every 
desue to five on peaceable 
terms ivith a new yet very 
old neighbour 

Isolated m the distant 
north-east of Germany, STREET PLAN OF THE WATER-GUARDED CITY 




FREE TERRITORY ATTACHED TO DANZIG 






rcd-rocrfcd. \gain, Danrlg docs not 

speak of slrrcts (itniivMi) Init of 
a ■word usuall) connoting 

in and (outbtfn Gmnanj 

thoroughfares of a ««)ftd or third- 
rate kind and its place nomenda 

tore oboondi in local odditlc*. There 
Is also a Danzig dialect U is 
not parUcolarij melodioui and Its 
dotmly contractions hke tlwbc of tin 


Ilat'arUn dialect, arc on abomination, 
but U has a homeliness and local colour 
»Wch attract cs'cn InbabitanU who 
would ncrvTT think of using lU 
ho old German town h more dlstinc 
tlw and rmne has preserved its rocdies-al 
itj*lc of architecture more faithfully than 
Danzig There arc four or fire prmdpal 
entrance gates, with a host of water 
gates opening on the river and its 
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connexions The most notable of the 
town gates is the High Gate near 
Lang Gasse (Long Street), leading to' 
the Long Market, a sixteenth century 
structure built in the style of a Roman 
tnumphal arch 

Civic Architecture in the Older Streets 

The centre of the town is a maze of 
quaint, narrow, wmdmg and often 
cobbled streets and alleys, sometimes 
commumcatmg by arches and often 
ending ivith a water gate at the nver 
bank They make a spectacle dehghtful 
for the stranger to look upon, but they 
are the reverse of helpful to the traffic 
of a population of nearly 200,000 
Many of these streets are full of 
picturesque old houses, exquisite' m 
form, decoration and colour, with 
handsome facjades, tall pointed gables, 
often beautifully ornamented, and high- 
pitched roofs of red tile The fronts of 
the stately patncian houses in particular 
are lavishly ornamented, their gables 
surmounted by stone figures — ^a gnffin, 
a goblin, a monke}'’ and so forth 

A peculiarity of such houses is the 
veranda on the ground floor, facing the 
street and approached by a short flight 
of steps Unlike the house itself the 
veranda is mvanably of stone, and the 
front of the contaming walls is usually 
carv'cd Mfliere the steps have raihngs 
the lower ends of these often rest on 
huge stone lialls or other ornamental 
masonry, and the railings themselves 
are fine specimens of antique iron and 
brass work Coni'cnience of traffic has 
led to the removal of many of these 
verandas, to the advantage of the 
basement rooms behind them, but they 
are still found in all the old streets 

Resort of Enffltsh and Scottisli Traders 

In past generations there was a close 
n.lationsluj) between Great Bntam and 
D inzig, leading to a continuous c\ch ingc 
of t migrant'- Hence it is tint, just as 
thin an present-day Dm 7 igers witli 
n lines wlmli uinnntak ibK lx, token 
till ir Lngb'h or S. olti-b origin thm 

Ue in (in it Hril iin m in\ nalionab-> J 


famihes of German descent evho came 
from the Baltic port early m the 
nmeteenth century or before Various 
memonals of this international inter- 
course survive m Danzig There is an 
English Road , two of the suburbs still 
bear the names Old Scotland and New 
Scotland, and one of the architectural 
gems of the city is the beautiful old 
English House, which is supposed to 
have served as rpeetmg-place and w'are- 
house for the old-time English traders 
wuth the town It is a wonderful 
structure, so high that it dominates the 
little street m which it stands, for it 
nses many storeys, ending m a high- 
pitched gable, surmounted by a tower 
and spire A steep flight of steps leads 
to a spaaous veranda, and the facade, 
with its semed row's of window's, is one 
of the most stnkmg m the city 

Centre of Fine Ancestral Mansions 

Another old house of exceptional 
beauty, located m the Long ]\Iarkct, is 
tlie Steffens House, the ancestral home 
of the family of that name It is in 
the late Renaissance style, nch yet 
chaste in ornament, w'lthout the excess 
mto wluch the style was apt to fall in 
Germany As m the case of typical old 
Danzig houses m general, the front is 
narrow', but it nses to a height of four 
lofty store}^, and there is the normal 
aeranda, ivith basement behind True 
to type, the facade is a mass of windows, 
while nsmg m front of the high-pitclicd 
roof is a stone gallcr}' surmounted by 
four full-length figiiras 
The finest parts of old Danzig ire 
Lang Gasse, .ilread\ named, and the 
Long Market, ninning to the ri\er 
Mottlau, both of which abound in tj j)ic il 
buildings of great Ix-aut} I ang 
Gas^m IS the pnncip.il bii'-mc'-s street, 
lliougli it used to be the faMuiritc 
residential quarter before pro'pi ring 
citizens bigan to build mH.is on (In 
ptriplierj Tlu ground floors of tnaiiv 
of tile old lioii'-< s ht\i bn ri coniirtid 
mto ^Iiojt-. but tin uiiji-r sionvs 
r« t iin tliiir ohk 11 )'Ior\ Tin -01 ill* <1 
UId Hou e IS 'ji-ci dl^ iiu> n -.tin ' 
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PART OF DANZIG’S PICTURESQUE GREAT MILL 

Adjoining the beautiful S Catherine Church, famed for its fine 
peal of bells, stands the Great Mill, built man> centuries ago by 
the Teutonic Knights, and still fed b> the Radaunc n\er, an 
atm of the Vistula a\atenng the western part of the city 


Where the streets are wde enough 
trees are planted, and their summer 
green blends beautifully with the toned 
reds of the weather-worn bnckwork 
West of the toiyn, outside the walls, 
lies a number of residential suburbs, 
like Langfuhr, the prettiest and most 
attractive of all, and Oliva, where man}'’ 
of the well-to-do families h\c To 
Langfuhr the finest and busiest of the 
cit3’’’s mam artcncs runs 

Dan/ig has hitherto ranked as a 
fortified city, but its defences, though 
elaborate, would afford but little 
protection m modern warfare Thej 
comprise a senes of massne ramparts, 
supported bj' twentj bastions and bj' 
deep moats, and also arrangements for 


fioodmg the contiguous 
country at need Defen- 
sive works have been 
constructed on theHagels- 
berg and the Bischofsberg, 
hills lymg to the west and 
overlookmg the toivn, 
harbour and nver, the 
former bemg connected 
with the toivn by a 
covered way A succes- 
sion of blockhouses and 
other works protect the 
river down to its mouth, 
where there are strong 
forts and battenes, w’hile 
the island of Holm, l3nng 
m the stream, is also 
strongly fortified 
Ancient street names 
like Dommican Place, 
Dominican Wall, Bishop’s 
Hill, Bishop’s Street, 
Pnest Street, Nun Street 
and the hke attest at once 
a toyvn of strong ecclesi- 
astical traditions Danzig 
has at least a score of 
old churches, apart from 
modem edifices of the 
kind, tw’O-thirds being 
Protestant and the re- 
mainder Roman Catholic 
The finest of the churches 
is that of S Marj’, the 
traditional pansh church of the town, 
which was built between the years 1343 
and 1502 It IS a beautiful three-aisic 
structure of large proportions, its Icngtli 
being 350 feet and its wndth 113 feet, 
with a mam tow'or 247 feet high and 
a senes of ten smaller towers 

It was an ingenious idea of the archiltcl 
to carrjr the flying buttresses inside tlu 
building m ^aultcd fonn, so that the 
spaces thus gained might be used as 
chapels The central tower was nc\tr 
finished and perhaps ne\er will he, 
with the result that it ends in 1 
graceless cap-1 1 kc evtreiniU rehc\cdby 
two peaks There is much beautiful 
painted glass in the gre it windows, and 
the intenor IS othensisi’ ni h in ln.Lsun*s . 
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Tirf wmxWn Ji^ph aUar U a finrjj carvTtl 
ptr«o{».-otk diltn^ fnm tl Ui^tuunt; 
of ilic frntnr> TlirTr 11 a 

pKlorr o< iho |j t JiHJcrm'mt l»j 
]|an Mrmlmif ulikh tr»V 
fancy anJ fnumi it' to Pan' vnih 
much othrf I Tn frrm trrrmim an! 
Kq ti,lnilwa' ol -rTpirtill) rrrmrfni 
In the anif pSarr is hnn a !tn\ Uni 
hand, «h pUiTtl I \ tiav waminr 
inrc it i rV'vnl'nl » h-mn^ 
bn-n rais^l lr\ a rhin aram t hn 


parmt and anotbrt nmoMi) is an 
a Ifonmnlril clock of prat ape 
Pannp n etpullj nch m its secular 
arthilfciorr Its puldrc buildinp* form 
a InstoT) of Its ctnrnnrrcul dcstlop- 
mml anil tlw poJiitraJ vki ntackn 
ihmicli *htrh It lus pasvd Tlfc 
noli town hall Irmlt in (rojhic Bijlr 
♦Ul» a loufT prouiDv n inj, to ^ Ivnght 
of mTf i“o frr! dates fi Kn titr fifteenth 
( nion ami is one of the qlimrs of 
1 > nnq Tlir roonnl rlumlxr its 
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panelled walls rich m carvnng and its 
ceiling cxquisitclj’’ decorated, is a gem 
of art In the centre of the ceiling is a 
large circular iiainting showing in c\cry 
detail the famous High Gate, sur- 
mounted by a bird’s-eye Mew of the 
citj', most of whose towers and steeples 
arc clearly shown Among the mural 
portraits is one of a chief mayor of 
olden times, who is shown as looking 
down upon the round table where sit 
the City Fathers, holding up a finger 
in waniing that senous business can 
only be transacted m an atmosphere of 
silence and restraint 

Retie of Medieval Justiec 

The Stockturm was of old the city 
pnson, and a forbidding building it 
looks It IS a square structure, the lower 
part massive and hea^’y and almost 
wandowlcss, while above arc two tiers 
of wnndows, and crowding the centre of 
the roof is a lofty dome-likc pinnacle 
An uncanny feature of the place is the 
quondam torture chamber, in wdiich 
confession of guilt w'as not infrequently 
wrung from unwolhng, and perhaps at 
times innocent, prisoners The Great 
Mill, still fed by w ater from the Radaune, 
IS another of Danzig’s archaeological 
treasures , it was built many centuries 
ago by the German knights who 
Chnstianised the onginal Prussians, but 
the castle w'hich they set up hard by has 
disappeared The old Franciscan mon- 
astery, a building in the late Gothic 
style, restored half a century ago, now 
houses the mumcipal picture gallery 
and museum of antiqmties 

Danzig’s Delightful Surroundings 

The most famous of Danzig's com- 
mercial buildmgs IS the Com Exchange 
(Artushof, or Junker’s Hall), which was 
built m medieval tunes to serve as a 
meeting-place for the merchants of the 
city, who were then known as Junker, a 
term later apphed exclusively to the 
sqmres of large estates The Com 
Exchange contains a smgle large hall 
of noble proportions, its ceihng bemg 
supported by four massive granite 


columns The walls are profusely 
decorated with pictures and canned 
w'ork, representing mythological scenes 
and incidents 

Danzig IS fortunate m its natural sur- 
roundings The country around is un- 
dulating and densely w’ooded w'lth 
beech and fir, and contains much scenery 
of great if quiet beauty The view from 
the Bischofsberg takes m a wade expanse 
of land and sea, w'lth, for foreground, 
a vista of lofty church tow'ers, old streets 
of red-bnek houses and avenues of trees 
leading out into the open country 
Along the banks of the Vistula are 
quaint little fishing \allages which are 
much frequented by Danzig folk m the 
summer time A popular niral rendez- 
vous in the summer is the Swnss Garden, 
with the Cafe Schahnasjan, lying beyond 
the western suburb of Petershagen 

Sturdy Spirit of Independence 

There is no mistaking the spint of the 
Danzigers they are charactensed by an 
intense pnde of their native town and 
a persistent devotion to its traditions 
This strong local sentiment is Un- 
questionably rooted m histoncal asso- 
ciations Fexv German toyvns have had 
a more eventful career than Danzig 
Again and again it has had to fight for 
its very existence , it has known penods 
of prospenty and glory as well as of 
impovenshment and abasement 

One prediction may be made with 
a fair degree of assurance It is that 
Danzig will contmue to thnve During 
the early days of the new regime 
there seemed a prospect that the m- 
creasing trade to be expected, owing to 
the creation of the Pohsh repubhc, 
would at once give nse to unexampled 
prospenty, and a large amount of un- 
healthy speculation m real property 
took place These expectations were 
damped by the econormc collapse (5f 
Germany, the mtemal difficulties which 
have hdd back Poland’s development, 
and the stagnation of Russia’s trade , 
yet the free state has held its own m 
trjong circumstances, and there can be 
no doubt that a bnght future awaits it 
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India’s Capital, Age-Old and New Again 


b) Ed\rard E Long 

The AD lodn Mmlem Lra^e etc. 


Anlbor of 

I SEE the IMbn of the now 
as I nw them first orve daj in 
trtld January when ha%inR cn 
tered tl>c dtj tnTTTiiRht from the vraib 
I av.oV.c to find the ik^ dull arul grej 
and a biUnp wind from the north-ran 
sucepmp o\Tr the plains willwut the 
dt> walls. There was a sting m the 
air almost as keen as that of impeodiog 
snow but in the place of snow laj dust 
a uhitc dust thick on (be roads thick 
on the «cantj \TRclation lirung them, 
thick on the of oil those who 
trudged along the higltwaj 
Before me laj a ftsde plain with ooo 
dominating central ndge flanked bj 
the Jumna and the modem Delhi on 
^■hich uprose and (ell \*anousl> f.vt\»ted 
the great aties of the past whose 
mins scatter the plains to-day«--berc 
a maasim fragment of a red sand- 
stone cit> wall then: the keep 

rf a raedin-al Indian fortress, bejund 
a dome-shaped tomb and mosque 
farther au-ay a solitary kifty minaret 
and In tlw far dutance the croraWing 
walls and towers of a great palace. 

ProccaitaD of tb« Drlhk •{ tti« P««t 
Indraprastha with its £air-akinned 
Aryan settlers, the Red Fortress town 
of Anang Pul Lord of the Tomar Qan 
OidDeHu the dty of the Hmda Chauhan 
Chief Prithwi greatest and last 

of his line, who challenged tbe might of 
the Moslem llahomed of Ghor and was 
overthrown the great Moslem capital 
of Kntb-od-dm, famous founder of the 
ilhistnoQs line of the Delhi Slave Kings 
which fundsbed India with its only 
woman ruler Raxlyu — all the Delhis of 
the pest rose before me as I gazed. 


anti} mto central and southern India 
Tughlakabad the Delhi of Gbi>'avud- 
din Tnglilak, the Turki sla\c who rose 
to lughot power and became founder 
of a long line of kmp Jahanpanah 

The Kefogc of tlie World — the Delhi 
built by tus son Mahomed bin Tughlok 

LMi-llml Cltjr f Plrox Sbib 

Them greatest perhaps of all flie 
DHIus of old Firorabad the ovation 
of Firo* Shah deemed to ouUiw all 
those dties whidi lod gone before to 
be sacked bj the cruel rrmorselcas 
Timurtlie Tartar afterwards to sntnos 
the upnsc of the Sai>ysd Kings and 
of the Afghan Lodi line to wdeome 
the famous liabar the Turk Irrsli from 
hts sviory on tJic fati fuJ &dd of Panipnt, 
hard by ostt IbruJiim II the last of 
the Lodfs to ivmain in pcctcc under ba 
worthy son Humaynn until the adivnt 
of the fierce SbrrSbah t lie Afghan and 
thm pasvd ostt by the renowned 
Akbar and his profligate son Jchangir 
to vanish like its forbears in crumb- 
ling nnns and give place to the great 
new Delhi of the Emperor Shah Jehan 

But what remains of these Delhts 
of the past ? Of Indraprastha not a 
ftone which can be autl^ticatcd abso- 
lutely indeed the at> itself is »cnd- 
inythicaL founded, accordoag to the 
Mahabharata, by Andathira and his 
brothers tbe five Pandasna. Indra 
prastha may be a myth but there 
exists to-day on its reputed site a 
smaD village four or five miJei south 
of Delhi which bears the name of 
Indraput, and seems to bo a link with 
that first settlement of the Aryans in 
this Diiigfabourfaood. 


ThencameSirLtheDelhi of theJIoriem 
warrior Ala-ud-din first to lead a Moslem 


Bnt histoiy proper starts with the 
fortresB built by Anang Pal where the 
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SITE OF MANY DELHIS OLD AND NEW 


idea of llie splendour of 
the bvuldmg m its prime 
It consists of an outer 
and an inner court) ard, 
tlic latter surrounded by 
an exquisite colonnade, 
the richly decorated shafts 
of which were tom 
from the precincts of 
Hindu temples Onginally 
plastered over to conceal 
the idolatrous ornamen- 
tation from the e3''cs of 
the Jfoslcm faithful, the 
stucco has now' fallen 
away, and the delicate 
w orkmanslup of IheHindu 
artists can be seen m all 
its former beauty Eleven 
magnificent arches close 
the western facade, 
Iilahomcdan in outline 
and design, but wtli 
intneate lace-work detail 
earned out by Hindu 
workmen 

Not the least of the 
wonders of the Kutb 


iron pillar of Chandragupta Vikrama- 
ditya, most pow erful of the great Gupta 
kings of Oudh, still stands — a solid 
shaft of metal, sixteen inches in 
diameter and o\ er tw enty-three feet in 
height, set m masonry and extending 
three feet below' the surface of the 
ground It dates, probably, from 
A D 400 , it is unrusted and the inscnp- 
tion on it IS remarkably sharp and clear 
Anang Pal omit m the middle of the 
eleventh centur)^ In his fortress he 
erected many temples, and the site 
selected by him appears to have been 
that also of Pnthw'i Raj It is difficult 
to distingmsh betw'een the remams of 
the two cities to-day, and both are now 
known as Old Delhi 

Kutb-ud-dm conquered and con- 
verted Old Delhi, as largely as possible, 
mto a Moslem capital, and to his ever- 
lastmg fame he built the great mosque 
and minaret which bear his name 
The mosque is now m a state of rum, 
but that which remams conveys some 


lilmar is its man'cllous freshness, and 
yet it w'as begun by Kutb-ud-dm in 
A D 1200 and the two last storeys 
were added by Firoz Shah 150 years 
later It tow'ers mto the sky amid a 
waste of splendid rums and is held by 
some to be tlie most perfect tow'er 
in the w'orld — certainly it is one of 
the seven W'onders of architecture m 
the land of Ind A gracefully tapenng 
column, plain and fluted, five storeys 
high, of red sandstone and W'hite marble, 
the dark purple-tinted red of the base 
tomng gradually as it ascends to a 
pale pink and on to a deep orange at 
the summit, where it meets and blends 
wuth the blue of the Indian sky — is a 
poem m coloured stone 

Sin, built by Ala-ud-dm in 1303, 
lies three or four miles north-east of 
Old Delhi and some seven miles south 
of modem Delhi Its walls, 17 feet 
thick, are practically obliterated to-day , 
gone IS the Palace of a Thousand PiUars, 
and aU that remains is one of the 
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Iiuililinr of VJiul Jm Inrm-n a< ll*'- 
llitu Khu arul Ir^: J il I nj in a 
Iifrr ar I nl -f I un/ ''hali 

Tl'^ mtv nr cit\ f Ti Wa 

Lilu 1 t v>fn fcrir miJ wr-nh-o i I 

(> 1 rvtlj Afvl I' farthot rf Uh* oil 
ntirv fn'Til llx- iXlft of In li\ \ 
for 1 pm of iV ciij maUv irmim atwl 
llrf ruin of a inral Ol* 1 1 arvl J t 
Mrrrti miri. ii Mr IrtM mhaltiant' 
Ihrrr arr no^r 

TtnltlaVal u| <1. m »t' 

fmmtW >»a* 'oairr «|'aj In I j vm 
ifib'Tnoil hn To IhV Vkjy iHxr 
alfrmptrtj in tnm'r ibr v-ii f p«Arni 
m^nl iIf-i frotn iu ulud m iVh- 
I>rtran vo noW a*iaj ami Ih 
Ira^iUrT Ilm Uiluta wlrt va»% it 

a pr phir iifiwr rf it*, tb-wilifr 
nuimificrt r M lutr anJ ! «-nnI 

InuMjflfrt il rw t*r!r\ !fnl — a ni\ of 
tl>f dra I Nftrl lliroash u all ilut 
Until oj] narrv* Tu •! UL «1 hi Iruill u 
kpt on in lu cri'at lomb hIikIi ltf> 
noi fai a pit J n Imi m a tnmcK fnrii 
ftftl cilaikl an«| mtli it ma ue waD 
and bold ouilmr^ f mn* a ptrtorc of a 
warrxfH lomb onni-aflrd an)-»l»rrr 


Til Mr nf JaI inpimli ^^lbnm* 1 
lati Tiirhl <L A nil nj tni lna\ 1 Iv, n 
'*iti an! OH IV Hit Imt n nail h r 
rami I iIk* pr rtiml M ‘*1 h r ''I di jtvl 
i f |br%r afhl It Iriil linp' ry tlnn cm ti 
at !l»r |rr*-n! tim 1 ir / *'hib 
I ir ra! 1 1 « a \Tn O* af I nw I m 
iKlIii l>inp ]u t H*utl f It and in 
|ilirr* m-nUpJrtHi. M it Onr 
nv-nyrnil il r 1 f ih rM\ tl | ilUr 
of \*a Va am mnlitli f 1 m lyiphl 
>f pit innb viml \ n I nnp an in 
*mj iMO m I all It n a *<101 1*1 I in »/ 
Mnh n ar ti: pilacr an! tin jullir 
noft 4t rii n ihrn b 1 wat h* I I n / i 
IvmI cmniH ml il 1» 1 f ili- j>lim 
Onr rtb-T IVllii Ih-T hi 1 fi 
**!nlpm‘ llir nt\ f **lh r •'bib titr 
ndbl \fcMn «arTi*f »1 k f iucI t 
llimuiMn Iwat btm ami svkrtl 1 ir /a 
lad I art if iHr Mv Ih* lr>jf n 1 
trliuill and iVn acHal t > it a fv<« 
portion niminp ilir '•I ibpnr 

I'TJCtirafll nothinp rrmiin f it Inrt 

thrfT 1 % on M Mr a iiH ipr In jnnp the 
lum ‘‘lirr ''luh pair i In cit\ 

Tl>r IVIlii nf t >di^ I 1 (it^ and A 
amall pnmner Mtb an arri of s ^ 
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RUINED GATEWAY IN THE HOARY WALLS OF INDRAPAT 
Ncarl> c\cn lra\ oiler to Delhi is familiar with the walled \illage of Indrapat, l>ing close to the bank 
of the Jumna, a few miles south cast of the modem citj This small village is reputed to occupy 
part of the site of Indraprastha, founded bv the carlv Aryan immigrants, and although this tradition 
i:> held to be correct, no vcstfgc of any prehistoric town is now traceable 



W Wimbledon UlU 

TWIN STONE ELEPHANTS AT A GATE OF DELHI FORT 


The Jfogul Fort and Palace, built by Shah Jehan between i63ft-4S, has two handsome gates, the I-ahore 
Gate on the west side leading to the arcade — " the noblest entrance known to belong to any palace ’ 
— and the Delhi Gate at the west comer of the south side At the Delhi Gate, between the inner 
and outer gates on either side of the archway, stand two massive stone elephants 
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CLOCK TOWER IN OCtHI'S POPULAR PRINCIPAL STREET 
rhanriri CLmL. « SlUtr Slrrrt It* rm* Ubk* *Vr»«t U Jtulli. U ■Mta ibnrvxutl oj 

TMhl anJ TW% MTOM Mn<>-ni Hy it) t^trfW (Um )inn irrai the red V lb* 1 t trnm 
I WTiaB wpart *l ll rHtm rttma'U »W^iV Sor^Ln^ CV>ct Tcr»rf ibt ) 1 Ijr Iffl d 

»ticfa trt Mr* io (aU td frtn iM Mwlctfol It Q %bnm tt« ki<r>* pLd[«T ** ViLtii 
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VJUATT AHiJ a *'f 

n^Bii ril) arwl \ 

4<lmmj tcTTil In 4 flu f r mmi u^'u^ 
rvnl I M) n « 1 tlx* on- \ f«nv t 
mcnlh r( llx* Jhtwia ImhnJ 4 
Im*!'* nplifxljihtn j 'll*. «-o« ! land 
with a h M rainfall lut irrlr-** J 
Ihr m I irt li) llx* \\r»i in Jmnna 
Cinat Tl» Hna atvl laMni rr-^U 
nf llx- ISnjal al-n tin- rlimatr 


that lia' mil ihf Ur *0 attfai-inr 
ami InJ florf* tinp' an I fm|irfirn in 

Inm tn f^unlmtrhl' cttun tl^rnm 
TJ^ri'rr Jtimni l>^ < n ihr nr tj an I 
ihr f<i Lr mi llx- Qilrr «nfi tlv miin 
am! i nK l^^altl fnl n 1 1 into lluuli: tan 
fitnutl) nmihpi me tin Hirhit '^mih 
of ll»r r 1 1 « cirlllh IVJflh 

in r* ar I il r iaanijn mal rxxj' t rai 
It twrrn tlir \rar» U i*' ami if 5'' ‘'lull 



Tbr K lb enj#p rf UnUrtp at OU rtatU I (b part lb<* orii of K«1b od ilM Afluh bIwy, 
»Jtcf Ibf ca{Ti v« CO Dt W K 1 *^1 bn«t lb «TrtlnB 4 tbf UowTV* bM ll mAjnUfWni 
»rTrrti ol UTbrt IWor* lU* o^tjv arrh. )l (rri tilfb, t ul eo* tJ IrvLu utmi 

WjW b n o< wTwrtbt Irwi « Ifrt I ^rT^^^h daU t rrcatilly tn«B r trn 


The ri%‘cr Jmnna flow* tlirtraph tl»r 
province from north to vxitii and 
except for a ibtnl distance bordering 
the new Delhi fonni the botiDdaf> 
between DcUil I'ttn.'incc and llic Unlti^l 
Piwinccs. A prolofigalkm of tjic 
Arai'aJli inUi entering tbr pronnee 
on hs toutbem border passes west ol 
Ddhi dtj wbere it fonns the Iitstoric 
Wdge and tcnnlnates on the right bank 
of the Jnmna three mfles north of the 
aty It U this commamhng position 


Jrlian built the Delhi we kmow to-ilaj 
and the purrlj Indian part of It remains 
wibstantialli the same now a* It was 
then— n mass of narrow and winding 
mean streets tonwtlmes ending In a 
oil-d-^c often lined mth as mean 
lmii*cs but jtDikled with beautiful 
tnosfjues tl»ugh most of the palaces 
of the noUes Irnvc disapp areiL 
The main thoroughfares howesTr 
are broad straight well metalled 
drained and lighted and they posscfi 
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John Duihl>y 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADE IN AN ALLEY OF MODERN DELHI 
Encircled on three sides a lofty rod sandstone -nail, three and a quarter miles in e-rtent and set 
iMth massive gates Shahjahanabad, the modern Delhi, built by Shah Jehan between the jears 
1638-58, contains a compact mass of buildings, threaded Math narrow winding streets and wath 
here and there a mam thoronghfare broad, straight, well ordered, drained and lighted 


many substantial buildings, whilst the 
pnncipal street — ^the Chandm Chauk — 
once one of the richest streets m the 
whole world, and to this day beloved of 
sightseers and tounsts, has throughout 
the greater part of its length a row of 
trees on each side and is an extremely 
interesting and imposing thoroughfare 
The city is enclosed on three sides by a 
lofty red sandstone wall, three miles 
and a quarter m extent, avith several 
massive gates, and on the west is 
flanked by the river Jumna and the 


Impenal Palace, known as the Fort 
Delhi was once entered by fourteen 
gates, eight on the land side and 
six on the nver, but many have been 
removed The pnncipal ones remaining 
are the Kaslimir Gate on the north 
(m the cemetery near by is the grave of 
John Nicholson), the Farash Khana 
and Ajmer Gates on the west, and the 
Turkuman and DeDii Gates on the 
south Withm the walls of tlie city 
are not only the Indian quarter, but a 
European business quarter and various 
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HJBTORfO OOLOEN MOMUE IN THE SILVER STREET OF DELHI 

Ttw ScTTfarl U jki or Co((tm Momw of Ro^un itd-djaLa. r>r« b Uw Chonlol Qmk, or SU rr 
SuttL la jyj *brflI>rfW br tSr >f\ad bL h tW« eti«r*iw-rlirtui*iftO(unrh- 

the varrioc IVnu ba «>rrFrodarvd. ((Mldtoka s t on llw ^tkro of IhH brt Ufal 

lattcuiarr * tcl»if ta r f «w f » > t » tllciKa U>* wSMfrt of Ujo LahiWtanU by tnwp* 


paUu buildingv These ore in the 
north and cast and are vparated from 
the Indian quarter by the East lodlao 
Railway which enter* the aty from the 
east by a magnificent bridge o'er the 
Jurona and t^a^■erv» it westwards 
Sooth of the raflwaj fa flic wcD 
kept Queen 5 Garden with Qoceo * 
Road a fine tborougiifarc running 
between it and the raflway line south 
of the Garden and between it and 
the Indian quarter the Qiandnl Qiauk 
itretebes also from east to west from 


the Fort to lire now demoIi‘jKtl Laltorc 
Gate a distance of thrccH^uartcn of a 
mile Between Uw Jama 'MQsjid (m die 
centre of tl« Indian quarter) and tlw 
Fort arc tlto cJiarming Edward \TI 
UcOTonal Gardens m which tlw NTty 
Imposing and wlmlrablj designed statijc 
of King Edward was unvxUcd by tltc 
Pnnee of Wales wl>en on his tour in 
India in 1931 ja. 

The lort In vtuated on the east of 
thccitj abuts directly on the nver and 
is without tlfc aty walls Outside also 
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lie a number of suburbs, chiefly Indian 
on the south-west and west and European 
on the north, where are situated the 
European residential quarters, several 
excellent hotels and various extremely 
well-kept parks and gardens, the district 
being intersected wth straight, \vide, 
good-surfaced roads and fopning a very 
pleasing contrast to the congestion of 
the city It is in this neighbourhood, 
too, that the temporary quarters of the 
government of India are situated and 
Government House (Viceregal Lodge), 
the residence of the viceroy 

Native Crafts and Modern Trade 

The arts and crafts of Delhi have been 
famed tliroughout India for hundreds of 
years, and under Bntish rule its work- 
men have not lost their cunning, while 
their products have achieved a celebnty 
that IS now world-wide They coni- 
pnse ]eweliy^ silversmiths’ work, brass 
and copper ware, ivory and wood carving, 
glazed pottery, muslin, shawls, silver 
cmbroidciyf and miniature painting 

Its advantageous situation as a grain 
market, a piece-goods distnbuting centre, 
and an important railway junction has 
attracted thither a good deal of European 
and outside Indian capital of late years , 
this has been accentuated liy the choice 
of the city as the empire’s capital, and 
it IS now a prosperous manufactunng 
centre, the leading industries being tliosc 
of flour milling and biMiuit making, 
cotton spinning, veaving and ginning, 
sugar-cane pressing, iron and brass 
manufacture and printing 

Glories of Slmli Jclian's Palace 

Tlic arclutccturil glonts of Delhi, 
rciumned ill the vorld o\i.r, he chnfle 
\\ itlun till Tort — ilio once gn at linjicn li 
I’alaee of blnh lehan Built on a 
uniform p! m md In tlu iuo>t m igni 
ficiiit of t!ie ru\ il Iniitdi r-, m Inrh i 
it IS on i nunt 1 1 ibor itt ^ ilo, forming 
1 p irall' logr im m> isuiiug i 6ro fut 
» i*-! ind\\<''t uid hitnoithand 

south i'mIusUi of I, itt\\a\s (In fll 
suh It is suttotiiul (1 In i \>ia nob’ 
v-ill tif ti d s,m(btotu ulnvid it inl< r- 


vals by towers surmounted by kiosks, 
and the pnncipal entrance faces the 
Chandni Chauk Entenng its deeplj- 
recessed portal you find yourself m a 
vaulted hall, nsing to tno storeys and 
375 feet long, having the effect of the 
nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral and 
formmg the noblest entrance known to 
belong to any existing palace 

Facing this entrance is tlie ]\Iusic 
Hall, the Naubat Khana Bc}’'ond it 
hes the great court of the Palace, in the 
centre of which stands the Diwan-i-’Am, 
or " HaU of Public Audience," and be- 
hind this a court containing the Rang 
Mahal, or the " Painted Chamber ’’ 
North of this central range of buildings 
is the Diwan-i-Khas, or " Hall of Pn\ ate 
Audience" The whole area of tiic 
palace is more than tw'ice that of the 
Escunal, or of any palace in Europe 
Such w'as the scale of building in the 
time of Shah Jehan 

Fate of the Famous Peacock Throne 

The Diwan-i-’Am is a splendid apart- 
ment, its most striking feature being 
Us engrailed arches It was here that 
the Great iMogul was accustomed to 
receive petitions in person In it, in a 
recess in the back wall, formerly stood 
the w'orld-famous Peacock fhroiit — the 
most gorgeous example of Us class that 
perhaps e\cn the l^ast could boast of 

The throne, ^ allied at /6,ooo,ooo, 
was carried from Delhi m 17^0 bv Nadir 
Shah, after his capture of the eita 
Rumour sajs U exists to d.iy in the 
trcasurc-houst of the Shah of I’l rMa, 
hut Lord Cur/on, who once eximiiKd 
the thrones then, etatis lh >t nothing 
remains of it, except, jKihipH, ^onie 
jioniotis worlid up in i moekm 
I’lrsiaii throiu 

\n exqui-Ue gi m of Dnetitai in hiti < 
tun IS till Diw lU i-Kliis It is Hi dll r 
thin till D w in 1 \tn and < on is's h' t 
pisilion of whiti in irbl' o pun tli 1 
III p iris It I '• ml It O' ji m M < )it i 

hinging til* n\>[ it 'ttm 1 tah o 1 

r<iri nor I m ontliui’ • <■! i!i 1 it 

of th' in! iv < 1 I 'Sit ' o 1 'b 
V hi< hut id ■ I < ! 'll ■ n 1 





//. f’t)i It Mti'iii'l J'' oj tity /' *1’ niosqiic'i in Iiultn dt ‘Piqued to piosiiit a plra'tinq r\.lnii)t, and it 
' ti'il II t’l >i^l\ fit an I iinnutiit'i hn'-t nn at, n l/nuhuaiL ahovt Ihc frir-iinai’U ■^patr'^ of Uu nty 
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Drxni In Uns ti la nf Ihr Jamn Wa jil i cr the luirli f thr kiit;<'l\ Ini tt I iiL 
of slff>s Icftdtnf' to ntt^ of xts tUrrr ^1/ u 11 b l h f th iiiiii tnt in i l ? ) 
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pJatf*nn a mitM qppr»rfM 

on a limit*, n vi « f pilbrx Tlw* 

irmrr fa f of Ih anlK^ pmihil 
an I i>T«- pih itTN Mr 

tmrmJ with i1 mrr* and f vucf ‘f 
dHicatP iWiirn an! ilnntv tt rutino 
cTO'tcil fn f^n *frp>niir>r IJik Upt* 
tmdi onj imr^Jr j >rp}im \tT«in«l 
ll»p rrrtf of tb<* Inn rtm^ thr fam^w 
m If a 1 araiW Ir on th^ 
far of t!y l-arth ill it i» ibi' " 

Thp inl lanilinc arrlnirnoraJ fralutr 

of Ih*" ciij i< iIk- pTral moMju Lrkr«na« 

Ihr Jama Ma ji 1 |l riv^ l> I flv ffom 
n rmimncr almrp-t m ib^ r nifc of 
ll/'- In lun ipj-uirr «ai Imill In *^ilt 
Jrlan ami !rH lo 1 -* orv of ib^ 
hn»**t Injifclirifrt d tl' Lanl in In«Iu 
TIh* fn'Trt founyard. 450 f i •/jnarr 
arxl uRimmlnl bj a cW frr on 
I«ih hl^ H paxTil «illi prarutr 
Htlh maiUp ami fvmmand a plnJii 
snr* of il|p lOliir cll> 

Om af I U* l'W «4 SWfMt 

TV imr-pi It-a*!! i< an oUonc •>» 
dnjn* It i< “^i frrt io kncdi »n 1 It 

aj>jni icbnl Ij> a macrnlJWit flvbt of 
tiofij* •tqri Tlmo doffv-i of diralin« 
wliifr mtrlil nv from iV fu»f ih 
tall and pracrfol miniril Hand at iV 
cormTs in front TlKJUundtofMfoIrmt 
can n mlup m tV prat rourtjan! am! 
tV fcirw on an) prrat dj) «»f iV 
Mo Irro cah ndar of thl<ta ta vmiliLipr 
in pra)TT It lirplj jmj*rr< Itr 

()lh«T buUdinps of ryite In IMhI arr 
the Kalan Ma jtd or IlUrV Mosfinp** 
v> calfrtl from itt diric aii;>p3ran<T 
Cainod from aDtK|tnt> >incr it ditrt 
from 13*^1 tV rripi of 1 troz '^lah 
tlip GeJ kn Motqoc of KcrJnn ud 
Uula, In Hhkli \idjr ‘^uh >oitcd on 
'[arch n 1739 pat-c tlir order for llic 
m.-«; ATTc of lit** Uihalrtlanit of IXihl 
and tlie loot of the (own (Ik Pearl 
Motqup a lui) ImOdinp added lo the 
I'alacc b) Anrunpzrbc at a pntate 
place of praj-cr tV former Untitli 
Reti<J«>c) now a povennoent coHege 
Uk lown-liaD whidi contaim o 
Hurbar Hall a good coUedkin of 
pieJorct a mmeura and a public 

Dao 


in»rsr> ami tV nnirch >f Jamr<i 
Imilt at a rott <f £t i/rko I 9 fnloml 
<tinnrr an idftcrT if rmown in tlir 
■mifp of Obi John C rnijunj 

HWrv llaattr** I IWkd 
Out ni iIk cut waU lo lltr tooth 
an<I vmlhwrti lir vatt red manj 
ImiMinr* niinetl j irll> nitncd or m a 
ftir ttatr irf pTr*/TvalK>n afl ronnrcicd 
with Ibr hi tor) of IXfhi \nHmg 
ihrv It ih tomb of il I mip-mr 
llumifun (Ittrr tmlrt amj a half from 
tilt r lit" 4 oolil liuihling of 

nr-- mb trnl fand tntv inUi I with 
whit marlJ ami with a white rnarW 
«l*mr vri in a irmcnl canbn ur 
nnndrtl ht an rmbaltlrtl trail with 
luwrrt and f nir g-itrwat'v 

\ mil wtttwaid from Ilumaxmnt 
tomb I lly lirtry' of Sium nd bn a 
prat M **1 m mt of lire tin of iIkU I 
K1 till and thr first Torhiak rmprn'f 
one of IV pTTndpd jian-i of M rdem 
nntfrftcp in all India It it irantiful 
tniiioat ami wtthin it ]r<-ul fetiurrt 
Mng a ramiji) mtr iV grave inlaU 
with motlnr-crf ^'cnrl and it' ciwtl) 
I« rrrd muH vrfrmv Qose lij thi 
tbiinr each In it little mdosure 
tm aindrd bv rirgant lall»ce*wtrk of 
while miilJe are the gravet of mant 
imm\>m nl the imperul famiK up t 
the Ibne of the Matin) -1 m;fcror 
Miliomnl Slab I*riocc jrlungir vm 

oflltegrral Whar arwl Jalianara 

thr ibuglitcr of Shah Jdan 

R Im af ■ nrt«t OWmiofy 
Of peculiar InttreM are the Kadam 
Shanf and the Obvrtator) of Jai 
Singh— tlie fonnrf a dab of »tone wkl 
tolicartlie Mcrcd footprint of Mahomet 
It It contained In a ba'in of water on 
IIk Burface of width float roscdravct 
nml tl>c liadn it Iniilt over the gra\t of 
Pateli Khan *on of Firoz Sliah w1k> 
died la 137^ Of tlie olrservatory liuiJt 
in 1731 onl) tV grrot equatorial dial 
exitlt and two round buildingt rcscm- 
UlngBmall Roman amphitheatrrt with 
tiert of orcltct for mcaturing the 
atcendon and dc lendon of the itar*. 

oj 
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Tlic hislorj' of modem Delhi from tlic 
lime of Shah Jehan is a stirring one 
Under Aunmg7cbc it reached the zenith 
of Its prosperity , after his death the 
Sikhs and Marathas broke away from 
Mogul nile and even harassed the citj' 

The Pnssini; of Modiil Rule 

S ickod by the Afghan adventurer-king 
of Persia, Nadir Shah, then by the 
Afghan Ahmad Shah Durr.ini, it was 
twice devastated b} civil w'ar, and m 
1771 the Mogul emperor Siiah Alam be- 
came the puppet king of the Marathas, 
wdio maintained a Hindu gamson in the 
proud old Moslem capital The Maratha 
challenge of Britisli rule resulted in their 
overthrow' and the restoration of Shah 
iMam, when British troops entered Delhi 
for the first time, and a Bntish Resident 
W'as appointed Shah Alam w as attacked 
by the Marathas again, however, when 
British troops helped to defend Delhi, 
and as it was clear that Mogul nile w'as 
over, the emperor w'as given a pension 
and Dellii passed under Bntish rule 

Tlie British brought peace and 
prospenty to Delhi Then after fifty- 
three j^cars of quietude came the Indian 
Mutiny, the seizure of Delhi by the 
mutineers, the restoration of Mogul 
rule under Bahadur Shah, and the 
gallant recapture of the city by Bntish 
and loyal Indian troops after a long 
and arduous siege From that time 
on it has known peace and prospenty, 
though it has witnessed many stimng 
e\ents of another, a peaceful, natvue 

Ancient Preeminence Regained 

At the great Delhi Diubar of 1911, 
when King George V and Queen Maiy 
visited India and^ amidst a scene of 
great splendour, were crowned Emperor 
and Empress of India in the noble city 
of Delhi, thus restormg it to its foimer 
proud title of “ Impenal,” the striking 
announcement was made that henceforth 
Delhi W'as to be India’s capital 

On account of its healthiness and 
sanitary advantages, a site was chosen 
a few miles south of the present Delhi 
and on the fnnge of the tract once 


occupied by the Delhis of the past 
The new' Dcllii is to be a w'ell-planned 
city of imposing buildings hanking 
broad, straight roads of regular design, 
for tlic greater part shaded with trees 
Its site is on fairly level ground, apart 
from a central ridge, dominated by a low' 
hill on w'hich stand the mam official 
buildings and Government House, the 
latter being on the lull summit, of noble 
proportions, an old-w'orld Mogul garden 
behind it and a spacious park beyond 
Before it arc tw 0 magnificent statue": of 
King George and Queen Marj', presented 
the one bj>' Maharajah Scmdhia, the 
other by the Maharajah of Gwalior 

Noble Appearance of New Delhi 

Then apjjcars a broad court 1,300 feet 
m length and 200 yards wide, laid out 
with grass and waten\ays and low trees 
and a great central column, the gift of 
the Maharajah of Jaipur This leads 
to another court of almost the same 
proportions, but hanked on either side 
by the secretariat buildings of the 
government, witli a clear vista do^vn 
the two courts to an imposing war 
memonal at the end of the ndge, a 
grand tnumphal arch spannmg this 
broad, central, and gradually sloping 
waj”^ similar to the Arc de Tnomphe in 
Pans, but of simpler design, m honour 
of the gallant dead of India, Indian and 
Eurojiean, who fell m the Great War 

On spacious sites, in commanding 
positions, stand hvo cathedrals, one 
Protestant, the other Roman Catholic, 
a university, an Institute of Medical 
Research, na museum and vanous 
colleges Flanking the city, north and 
soutli, are admirably designed parks 

And so, by the side of the Delhis of 
the past and the Delhi of the present, 
the Delhi of the future is taking shape, 
in ajchitectural style a blending of 
East and West, expressive of that 
cooperation between Bnton and Indian 
which IS the keynote of Indian adnunis- 
tration to-day, and which may be 
destined to lead India to the attainment 
of her great ideal — self-government 
Within the Bntish Empire 
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Autlxir of ** \ I rco Fann<^ to a 1 rro Stat (Ilonand) 


A POINTINC hand i< «lial the 
ootline of Di^nmirk k«ok5 liLr 
on the nxap \nd for two 
pmtrallom now Denmart: In' rftown 
the road towards a hi^lfcr mral anhra 
Uoo for the world. TIktc n pot a daj 
la the j-or in wlindi fome ford^joer 
it maj be from Cr'al Untain or one 
of the countries of the Continent or 
it ma> be from a countrj ai far awaj 
as Japan H riot tra\f limp up arwl down 
Dertmork MRcrtj stadjnnp the lesson 
which her rural folk ha\'c to (each 
country people In oilier Und 
There t> a pecullarl) Parmli kind of 
rural school whtdi Denmark has 
esIaWldtnl But this Is onl) one of the 
reasons wh> rural Denmark u m much 
visited and written about bj social 
reformen Unfortimttclj o Urpe port 
of what lets appeared In pnnt luvs been 
Inaccurate, There is a reason bejond 
lier rural dvOiratfon which make* 
Denmark specially Interestlop to 
BntKh people. It Is InhaHtcd bj a race 
wheat! rwns Iw the veins of the 

lintish. Of old the Danes harried the 
‘Jiorcs of England. 

AdrtvloTDM Spirit of eba D< c* 
Tlwusands ol odN’cnltrrrrt roust liavx; 
Ijccn lod In tbdr compasdess crosrinps 
ol the North Sea but tbc> poured on 
titc shores of Britain In fut.h hosts as to 
be able to set up as es'tTjix>d> k*noww 
one of her many djiiastica. The 
DanWi itarap on British placc-naines 
speech and phj^uo can never be lost 
whDc there remain towns and villages 
all over the country ending m bj 
houses and farms caDcd holm and 
while there arc born in the northern 
and eastern counties of England 
partknlariy boys and girls wlajse Uuc 


nvs and flaxen Intr prortaim tlnir 
kjn Inp to the Dane 

Britain al'«o interested in Denroarl 
because Denmark is the ncanM of tlic 
‘^candmasTan countries and a marwl 
has |>ccn wrought in ‘^candmaxia A 
century ago as an illostrious Dane 
jwMntedoni Scandinavda was the fighting 
conuT of Enropc Now I>owr\Tr 
unsettled and unfncndly parts of tlio 
Continent may be with one anotlicr 
no one dmms of fighting between 
Denmark and Norway or Swedco. 

R Iks of Da Kb E«rJr« 

Other things than the racial conne\k>o 
with the Danes and the fact that Den 
mark is the scene of one of (Ik worid i 
greatest pJays make the Briton at 
liome tbw It K northern u lies 
between the lafltnde of Darlington 
and loiTmcss and three-fifths of its 
population arc Wanders. lake Creal 
Bntam it fs a little country with 
colonies. If the dominions of Denmark 
no Vauger stretch into Scandinavia 
aaov (itc Sound and as they are 
aahl to ha\*o done of old time into 
Germany and Russia Denmark has 
atm outposts in Iceland the Faroes 
and Greenland and untD lately \\l- 4 
Indian islands, whidi srero wisely 
disposed of to lire United State*. 

The Rcfonualior which cost so many 
U\Ts In Great Britain and the Nether 
land# was bloodless in Denmark. Tltat 
it was none tire less cfTcctivo b shown 
tlm fact that while there arc mon. 
than a mllJion and a half Roman 
Catholics in Holland there an. only 
a few thousands in Denmark. The 
Rcs-olutlon in Dcmnirk was cquaUx 
peaceful and the seals of state are 
now In tbo hands of peasants sota. 
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Tlie cockpit of the north, fc\\ countncs is a Danish legend that an Jinghsli 

ha%e been more \\ar-i\astcd than captain sprang overboard rather than 

Denmark The Danes ha\e not for- take part in this oppressn e act Tuthc 

gotten Bntam’s share in their sufferings months later the countr3'^ as invaded 

Before Copenhagen m iSoi Nelson it is not surprising that the close of 
fought one of his least glonous engage- the Napoleonic era left Denmark 

ments The m\thical narrative which bankrupt Yet there was to follow, 

IS reproduced in a well-known work of almost within a generation, the struggle, 

reference is no longer countenanced by endured in Danish temtor}', with 
historians Si\ rears later Bntain Prussia Then came the dogged, pitiful 

appropriated (he Danish fleet There conflict of J^6^, which Danish art “-o 
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pcrfpiuntl} partraj'*. Tbr KWthrm 
pIWl^ncv^ o( and !W«lan 

more than a third of the ivholc coanir> 
»<Tc tom awaj (North S1 «\ik wa» 
restored in 1919) and 

pnvbolopKallj It almcit as if 

Britain had lost ^ktvtland had evrr^ 
tthrre paUiDp rmiindrr* of alien fret 
and tatter memonrs foe a IvfvttnK of 
km among the dam. 

What tire Danr^ had left of tl»eir 
conntrj was not a land ndi m natural 
rrVHTTCrt. There x* in IKnmark no 
coal tlat counts ami no otlrer mineral 
The Knl is not consKWred to be of tbs 
first qniUt j \S ith regard to the 
dimate the prc.’alent viirwls are from 
the »i-st or soatb-ndt but the airrapc 
temperature for the j-rar resembles 
iTTj much tliat of Scotland br^*oml 
ln\ TTires There a a rainfall nmilar 
to tliat of tlw Eastern coanties of 
England but an F ««x tcncultunl 
tklepaimn femnd vegetatuan tno or 
three necks betund jjrt VorIu,*’ tnd 
badciviencc tliat ihculntcf^mefcloop 

TVrmurk “ tlre^ mere inclmcd t« 


think " p<Kse«cs feir material ad\'*n- 
taftes as far agncuilure is cotKcmcd 
Es‘cr> nsitor to Denmark feels that he 
15 in a nind-snrpt cuuntrj What is 
called the highest lull is onlj feet 
abosT ‘cadet'rl It is named a little 
pailtettcah} lleaicn s Mountain 

Hand hrcetl a race of manj fine 
qualities But there are dilTicalties tn 
the uaj of the dei-clopment of a country 
uilh mar debt a anintrj of no great 
naiaral ssraltb a fuuntr> a third of 
uhovarrai dinded IretuTcn 4.J islands 
h\Tn llh capita] C ipenhaum is «> 
cut *fl from the mainland tliat a 
journey to tt means embarkations on 
(uo tram femes tire pa sjge bj one 
ul ulilch la ti an hour and a lialf 

\nd It IS to Ire rtmrmbrrtd that 
fnanj generations after tngbnd had 
beheaded an ODtcadiabJe king sane 
ideals of avil hlrertj had nude such 
limited pTogrevs m Ds.nmark tliat llic 
ppnTmment nas an antocraq It is 
not so long ago citlirr tlut what 
b non one of tire most enlightened 
nations in tnc uorld submitted to a 
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COWNCR or 10HDtn«-* ouajnt town muarc 

thrw I rl t<i* ik 1 t ^ trrt lyi* *« I vJ 

m I (1 »cih 1I-H« n fcal *■' 1 a 

•rtfufl t wlirf I > TKt» t» I •J^ U I rwn ) 


ff>J 9 

S‘>^«TT> !•% »Iik!i tl 
l^lrtTWT fj T'T'l tl 

I <-• rr' f I'tiJ n 
»a*^» ar •*' ' 

U rt iJj- Nrlr 

nl\ (olt » »hr ' 

r\at~j f- < t cjjilal 

\n r I ifTp^t I 

1 I j irii li**" 

Ijfvl i\ K\r‘ C rr r-n 
»1 hJi N { llr-t M 
atrlJ At 1 #ftr» f^ \ i 
in tl»'«5itK Jjr\ 

\uU^»*1nO.«Tnl T7<i 
ifn^ f1rr> 

Tlr-arr-a rfl^rmatVi 
15 «n *.| tjfr n «-» 

»!»• «/ ( Sry»(Iir ll «fvl 

t!^- \ tx (l*r»r 

»tv! A rjuartrt 

Tlrfr arr u*vW tlrr^^ 
i * millp<n 
j nj h To'^^Jitmi 

•M »}►/• rtnicniK'ti (f tn 
IVtttnnfl I nTnal in 
at «trtaCJihntthi'annuj| 
jftrtrav n 

n*^ r^arxitt'T^ d Jut 

land Tktikti niJl<-v up V 
mw-Ji rd prfimait t» 
ljrp-l> li--atlKT<la Inw-r 
Iitkl. mufl d »h*ch 

tia* twTfl iV-irtmifKtUj 

pJintnl viiili trrr-i ani otlirnM'** 
ircUim-M TVfp U ■ frramtr idaM 
frf IfcardKJm awi) t«l »n th^ Hilik 
«hkh it all tl tt frmaifM t4 Ihf *i»nlith 
loTjino in lUnMi posv-^xtjo 
TV' raiJir3)t arr* a cnn kkratJe 

rutkmal Av^rt TU^ total o( tranvrn 
nvrtof v(-''<U An<l viiJmfi \rt'-rlt It a 
litUc otTf a rodlHin Itmt. I>cntnafl.t 
crpwtt to Hriliin almc«t cuihflj' 
Bcncnllural mfrr In i^Jt ji miDiom 
•paintt fmportt of milbont AUnit 
hii tV ppopk pit tliHr Uvln^ 

li> ajjrictilturr 

TV popolation o( iJ^Rlaiwl and WaV-t 
h tixIfTO lira's RTTatrf linn tV popuU 
lion of iXtimJUk bat Ihcrr are almott 
at man) m*si womm and cluldreo on 
the land la the little enunir) at In the 
large one Ilow mral IV cntmitj It 


l« M eTVWl€» 1 }»'l 

IV \iMlor friJurt »h«* traxrU to 
Ik-nmatk b) Vr important Mram 

Aliip line Of two fd iV larpr^t Imit 

one i« callnl after a ptonerr of aCTknl 
loraJ resrarth Ihe- otlfcr afur iV 
chairman of ilw DonJ h Apncnlttiral 
*kvwt) Tlr elvd Im anil iV votes 
of I V FotriKH On>ce f flhelVpartment 
of Ihiblic WofU and for both Hchws 
of lojliamctit arr loprtbrr ja<t al>riul 
IV total of |V vote for the OqiaTlmmt 
of Af^ncultUTc Tlirfr arc Dirtidi 
manufaciuTrt hr^rl) of rtriai itn for 
the nun on the land In and not of 
Dmmaric bol tV cxporU whk-li arc 
not a^rricoltoraJ inoduct* are not more 
than to per emt of tV total 
Tlurc is in Denmark what HJflro<wi 
calktl ” the most enlightened pe»«antr) 
In tV v.yrid. We quote \ Imld 
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peasantry, its country’s pnde,” but 
when we do so, have we not an impres- 
sion of something a httle bovine and 
forlorn ? The Danish peasants have 
good coats on their backs and money 
in their pockets, they have a nice 
vehicle or car to nde in, and, as a rule, 
the freehold of their holdings Two 
members of a recent mimstry were 
peasants In the Cabinet of nine which 
succeeded it there were three peasants, 
and a fourth member, the pnme 
mimster, came from a peasant family 
Denmark is a peasant state Before the 
Great War this state (which has a 
Labour government) sent us nine out of 
every ten pounds of butter and bacon 
it made, and nme out of every ten eggs 


its hens laid In 1922 the export of 
butter alone to Great Bntam was 
valued at nearly 14 millions sterhng 

Denmark stands where she does 
to-day because of a wise system of 
land tenure, because of education and 
because of cooperation A landless 
proletariat cannot by means of educa- 
tion be transformed mto an active and 
free people A people with such stuff 
in them as m the Danes must mevitably, 
when weU settled on the land, become 
enlightened The beginnings of a good 
land system in Denmark were laid m 
1788 Compulsory education began as 
long ago as 1814 

What one finds m Denmark is a 
country in which the area of peasant 



Danluh Lccatloo 

SYMBOLS OF DENMARK’S GREAT DAIRY-FARMJNG INDUSTRY 


Dnni<;U farmers In\c made their cQuntra preeminently an exporter of c}air> products A Rreat 
part of the a!;riculturo is dcaoted cntircl> to proMdinc food for stock instead of human Ijcmps, 
and in this \\a\ thc> ha\c suraiacd depressions in the price of cereals that lia\c injured the farininR 
communities pf otlicr cgi^iutnc? 4*“^ farm lalxiurcr i-- enrourapCd to sta> gn the iijnd 
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TWELFTH CCNTUnV CHURCH ON THE UONC ISLAND OF BORNHOLM 


Pott VAb». »»<• «4 «b^ W H L>*abh I r>— ldjtI i i l«n>I 4 wwir i*» 

Mirr mW ( IV Mill** S*i. 'jo mt>* r>i M 7 U»i nd *J \ *i"ilb I nHs ll rtar* 
\ VmrrO H I rA lA WflVtv Dt l« < l> M b h i TV ^SfwraiMi 

h nAtlf IbJt f Ll* fiit ThK kwh l*% Vl^rr* H are uhi S A, 1V b>H I i*b 


land la^ been larc for erntonr^ 
W'hethcr lIiK peasant land v.m let to 
the peauntj or WiS owiwd l») tin* 
peasants it svas eqoallj peavint land 
tl)A aliriutlon o( nlJcli is-as (orlitiUcn 
hj custom and law The IXinlsh Idnps 
cop»-d with the power of tbe pn\alei:nl 
dasMTs and the clerro h> rdjdng on 
peasant sjinpatb} and lases. 

As far back os the foarteenth ccnliir> 
It was made fllepd to bu) land from 
tlK peasant freehokkr Four hundred 
jssirs It became the la» tliat land 
should bo let for the whole lifetime of 
the peasant Althoogh there was an 
ingoing to paj on takir^ a holding tbe 
rent remained the same for gmerationv 
A centnry later it was enacted that the 
wkkw of a tenant should keep posvrwion 
of her husbands farm wjictlicr she 
married or noL This is still (be 
ItenlshUw A farther custom that the 
son should have a diim to rent Ws 
parents hoidlDg was usually obeyed 
From the some tbne dates tbe law 


forladding the mergiOR of ;>ea«aai 
farms m e^atrv 

Dunng the period wlicn Imgli !i 
comionn land wns Uini, cnelovd fl>o 
wraith) DamslicomrrKm law! was being 
npp<fflKmetl among llw ys.a'ants. At 
the time that Koben Hums peasant 
and poet at his wits end for morte) 
WQS Ihinlring of emipmltng the IXinWi 
state was offenng peasants loans at 
a per cent in ord»T that tbej might be 
aHc to bu) their farms It became the 
law that a peasant could not be csTctctl 
without tlm decision of a magtstnitc 
Wrecked os the country was lij the 
Vapoleonlc wars it possessed an 
dement of ilaltihtj in the fact that a 
trorterof the peasants owned tl« land 
tnej cuUivTitcd. 

A series of acts has encouraged large 
landowncn to sdl land to peasants. 
It has long been the law that a man 
buying an additional holding must haso 
a forroJiouse and a family on tills 
off farm Farmers Iia\*c been fined for 
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STATUE OF HANS ANDERSEN IN OLD ODENSE 
Odcn'c 1' the c-ipital ot Tunen I'^Hnd and near the n%er of that name It has an clcacntli centnn 
catlicdral and an excellent s\«tem of electrical street liphtmg, manufactures chemicals and cloth, 
and was the birthplace of Hans \ndcrscn Tlic hoU'C m which this event took place is now a niii'cnm 
and the proud inhabitants of the cit> have set up an cflipa of this pioneer m fairvlaiid 
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iMnp on one farm with il«nr mnUni* 
oUlc arvl tMoq onotlirr lo run v'ming 
stock on A ki« of 1*^ f--t aM»lc a 
am «|a\l to tlir king' cnil h'l lo 
provHJc kwn' for apnculloral labourer' 
nho ujntol to i)l)tain hoUmcH 

\nd the rr<nlt ? IXani'li farm -we 
mi> u> roophU that thc^ ore about 
two-third the ir nf Hnti h farm' 
an malnj) frrrboUL Not rnorc tlion a 
thirteenth of the caltu-ated area of llw 
coonir} 1% compo'rtl of Urge r'tatr' 


country depend' le" on it' nnlaraJ 
roourct' tlian on tlK" qanlitj of the 
Libour applied to its dcseljpment and 
on the intellipencc that directs the 
Libour ** Tlie heatl of the oldest 
apnculloral e\p»nmental suiton m the 
world Kothim'ted in nnfdand has 
ca&ed the histor> of Doni h apncnltur 
ffum the nxtKs cntrarKTinp Lpio 
the «<tit-> Danish arul Jtntish apnad- 
torr had raosTtI 'omnshai on similar 
lines The Danidi farrmr and tb< 



MM 

PCACt AND CHARM IN A CORNER OF RURAL FAABORG 
A pmdLiriir ol OemaarL H IV tjc( tKat U blttd «r* kIsx^I et mnrv Impcirt'tjTre Ikui It miln 
UM Cvrv«b>4*^ Vb# ufdUl b on m ht-nif) ZtiUthI } and ibe blaad la pot t ot «u« H 
Tanea Oa^ cA 1 odm trv>it rVUtn-aqttf low«« h I bgr(. Is rarme ol abira arr tbna oU 
hall tenbc ml bocv»— lb* ri«bt-lund u apoibwart 


There arc not more tJian 900 Iwldings 
ol more than 3S0 acre*. If we reckon 
tmoll boldJnps os otca' up to about 
jj acres — a common Brill'h notion of 
a cnall bolding is three acre* and a cow 
— then a «r\-ctilh of tbo calllsTitcd area 
is small hoJchnga. Taking the total 
number of agricultural holdings 90 per 
cent IS freehold compared to the Bnthh 
13 per cent 

A verj dtstingoisbed historian has 
written that the prosperity of a 


Untish fanoer liad combined com 
production and bs-e-^toclu But the 
British farmer then decided to bank on 
meat production The Dane went m 
for dair^-inp E\-cnta lia\-c shown 
says Sir John RusviU ** that It was 
emphalicaljj the right cMce, 

Dairy fa^ng pcoduco* much more 
food pCD rata thau meat production 
and it allows full scope for— indeed 
It necessitates— those coopcratisc 
methods of business and production 
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which have since dominated Danish 
agnciilUirc “The wisdom of the 
Danish choice,' he goes on, ‘ was 
evident m the ’eighties and ’nineties 
when ILuropc was flooded with cheap 
agrieultural produce from the virgin 
countries of the New World and Aus- 
tralasia Wheat fell to nearly half the 
price English agriculture suffered a 
temble set-back and did not begin to 
recover until about 1896 D.anish 
agriculture, on the other hand, was able 
to make headw'aj^ all the time The 
improvement m dairying reacted on 
arable farming the export of butter 
rose from 10,000 tons jicr annum m the 
late 'seventies to 100,000 tons before the 
Great War, and the yield of w'heat rose 
from 30 9 to 36 5 bushels pei acre Thus 
the Danish system has proved to be 
eminently suitable for the production of 
wheat from the land, and herein lies the 
great importance of its lesson for us ” 

EfTcotG of Falling Wheat Prices 

The fall in the pnee of com, due to 
cheap production abroad, by which the 
worling classes of Great Bntain, 
Holland and Denmark — the three coun- 
tries which have no duties on agn- 
cultural produce — ^liave so much bene- 
fited was differently met by the Bntish 
and the Danish farmer The British 
farmer tried to balance accounts by 
savmg labour Because fewer hands 
are needed to mind cattle than to grow 
crops, he proceeded to devote areas of 
ploughed land to grass On his grass he 
tried to carry as manj^ cattle and sheep 
as possible On his remaining arable 
land he went on steadily growing comg 

How Danish Farmers Met the Crisis 

The Dane did ]ust the opposite He 
kept all the labour he could on his land 
He ploughed up grass and got nd of 
sheep He was minded to market, not 
a raw matenal like com, but fimshed 
articles He would make his farm a 
factory in which to produce milk for 
butter and pigs for bacon If he grew 
com it should be fed at first cost to his 
stock He \vould also grow for lus 


cattle and pigs large quantities of roots 
and green fodder This provender he 
w’ould supplement by buying foreign 
com, foreign bran and foreign cake 
And because he wanted these foreign 
products at the lowest possible pnee, he 
look care that there should be no duties 
on them at his ports 

To-day the problem for the Danish 
farmer is not at all whether it pays to 
grow' com for sale at present pnees 
Such an inquiry seems to him the mark 
of an unprogressive farming oullook 
He is intent, not on selling off his crops, 
but on feeding them as fast as he can 
to his stock and in buying in as much 
more food as he can Denmark, from 
being a gram exporter, has become a 
gram importer The com and other 
produce wdiich she imports are turned 
into butter and bacon and eggs, w’hich 
are exported at pnees which could 
never have been got for the raw' matenal 
With regard to the amount of labour 
kept on the land, there is not only what 
Denmark can produce, herself, but an 
annual importation of several thousand 
Polish and Gahcian farm workers. 

Success of Cooperative Enterprise 

/igain, six-sevenths of the bacon made 
in Denmark come from cooperative 
factones Denmark is a network of 
cooperative societies A Danish farmer 
thinks nothing of belonging to a dozen 
of them on the sound one-society-one- 
]ob pnnciple The meetings a Danish 
farmer has to attend, for which he is 
often chaffed, give him self-confidence, 
a knowledge of business, a sense of 
responsibihty and the habit of render- 
mg pubhc service 

The remarkable thmg about the 
farmers’ cooperative enterpnses is that 
the vast capital mvolved is not the 
farmers’ It has been readily advanced 
by the banks on the ]omt responsibihty 
of the members This is the great secret 
of agncultural cooperation 

The existence of the butter factones 
or creamenes, which give the farmer 
back his milk after the cream has been 
separated fro n it, makes possible the 
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Denmark Mdmps Plads at Aalborg ts beautified by this old timbered tvarehouse The port is on Limfjord 
and, besides being a prosperous trade centre, is the scat of a bishop Aalborg means “ cel castle” 
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t)r\ VARK 


ifiirimrni iHaI rv’n j 1 trvnvrtj m Ik 
InO rt 1 W I ‘ ' r n ar I 
ral\-n Ha\iB Ian lr\| -ifinl 

ll-^ fno 1 K- jn^^rct 1 fi m inKt 
cb’ r>* Injtirt mij 

f\]rTJn| In'TQ iVnnitk i»)«}i 4 iv* t 
nicV* frtTn ju Iren rj err^n I v^n 
lit of I tr M H J |■-Jr s 

r-rvrmn- nt um; T1>^ it I ■» j nt 
m 'T'-v II nH) n ajli’i a urultitii t 
f-T ft Int nvtfwjaj^ Ix) hi 
nvfn m a t*i rrnun waj Tlrtr lui 
l^vn nn ct I'Cinr 

It «At I Tnirv- <-f tinr rtf H ni 
ertwaJ t! at lirr l)intv!i 

iv-jvnii »rt j MlKul tl\ L I rrl |rt 

avail tifnn !vi-v nf trv 1 nwal in tru ti n 
ar>l tn -p r ,rtatr'n TI al 

evtr U fit p-rvrral nlniati n iv «I m 
I ift t tfr- lirm^v nual **1 j 1 J 

{hJrh *<1 k»i3 \ Vkluth vatmt llrtn hri 
tiu! tl*n l<-ael n-rthinc <n\ of wIkIi 
1 Invp mvr W mv.' inj ilut llr^ 
ki lyit vfl 1 il cr ptfilv at llfi* Tful 
f tl^r ituiiiov fo tlK- 
froralh, rquipjinl 1 t r ‘II't*-! 

I which j'Wf; nvm an«I worrirti ( .rt 
m wintrf cufwrfti tlirm-<-lvTv u«ih 
lu t <y mu ir j tr) fooi m cmminoi 
art tb^ Uvoi frf pral mon of all limoi 
atviphjntcilrtfrtlv 

U aJ Cr*m LaaJ 

IfrvnninK in aninilturil cooihllnfu 
onl\ a wvrnth of Ibr culliv ulrrl arra It 
wdrf j»»Tmai>rni pra v Tl>^ numlwr 
of Uvc-ttock kept K tif) lartT In tW 
Grvt )Tar of llie Ttrat War tJaro wire 
yfwfico anmulv — 3,500000 cJltlo 
l>nrv^ 513000 berp ~and 
rS-o^Wi fowh on nine rnUlkm acm. 
Ccfialv coverrd in iQt aFooooo 
WTtt Rratt and Rforn crop* i 990,000 
»cr« nxKt 1,000000 oerrt other 
erupt 1^,000 aerct mradow 859,000 
acm and fallow 341 000 acret 

In the period 187O1880 Denmark 

an import larplut (that It 
itnporti lett exports) of £3,035000 
'eocth of com flour meat Icetling 
atulTt and aecd. In the period 1910- 
^9^3 the had a turpJut Import of at 
moeb as £9 3<j8,ooo uhHo Ikj aurplut 

DM 


raj «ft of antmjl j^r litre In I n-ri 
In m £1 I4J non to £ t 510 or i wnrtli 
TVtr c<mU! fv)! |pe a rl artr prriire of 
II** chtn in amcnliaral irrarlic 
• hi li hit tslm iJ fr It mi\ !-■ 
adlil fit! Ilf** rt|>rrt «f Initlrr m 
rrtavnl m fr thin i\ timrt f I ir m 
art! I am nvnr llun *tttr< n nmrt ar I 
I rn*t al trt rsrlit lim*-* l«riBn-n it 

ami lb'* if/>i 5 r O' I 

f ) >(J lr*«i lK« hiai 

TI axTtiC^ Hlrf-Jl enp r I l\ n 
1 5 ar I ton.; t J fi m 4 t 4 I 

t -vie- t. It t r*m 4^ I'U'li 1 4i;iii t 
wJl in I rflin^I an-I Wjlrt n toil I 
33 !<mb<-lv. Ititl'A free fn m 'i t 
I j IkI It is t fw 50 I Hit w-i whi 1 
<r> to* 4 t mt prf arrr ttrr 5 
an I mtr id* wlurh hid Itto tf 1 
wro- } 5 anil m icb m rfr I >rj l> drv 
imtirt in trail d tvJtrf llun minr Id 
u otllv an* |bt l!j llr total |*rTxIuo* 
of rTi»j>i lus ifWtriseJ m Iwrnij JYJI 
!*> 35 i*-t emt 

Tlr rmml»f if cattle wut d uWed 
anil !l*e nambrf of twine wat mcrea i I 
tve Iinv-s Tl»e jitl 1 erf I otirr p-r cow 
IT* e ffum Ilf pmnj prf erm* m tn 
'*» jiountlt In I loV flie jirl 1 of nulk 
Imm 510 rail rirt m 190 ■/ to 55 j gilkmt 
in 19} lb 1 nf all Dam II farms wliteh 
wnt In opoft to llie Kin*al Dani h 
Acitcnltnral'Wmelj llnrrwa anaverapr 
nr| |>tofit of 8 (1 per cent in 1930' •'i ami 
of 1 3 J r wit in 1931 2, 

lltib ft I 8lt*}«rd r 1to(k n 

The notion tint Paul h agricultnre 
auTfcrd on a 1u it of piori) pahl taboor 
It inaccuralr The wjRct of Lilwurert In 
19.1 averapnj 2 *^5 kroner 3 jrar 
tliero bring afxiut 44 kroner to tlic 
pmimL Nor is the land sklmjied fur 
lalKHir On a l>T*cal farm of 100 ten** 
Ibe labour was iIutt men and a marrlul 
ttocfcman and hit wife or>e mahl In 
help with the milking, and two bbotners 
for tlx months. 

Il h BjinjTtomatic of the social 
condition of rural Denmark that w 
much of It is clcctncaU> lichtwi In 
addition to the tervicc ol tlie big central 
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po\\cr st.ilions there arc 250 cooperative 
(.Icetncit}' ‘societies Manj farms arc not 
only lighted by electricity but arc hav- 
ing their threshing and grinding done 
b}' electricity "The Danes seem averse 
to mnoration,” mote Mai^' Wollstonc- 
craft, which only shows how a nation 
may be misjudged 

Tn dwelling on the agricultural ad- 
\ancc a word should be spared for the 
advance in forestry Nearly 3,000 miles 
of heath land, marshes, etc , have been 
transformed into forest or farm-land 
Sixtj’^ years ago there were 200 square 
miles of forest m Jutland, now there arc 
as many as 700 

Those who visit the Danish farmers 
are impressed by their hospitality, by 
the row’s of books and pictures in their 
houses, and by the number of papers to 
which they subscribe There is a general 
air of well being and of intelligence 
tliroughout the country Demark is 
intensely democratic 

“ The brothers of Englishmen, the 
Danes,” was Nelson’s phrase But there 
are aU sorts of odd differences for ex- 
ample, and at random, the incessant 
coffee dnnking, parsons m their ruffs, 
the family doctors with their annual 
salaries, the more northern architecture 
— one feels vaguely that one is in Scan- 
dinavia and that Russia is not far away 
One notices such thmgs as Hamlet 
w’lthout the aspirate, the storks, the 
habit of smging, and the plates of 
" smOrrebiOd ” (sandwiches of a dozen 
sorts) avaflable at every inn and 
restaurant After dinner one still finds 


the guests shaking hands with one 
another and tlicir hosts, and saying 
'' Vclbckomme ” (" May it agree w'lth 
you ”), or " Tak for mad ” ('' Thank 
}’0U for food ") 

li^vcrj’ visitor to Denmark will w'ant 
to go to Elsinore (HclsingOr) — he can be 
accommodated w'lth a sight of the tomb 
of Hamlet , to Roskildc, the bunal-place 
of the Danish kings , to the castles of 
I'rcdcriksborg and Kronborg, and to 
the open-air museum at L5mgby, where 
so much of old-time rural Denmark is 
preseiw’cd w'lth remarkable skill There 
is to be found there a farm-house from 
Slcsvig (from which region many of the 
English jicople came), which was 
ongmally built nearly three centunes 
ago It helps one to realize how our 
forefathers lived 

In his joumej’s by boat and train 
the stranger can hardly fail to see some- 
thing of the moors and fjords as w'ell as 
the wonderful meadow's and cultivated 
fields of Denmark But it is w’ell worth 
while to break the journey at Esbjerg, 
the usual port of entr}’, and make a 
special tour, instead of hurrying on w’lth 
the crowd by night express to Copen- 
hagen Jutland — ^the resemblance be- 
tw’een Jutlanders and Yorkshire folk 
has often been stressed — ^has not only 
old-w’orld Fano and Ribe to show, and 
Askov wth one of the most famous 
people’s high schools, and the fjord 
torvns out east, but the runic stones at 
Yelling, m honour of the great-grand- 
parents of Canute and beanng on it a 
pnmitive picture of Chnst 
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Natural Division Penmsular and m- 
suleir portion of the Great European plain 
(Cf South Sweden, North Germany, Hol- 
land ) A lowland, a gentle su rface-swelhng 
across the natural connexion between the 
North and Baltic Seas 

Climate and Vegetation Naturallj- 
heath and moorland (Cf North Germany) 
much has been afforested As dry as East 
Anglia, as cold m wmter as the Scottish 
uplands, and as bleak and ivmd-swept 
In summer as warm as Southern Eng- 
land, with longer days due to its situation 
m a higher latitude 


Resources and Products Limited m re- 
sources to the produce of the soil Den- 
mark’s chief products are manufactured 
farm produce, chiefly butter and bacon 
The people outside Copenhagen are a 
rural folk, most of whom occupy small 
holdmgs, for the peasant has more defimte 
rights to a share in the land than else- 
where m the world By dint of coopera 
tion they have become a dairying people 
“ par excellence ” 

Outlook Denmark will prosper as a 
provider of pro\’isions to the mdustnal 
areas of Western Europe 
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Drab Land of Desolation and Promise 

b) I lorcnct I nnn!>nroii['li, ritr-; 

Ir xr^rt I ffu 1 « I \ollKiftt% <n I 


T ill v»otI 4 t in 

pTti m I Knnufrj i I 

nil n f Un 1 tr I lum: in a 
ivniLflv liiffti n frnn tl^ 1-4 irm 
It IJjn rarfr m Itol atn 1 iIk 1 lla 
pf iPr pAmjV iLinVrtl n il^ In 
IIk- p at oI tin- I>MWt it 11 

on thrrj 1 lf\ tiff lU rk *^4 T!n> «1»^ 
rVibnija ho'iH on tila< n con j lot 
pT>ffra|ihirjI mtitt incc ruinr I 
]*rTnnJ'Tj on all k*- ir li i mail ari'l 
flrail)HWiryTj I wfvUrir% rrwumlam 
otti n\mr>r anil ecu taJ 

Intlt^*rtith iKoin.-rr fb-- rrTf><nircil 
bonfvlm «hirh o>tjl h L tlfi- !>• I ruj 
a< a pnlitira] anit n n ^ a natun) Iml a 
cwi\*rtiiiotul me- an<l mni from Ih 
T>awil>p 'onv ten mike o{ Tnnucaia 
In (he lUack Va vfrtv Irn railrs oonh 
oi (he Itul»anin pul of \ariu Thi 
com'rttlHWUlfrcmtKf «a rix^tlmafcnrd 
ance wJlli llie trnn of tin* Tr Jt> ol 
IJakarrst m 1913 on iIm- coo 

clinaon of (Ir «ccond Ilolkan War 
l*nQC lo dial (ime die lioinvlars line lud 
born drawn from the Danulx* cast of 
*Jilrsfm lo iN? llhck Sea a frts mlk» 
K»(h of Mingalu dial is (o m\ at an 
amjgc distance of about tldrtj miln 
DortJi of dw present frontier 

Br**d Kl Obtm 

In shape this broad pasMge Is an 
jnrpalar oblong' or ns it lias been 
homOfopd) ik'icribcd “ an obfonc with 
a waist 1 or from Turtuau (he 
Barmbe flowi pers3stend> in an caslerlj 
dlrecUon as Iboogh impatfeot to reach 
the bca, then near Ce^s'oda — where 
a raBwaj stretches like a girdle from 
riser to coast across a weU matkotl 
natural depresskm—lcss dean forty miles 
distant from the digbUy indented tliorc 
ft mddcnJy ttmu westwards anih with 


dir rsrrpti m nf a 1 lo 
n AT Hal'h’sa rTiniinut-. i( rapn > n 
niTwtowjfl 1! nrrlh until pruJI\ 
wilh a tinng corsT at ( alair it wui: 

4in ir lire ca I pill min MSiral 
ct nn 1 anil wm«l mwardtiith va 
Wttli the o.cr^ tK n d * well matkctl 
pt tntsinn at tire mniilli nf the Daniilw 
die roj lime nf r Irm l-oiindiri I 
I m anil on tly w li^k fauK iruglit jwl 
in»n>ct njosi Imi muih l»rpkrtj in dw 
n irth whetr lire sea I rv-traies fjr ml 
tlw Lnil fadnoning f If )|wl/ cTTfls and 
bgnims of *onir con kkrjtJe ire 

bl nlrf D«h •( lb* D be 
Th della eon liin es the nortlirm 
(iouniUr> M« are tlw time mouth 
Kills '•nJina an<f ^1 Gcocfr preail out 
in fan fi lurm o\er a whk evpinv* of 
anasial rami onl\ mall portrnm tf 
winch are uffiOrnlK lal>tc to fumi»b 
grontid uitahleforman lialntaiten and 
»och culin-atjon as e\t\ts is found ooJj 
in the rwnmlj of the few scattered 
snllagea. Tire dHIa nisTTs an area of 
ohoot tjvo square miles and along the 
coast Irrtweeo the mouth of hiUa and 
dutofSt George measures fort\ miles, 
Danes of I’arjing height hart estalilished 
IhemsehTS round die Kilu rooulh 
clsewlmr Ihrougliout the whole ddl 
lltc land IS low and manhj being onlj 
two feet abosT seadc-irl abont lire mouth 
of Salma that arm of ilte DannU. which 
bisecis the rldta while in some parts 
U h octaallj below »ea le\-d. 

Irc5h-waler lake* fed by these 
brandling roouthi 0 / the great ri\TT are 
nmnerwn hot made IndisllngoIihaWe 
from the swamps h> periodied floods to 
wWch the entire area b liable h b 
estimated, nemdiefcM that the ddta 
gains anmialiy from ten to filtetn feet 
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DOBRUJA, LOW HOGSBACK BETWEEN DANUBE AND SEA 


towards the sea, and is slowly but surely 
becoming more and more consohdated 
The natural boundary on the south 
may be said to be formed by the Deh 
Orman, or " Wild Wood ” — a region of 
bleak and barren highlands stretclung 
across north-east Bulgana, almost 
parallel to the Rustchuk-Vama railroad 
Their highest point, 1,624 is near 
Voivoda, a village situated some nine 
miles north-west of Novi Pazai 

From the foothiUs of this Balkan 
range, north of Varna, a plam breaks 
away m a senes of gentle undulations 
with a shght fall towards the Danube 
delta This plam, knoivn as the 
Dobruja, may be divided roughly mto 
four regions There is first the plateau, 
including much steppe-land found 
in the south and centre , then, the 
rugged hilly country of the north-west , 


next, the marsh-lands where broad 
lagoons monopolise large tracts m 
the east , and last, the delta of the 
Danube with its numerous waterways, 
lakes and broad stnps of reed and 
alder-beds, as well as wide mud-flats and 
extensive alluvial deposits 

The most fertile distnct is found on 
the plateau of the south Here com 
IS produced m considerable quantities 
and agriculture forms the mam occu 
pation of the mhabitants The un- 
dulations of this distnct, stretching 
roughly from the Deli Orman in a north- 
easterly direction towards Megidia, are 
not strongly accentuated, and run from 
about 800 feet to below 500 Megidia 
itself, though part of the plateau, belongs 
to a less fertile distnct and may be 
considered as actual steppe-land covered 
with a calcareous loam Beyond, the 














coontrj contirmr^ iti ptncral character 
of a lore plitcau with lUtle or rw \*arict\ 
of relief until tJie brolen hiDv di^tnet 
of the north-wc^t H reached Thi< 
di trfet extcndinp from Baladap or 
" Old ifothcr toTkanla ifadn conM%ts 
of wcH-wooded hdpht^ tome of them 
nsinp to i ooo feet and more 
The Dohnaja in Rumanbn Po- 
bropea ” In DuJpanan Dobntch " 
came first Into prominence m 1S7S at 
the dose of tlie RQ<*o-Tarljdi War 
uhcti Russia annexed the fertjk Hts- 
arabia a porsciuon of Romann ontl 
then made a pretence of compensating 
her Indignant allj bj a. signing to her 
the della of the Darmbe together with 
tl« MJid> belt bilow It exlcfulmg to llie 
Bulganan fronber But long before tlio 
nineteenth century tl>e Dobruja bad 
played a part though rttainl> a passiw 
one m the annals of Balkan hator> 
From the earliest times indeed this 
had Iwcti a debatable land, \oftbcm 
races intent on despofllng Comtanli 
noplc and the iicaltb> oties of the 
eastern provinces of the Romm Dnpifc 
came streaming across its barren pUuu. 
Goths Slaw Tartan and jrt other In 
wden used it as a high road to fortune 
—not aIwoj-» rucce^uQj boww 


DonnujA 

in Trajan s W all llierc cxirts to this daj 
a mule reminder of at least one stupen 
dous olistacle sshtcli tlKX licathen 
liordcs liad to cnconnter The Lm 
peror Tni)an was quick to r •cognirc llic 
strategic iroportancr of tin- trans- 
Damililan territory of Dacu wluch he 
had subjugated and about \ 11 106 
Ih ruvd bctuccn Constantsa on llie 
Black Sea and tlie Danube a great do- 
imsuc rampart mad up of tnjil 
barriers deep entrenchments ten to 
tMintj feet in width with fortified 
camps, of wliicli fragment till mum 
suQicicnt to bear wilnev* (o the m 
gcnuiij and irnmiiable military skill 
of tlic great Roman wamor 

‘knitliwards too oscr this lone bare 
land the Rnssun pasediniSi to figlit 
for tlieir Bulganan kur^cn against the 
Turk and licr m iqib swarmed the 
allied forces of Germany ond Culgaru 
under Mackensen— an int-a ton that r- 
sultid in tltc is-acuation of tlv Dobruja 
by the Rutnannns 

The Dobnija has a singularly >’aned 
fauna and fbrn TIh wolf and the wild 
boar exist in some di>tncts also the 
lynx wild ox and deer The fox wild 
cat badger licdpebog and polecat an. 
common espcaaUy m the plains and 
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here tew arc found the most character The Darrubo teems with fish m- 
Istw ferros of bird Ufi- such as the litUo eluding salmon sturgeon pike and many 
and great bustard, partridge quail and other lands. Several peasant communj 
the calandra. In the higher forested ties ore exclusively engaged m the 
regions the csglc and the \’ultare haw fisheries which prove fairly lucratr.-e 
then- habitat but feathered fowl are Largequantilies of fish are caught during 
most thundadt in the swamp-lands of the periods of flood andin tbcyearigoy 
the Danube valley where wild dock when the nver rose nearly w feet it is 
and goose stork and heron pelican recorded that over thirteen million 
coot plover sandpiper kingfisher and pounds were caught m the delta 



GIANT GRAIN ELEVATORS IN THE OOBRUJA’S FAMOUS ICE FREE PORT 
S«Kt P rrm^nta port Of cmpcrtAlK* 00 tb* Bl*ok 9ei. WM hnL»S with DuilTMt, 

tlM capTtAl Of tbe kutfiSani, trr dtrwt mt% r crowns Um Okoobe tbe Umn (jcuafoiit ImTs^Ur 
taaomed. b>cniMrotB (run elrr (m ouoboinea, prtrolvm UhLj and nAaenta 1ut« bc*n 
wubtnbed oo IM vhtrn, lor the tnoait trod* ot (run and t r O ol wiiu a enormous 

swallow may be enumerated among an The flora of the central Dobruja 
ssrouishing variety steppe is not unlike that of the Walii 

In the marshes of the delta the chief chian pJam, Few trees are seen the 
enemj of animate existence Is the wafer cooditloDs are too adverse for tltoir 
whicii swells suddenly and sweeps over growth — frequent storms of dost m 
the lowlands swaDowing op everything summer ghrhl blasts m wmter and 
In its coune Safe from man s craft the scaruty of ram and of running 
and cunning, annual life is prolific In water Farther north however on 
these forsaken regions but year by year the hiDy tableland of Babodag. vmod* 
the treacherous floods exact tbw toll in whnih oak and beech predoramate 
and many creatures perish while such as are foond in plenty In the south 
doescape — amotleycoIlectkinQffrirand vegetation b rich and v’aned though 
feather— eke out a de^ierate eicblence streams are rare but subterranean 
on fk»tiiig islands of planr or marsh water U not tacking nn^ wells abound, 
weeds, ao thickly matted and mter Along the course of the Danube the 
twined as to famish a secure footing for nwnotoooas steppe-land again prevaib 
both man and beast or oo the ^ead reeds and thick grasses grow to a great 
ing brancbei of the nombeiieas willow height and wilJows are so that the 
trett. until tbe fury of the waters outline of the landscape a often com- 
has at last abated. pietely Inddai from view 
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aM atywil the <Hu 
the HoolTcmn^rmffrx unnl 
>rr<tl» pra wt ami tunint l>fu! 
iVmri^h abotvUnjl) In lit** hir jrfin 
anil rail) arrnnrt montln lU^ 
prT^fil onr om rxpitiv M »airf Imt 
tltrUtf ammrffinl il>^ walrr^ raj iJU 
nrcilinp an I \rt«Un\ hall »'V.n aM jkIi 

paichr^olbnilrm rpr fn»ni thr hn«nn 

pfca I IiM }il\ witli fjra r-% and 
nourrsnf bnllunl <^-1 rinni; ao aim*"! 


Ttv* Ntw P<4miji iIk* part cnl-^l In 
Kamanu In UuJru** *0 •< *l>^ 

iUfT-l pn Iu'^t\T «li iftct m 'jHic of 
vnor ^rcilt d «atrT In th \Tanu\ 
of Con tantra <T4ltn'alw>n lu< |»rrad 
m-rr a coo i !(Tal W arra Ujt wjilimil 
important ro'ulii whil llv Trainli^' 
trpp^ l»rlmi tly notllbcm mir'li<~» i' 
pi\<n mTT mauilj i> pi larac*" 
ar tl fnriOp pTinni I oflarp Jiwnl>cr» 
f iKrp ap I r nl I mlr 1 In r *ucli 


I'— t! 





CAflOL bRiCKJC A nCUARKABtC TRIUMPH OF ENOINtCniNO SKILL 

ViiT>nl l«T Ho*uj^u U( •*“*"« nl l*n«to‘'nfT tb# tltrftj 1 Bp tnj 

n 1 ] ^ rr* I ^mrr^Ul aoI t i mr t3 ^ IIk «cl U H>Jr<* piutnc th Rum Ur m 
n ti y jp i* nfft. aaI » lrp( •hKO ibr rt rr Vni ibr u>J it, \ umI un^fii-r 

ItvIc^ Uft^tATT P-* ovtil K «l wTotmilmi nuntm, rh loiil Imrib ot i >| 


rniraailoo Iran fomution from walrrj 
vra^« to (Vw r-ilrcun ficldv 

lIif>eT»l< lu\-e not jrl Ucn rxploiifd 
^fEa«itl> topwanj scitW cennorme 
\-nhic to tl>c Dolmija. Ilrre and tUcrc 
marUc and granite occtrr — wme of the 
bc« gnniic U found In the tjuarri« 
at Modn and fsaccea-^nd deposits 
of bomatite lia\*e been leported from the 
Tukea district. It was In tlds district 
that copper dqxisils Including Ukhc 
of copper pjTttcs, were beginning to 
attract attention vrlicn the Great \\ar 
convulsed the country Coal Is another 
nnneral In which the lerriloi^ h un 
doubted!) rich but thb s-ohublc 
Industry U rtiH undeveloped. 

Where agriculluic Is coucen >ed only 
the •outbcni part of the country can be 
relied upon to produce good oops. 


wifd-r5*cd shqilicrda isbo in sfiaggj 
tottdrd shecpsLins with hercc dogs as 
their coropanions brjs-e the sikmcc 
and Jonclmcss of ilicse bleak wmd 
swTpt regions. Rut the broun 

bngindlikc shcplurd mill the breath 
about him of the platcts and mountains 
IS U.M rqirescnted bj the Trans)*i>’anlan 
pastors knoviTi os Mocani wIk) since 
remote times has'c desimded with 
th«r flocks to these pasture-grounds for 
a certain period o( tlie^rar the migra 
tlon back to the highlands of Tmnsjl 
s-ania usually beginning towards the 
end of April Apart from atock 
fanning Hkto ore certain plots in this 
oorthem district where wine fruit and 
tobacco arc cultivated. 

The chief vtUoc of the Dobruja to 
Rumania lies in Constantsa, or 
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Kmlfnd}f the onlj tre-frec port of 
any {mportonce oo the Kimanlan 
coa^ the km-UlnR jJrores of »hich 
prodifc no fadlltirt for reliable 
moorape Odpinall) a CrtTk eofonj it 
wa< knonTi ft' Tom! mluther 0 \nd 
hannp incurred the di pleasure of the 
Emperor Aufra^las war ruddcnl) "re* 
legated about the )xar A n 9 and it 
m-as here bj the »horc of the Fa\tne or 
the Black Sea M-ar then kntmn tluit 
some eight >rar3 later the famous 
Roman poet dKtk 

Constantia is tlw feaport nearest the 
Romaman capital Biikarmt fromwhwJ* 
it lies 140 miles almost due east and 
nith mht^ alone it possesses direct rail 
comraunttatbn. This i lij means of 
the famous Carol Brxlgc one of the 
longest in the mwld stretching together 
^rth its snaducts some Iwcl'"* miles 
across the Danube and Us raanhes. 

Wbr Coin in bn ProopmJ 

Tltc fine natural adi'antages of 
Coftstantra *hlch has been built 
00 an outcrop of liard rock lusr 
been carefoU) <k% doped bj the 
Ramanna go m ii m cnt and hod the 
Dobraja no other rutorol s'‘calth this 
seaport alone uculd full) josti^ its 
cjrfiteTx* poUticalJ) and <conomlcall> 

The harbour pdcsses excellent ac 
commodalxin for large NTssels, and Is 
hdteredhy iongbsraVwatcn. Owing to 
the gmdti^ acctunolation of mud, 
dredging opcratlom are constanllj 
maintained, one part of the harbour 
bang dredged to the depth of over 35 
feet There is an cxtcnalsi: ciport and 
Import trade and among the exports 
ce r ea ls and petroleum figure con 
spicuoosly Numerooi sheds ware- 
house* aM grain-elevators have ansesi 
on the quays a large petroleum basin 
for oUdoadhig vessels has been con- 
■trocted, together with many dl-alocage 
tan k s and refineries. Nearly So pm cent 
of the Rumanian oQ passe* through 
Constantsa for eiportatioc. 

The town mflered much damage 
before iti evaaiatlon by tbo Ru 
m n nh i n i during the Great War but the 
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balk of this ha' olrcidj been rt7»*rrd 
and the population is given approxi 
matel> at 2*5 000 The bnd in the 
\*icinit} has acquired ctmudcrable 
X'alor and tlie suburb has-c spread 
along the north coast towards Mamala 
a charming hllle resort where then. 
IS an excellent beach for sea lothmg 
*y>uth of Constanlxa lies Tekir-Tluonl 
withitssecQ know'n mud bath j|ughl> 
s-alacd speafic for rlicuroatic trouble 

S M*(T RtKt ef tb« BUefc Va 

Lightcil bj gas and dectnciij draw 
ing Its water supplj direct from the 
Danube with its casino and ueD-ordard 
Iiotel Constanlxa hab prestige not 
onl) as the pnncqsal coastal outlet 
for the whole of the kingdom Init also 
as a popular and fashionabk; seaside 
tunmer rrsort and WTird as U i;* In 
manj important steamship lines 1 id 
fair to become an attractni. port of call 
for trasTllefs. 

North of Constanta ^uhna at the 
central nsouth of the Danube islhecnlj 
Itarbour worth) the name until Odrfsu 
(he chief port 1^ tbe Ukraine u reached 
ffere a nas-nl lias; has been established 
and tlw small tosm w^th a mixed popu 
lation of about Bjxio person# far from 
bcldngln comratrdal enterprise enmes 
on a profitable buiine* In several big 
factories and workshops. 

Rlrv Llgblrt* Rrpl««« Rahwir 

The absence of a railway Is not acutclj 
felt os might be c-xpcctcd, since the n\Tr 
lighters hase met tbe rcqmrcmcntfi 
of tbo majority of people. Wliat the 
risTT caimot cany a broad road 
measuring some twenty feet across and 
nmnlng aJongsido the southern bonk 
wiH convey straight to Tolcca. Sulma b 
provided sdth well built quays and the 
depth of water at tho bar is 24 feet 
Formerly as a consequence of weD 
ocganlied dredging operations sea-going 
'■easels of 6000 tons could sail with 
heavy cargoes right into Gabti the 
work of dredging Is gradually recovering 
its efficiency and vessels of 4,200 tons 
past easily op tho rcgnlated channel to 
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the Danuhiau ports of Gafatz and Brada 
Mangalia and Ballchik, both Ijnng sonlh 
of Constant/a, arc the only coastal 
towns of note Mangalia, a miniature 
port with two breakwaters and a pier, 
can offer no reliable shelter for ships 
owing to its rock-bound coast and the 
strong east winds Baltclnk, situated on a 
bay of the same name, on the south 
coast of the Dobnija, affords a fairly 
safe anchorage It has been connected 


confusion Bleak and desolate as is this 
corner of south-eastern Europe — no 
man's land, yet every man’s land — it 
has attracted to its and wastes in- 
numerable aliens, outlaws, fugitives 
and desperadoes from other countries, 
those persecuted by church or by law, 
those seeking freedom from tyrann3^ 
those evilcd for revolutionaiy? doctrines 
" They arc all the driftwood of the 
storms of historj^” wrote one who knew 
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COMMUNAL FIREPLACE IN A TARTAR SETTLEMENT IN THE DOBRUJA 
On the dustj, level, almost treeless plains of the Dobruja an untidy huddle of sleepy dnellmgs 
indicates the village of some alien community — Moslem, Teuton, Jeu , Slav or Latin , for the 
Dobruja territory mothers numberless wanderers, irrespective of race and religion These village 
homes comprise square wooden structures and quaint hovels fashioned entirelj of wattle and mud 


With Dobntch by a railway which, 
tapping a fertile area, should matenally 
assist in the development of the port 
For purposes of local administration 
the Dobruja is divided into four de- 
partments, each under the direction of 
a prefect, and each contammg a civil 
tnbunal The total area is 8,g6g square 
miles — only two-thirds of which, it 
should be remembered, are habitable — 
and the total number of inhabitants is 
roughly given as 450,000 — ^100,000 less 
than the population of Bukarest That 
they are a remarkable imscellany of 
races and religions is a weU-known fact , 
no fewer than twenty nations are repre- 
sented here m picturesque kaleidoscopic 


them and the lonely Dobruja weU 
In this rude, wild region tliey meet, 
but fail to mtermmgle as brothers A 
common home they have found, but 
creed, tradition, language keep them 
apart, and in small communities they 
hve, side by side, yet aloof, Jew, Moslem, 
Slav, Latin and Teuton Indeed, the 
villages m the Dobruja usually contain 
a homogeneous population, whereas 
towns with 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants 
are really made up of four or five 
adjoimng villages, each of a thousand 
souls of distinct race and creed 

In most parts of the Old Dobruja the 
Rumanian element predominates Along 
the southern boundary, however, and m 
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llie cor St region of the north, between 
Cajie Muha and lulcea, the bulk of the 
pojnilation is made ii]i of Bulgars The 
Turks, on the otlicr hand, art distri- 
buted about the country Other foreign 
ehmtnts comprised in the mosaic of the 
Dobnija jwpulation include Tartars, 
Little and Great Russians, Gtnnans, 
fiws, Greeks, Anncnians, Hungarians, 
It.ihans, rreiich, Serbians and Gj'iisics, 
and there are se\cral distinct religions 
communities such as the Skoptsi and 
the Lipo\ani, remnants of old heretical 
Russian sects 

The ^ illagcs art, for the most part, of 
]X)or appearance, bare and comfortless, 
buffeted by fierce winds and rarely with 
sufhcient trees to gi\c adequate shelter 
In striking contrast with these are the 
hamlets of the fertile area, where life is 
less burdensome and w here nature needs 
less persuasion to jicld her nch stores 
Rude wooden shanties, low mud huts, 
wattle and thatch provide shelter for 
the poorer classes m other parts of the 
Dobruja, while on the treacherous 
marsh-lands of the Danube ingeniously 
fashioned reed huts house the fearless 
fisherfolk, many of w'hom lead a 
pnmitive and precanous semi-aquatic 
life on the floating islands of w'ceds 

The pnmary occupations of the people 
are fishing and farming Not a few' 
self-contained communities e^st w'ho, 
depending upon their ow'n enterpnse, 
WTest an exiguous hvelihood from arable 
and pastoral pursuits Some of the fisher 
families are singularly adept at plaiting 
and making baskets, and find m- 
exhaustible supphes of matenal m the 
vast quantities of reeds and willows 
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Sihstna and Tiirlucaia, two Danubian 
ports, twenty-eight miles apart, each 
with about 10,000 inhabitants, are 
slratcgically important Cemavoda, 
a town of under C.ooo inhabitants, 
situated north of the famous bridge, 
h.is se\ oral factories and an oil refiner}' 

Tulcca, the capital of the department 
of that name, is a thriving town and 
ri\cr port with a population of some 
18,000 It has an important fish 
market, an active transit trade, and 
is the northern junction of the new 
niilway Tins railway branches off 
from the Rustchuk- Varna line in Bul- 
gaiia, bisects the entire length of the 
Dobnija, and has stations at Dobntch, 
at Megidia, where it connects with the 
Cernavoda-Constantza railroad, and at 
Babadag, one of the chief markets for 
the wool and mutton of the Dobruja 

Since the day when it came into the 
possession of Rumania, an unwelcome 
acquisition, the Dobruja region has 
developed many of its latent resources 
and shown a gradual growth of com- 
mercial actu'ity Sc\eral distncts haic 
been completely transformed by new 
roads and railwaj's and it is w'lth special 
pnde that the Rumanians watch the 
unmistakable progress of Constantza, 
their national port 

Thus the Dobruja, the scene of many 
battles, the home of numberless aliens, 
the land of marshes and barren, treeless 
steppes, and yet withal the land of 
immense cornfields, wooded lulls and 
pastoral plains — ^this wa}wvard region, 
untamed but not untamable, should 
prove to be an ever in-creasing source 
of prospenty to Rumania 


DOBRUJA GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division A hump of land 
round which the Danube curves , a 
passage iway from the Russian steppe to 
the Balkan Pemnsula and Constantinople, 
provided the Danube delta is crossed 
Limestone conditions prevail in the south 
and along the ndges, -with nvenne 
alluvium on the west and north (Cf 
Bosma, Italy North ) 

Communications Two cross-routes, one 
lateral, the other central i The nver 
route along the north by the Sulma 


Channel to Sulma and the Black Sea 
2 The railway route across the Car' 
Bridge at Cemavoda to Constantza, tlie 
chief port of Rumama For Danube 
navigation, see Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Serbia ' 

Outlook As the New and Greater 
Rumama concentrates more steadily upon 
the capital, the formerly despised Dobruja 
■wiU be developed m relation to Constantza, 
which should become the greatest port on 
the Black Sea 
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CHIEF STREETS AND BUILDINGS OF DRESDEN BY THE ELBE 


rococo (or baroque) stj'lc of architecture 
belo-ved of August the Strong It was 
onguially intended to be the beginning 
of a ncu palace, but it was never finished 
It now houses a number of valuable 
collections In its vast courtyard stands 
the bronre monument of Frederick 
Augustus I , the ally of Napoleon The 
museum containing the picture gallery 
and the Opera House, botli m the 
Renaissance style, are among the 
masterpieces of modem European 
architecture 

Of churches in Dresden there is no 
lack Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jew , 
Englishman, Scotsman, Russian and 
\nicncan are all catered for The 
Chutch of Our Uadj (rraucnkircht) 
w ith a cujiola 300 feet high , the 


Church of S Sophia, its altar said to be 
a fragment of the Temple of Jerusalem , 
and the Hofkirche (Roman Catholic 
Court Church), surrounded by an army 
of gigantic stone saints and containing 
a famous organ and an altar-piece by 
Raphael illengs, are the most interesting 
The Royal Palace, dating from the 
si\tccnth centuiy'’, surmounted bv n 
tower 3S7 feet high — the highest m 
Dresden — lias a plain extenor, hut 
wnthin is gorgeously decorated 
contains manj' interesting frescoes and 
pictures In the neighbourhood is tlic 
beautiful Georgentor The Pnn/oi 
Palace contains a fine chapel wdh 
pictures by Torclli The Briihl Palace, 
built by Count Hruhl, minister of 
August the Strong, as a pnv ii^- 
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mwlnw ii uvxi*<ii rjfUinvni 
liy tlK* D “i In fnKii <4 it 

ticinj; ih(r nvTT h Ihr HtUlJ Trmfr 
with arxl |4anlttl »ilh 

tTrr\ It nulfia m^mif -rnnif TOMu 1 
nrjtJ) IiaU a miV I Hir TV tvturr%.]uc 
OU JUlUl cnnlalfn ■ TurT^ml ! IV 
«-Afr{i^*\ \m«r il j-iNkt n* <n 
mrnlt orv nu\ rv-ntKn iV Miono 
m’TfmrrKTii iV *tatr \\ 1 <ct iI 
< irn} » J-r ^*bnIfVnlaivltl>aJtnr>Tt^l<Ti 
inj iV Kh^vcIi»-J nyifiTtnKnt 
In iV Nrtn!A.!t m iV n. lit I tnl. i'l 
iV rhrr »rr llt#- ^nrantic rr|v.r^trwn 
Hatuc* fn pi lol o’pI’T ^ 'nm t tV 
^tronr: Wld iV I AUrr Imdl 

lij tV »4m<‘ mcTTrtif I’fwr a a 
fwnmrr rr^ifW*>- It '*»' <^*11 I 

l«auv: erf iV JapafK-^ | Tcrltm f t 

mnljr pcrwriiTil I at fxrw tian 
{*TTrtl to tV JoSinnrani 'lnw~uro in IV 

Ml tuli It cmiLaJTM iV m\Al lil<faT> 
coni)*i itu, vjrnr tiJcnx^ (m< fe 

ork«^} tocTiVrujtbmifrKTTiqiintfTrvt 
Wfi rilulnti inpnfl otVn a liKto* 


pU-plik mVt ftmn \ orAtan (onr of tV 
lm| civiJi/jtKn of Crfiiral Xmmea) 

M partlimrol nunuATTp! cf tV TKnprU 
mw^ in iV il ntrrtith cmiuT> lx) 
< aU «n If! h monl. pormv m tV 
hitulirntim; of Han Varh' iVcWI-^ 
I mJ fd S uni i i l»rfr tV Knnn of 
‘•nJtaji Ibjir 1 ft aiwl tV manawnirt 
of A Twi.hJ» pnrm (»iih illu tration ) in 

r f iTo? ibiiMn 

Ki'-trKT tV pr«-t nAi iKim Vre m 
in tV tfr»-| rvrw ollrd iV 
fvritv-rttravM* iV I nj-o h now ihr 
Krmof Musrom VlnDft »li> wav a 
flirtlU <J K^m*^ failrof WTuIr Vrr 

" Hm Cjilcn \l*o m iV Sns tadi M 
iV AlVit TValrr dnrotatrtl witU 
culpiuirv AOil nafiUo rumtinpb) 
Jb'imli m tnv vratchnj a 

wIiitrmitUKl ariJfrivvfTAlcIinlawaj 
ACConljni; to iV iloipi fraMpR a dwl. 

pnpjivl VtVAlh 

Hot It I chi f1> f Y il« am IK !uv 
icTicU and vimn(>c o4VtrtH?nv that 
I>trvb-n IV famoQv hv pictofr pallfTy 
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occupjang the museum, is second Veronese , and Canaletto’s Views of 

perhaps only to the XJflizi gallery m Dresden In addition to some 25,000 

Florence Augustus I began it, Augustus pamtmgs, the gallery contains a coUec- 

II enlarged it, and Augustus III tion of draivings and engravings 

completed it by addmg the greater arranged m chronological order 

portion of the gallery of the Duke of In the Johanneum Museum are beau- 
Modena, for which he paid £180,000 tiful specimens of Chinese and Japanese 
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DRESDEN FROM AN AEROPLANE FLYING UP THE ELBE 


The three bridges o\ er the Elbe are the Trcderick Augustus, the Carola and the Albert Bridges, In that 
order as the ^ icu recedes Immediately below is the Zwanger w ith its garden and lake, fronting on a 
squaie which has the Opera House on its left and the Hofkircbe on its right The dome is that 
of the Church of Our Ladj, while the white spire Ixiiongs to the Ro>al Palace 


according to modern estimates an 
absurdly small pnee 

Its cliief treasure is the Sistine 
Madonna of Raphael which occupies a 
room to itself The Madonna of Holbein 
the Younger is also given special pro- 
minence, and among other pictures may 
be mentioned Correggio's Jlary Mag- 
dalene , Rembrandt’s portrait of him- 
self with his wnfe sitting on lus knee , 
the Judgement of Pans bji^ Rubens , 
Titian’s Venus , Van Djek’s Charles I 
of England, the* Adoration bj Paolo 


porcelain On a table in the centre of 
one of the rooms stand the famous vases 
given by Fredenck WiUiam I of Pmssia 
to August the Strong in exchange for a 
regiment of dragoons Augustus would 
seem to have had the best of the 
bargain The vases still remain — as 
beautiful as vhen they were first 
moulded In the last room arc exhibited 
specimens of Dresden’s own china, 
dating from 1709, when Bdttiger (or 
Bottger), a joung chemist, discovered 
the art of making porcelain — so far 








SCENE ON THE BBUHL TEnnsCE, DBISOEN’B EMBANKMENT^ 

A o< DTe»i« h i>t BrttJ 'rerr»e*, lud oat mV«« tfa* b-iak* of tb* rib* by Coont Uolhl h 

cenlnryi tU« W |h* taUftx^ *o Iti nklbilkn halt T>* artLrd Uto* h ot LnJuu kirttcr h» 

hrtNN»,rtdM«lboM(lbtb.Soo.«<iJ).amrt“teLi5r ^ 
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I 1 OTT^Jv* »4 t " » H 

tbf < 11 Ln "*n < t a 

fh^urvl ^rJ^' Tl»- I »m Ih 
f I tn\ “ ^ \ Tttr> T » mt n T*. n It ii 

erf vl nv I J-*'* -n ( n « J » *» 

\tfj *-n jtj an fTl fiU ’-(no 
tn ■-■ lii i*nl li <n l>r' In 
«unniTl\ f ll Mill ■i '! i 

\1 in l{y J f' *rti « I 

< «U’n <t m a ptrf 1 ^ I 
c*f \yr^ \ i|jp tV n 1 u rt I r 
W a U»i-~ V-n f ’ n-n f* Tl 1 

in hi lU *t J < 1 1 1 ft t il-- 
^urr Jrrry (|) l I |1 k I rr»^twX 
fr I I Wlm f *'i\ -nv Irtrv I In I 

frvn t 1 1'^ "TwV 0 \\ tl i 'tv * 

» irr-^ t! >1 in jf-i u •• n < nv^ < >h 
\ArTv i1 mr) iIk- I »itl « i 1 
C -* ta 1 i \\i in itm 1 1 J 

mrtl n’al arr t "^fn ml (•-It 

trv-l Mj^rv H |J InJ < ,“;«n I ill«'t 

<« (T I arvi I (< 1 ia\t3 N i n 

and f Ia*n» \l\ ( 1 1 

)bl«.rv«M W t r v>«* 

Tin*' I ah a V (I « fn in Or 

I m < Ma HI al ih IltiO 4 

^mt-nUaa n * Im'r'l -r a I^Vni 
in ^o■^J t tir* ^11 n nith In n»Vni 
Inn 1 » IJk- 1 1 I I n f ih ( teal 
• 1 nt 1 1 ill < f n I Nitin K f» M» 

lajtiurajnuinialthtat'in I'llh k» 
of \ imni ttl |f ‘‘J I fin Or I iral a 
Int U • Iff! I*) '*aj 'l'r»n al Or 
Iltlih f»f f>fr»*j'fl ihe 

u-nfTi if hn n>nftulKm alw tlr alnri 
«Tifn M Kant Or ptrai iKirnan 
jil li* /jJm TIr*’ mllicii m aNi 
Uitrv nKiLr>-al fumitmr atbl m lurtKn 
The ( n-i n \ aulc hi lb K •j'al I aber 
$o taTIftl from Ok* cobnir <f ll* <W m 
Item mntjin* a mifTJliffnt nJIrctinn 
of j H<lr) arvj pn-cfitH lofm Tlinr 
art to bev^n llrir llx* nralb of Aupj t 

\\ir Stinocj Jan Kinc <»1 I’gljml) ihr 
EWlOfsI of ‘•’aNOti) Ur RoIJrt 

prr*mi( I In Luilttr hy Ihr hWlor 
bmlnkk hi 1519 Ibellillcof ru*la\n» 
AiWjThu an I rinjn of Dilhn stul 
kltbnchtltnn alvi a coOc'dlon of n>in*. 

lit t!»c \Ibcrtlnlum i*. an InlftrslinR 
coOrtOon of uruJpttue In Oic ( n-aC 
Carden (Grosvr Cartm) tt th movum 


I a«tifJ*Htk a rr-^rtlrrn f I I n*’m 
I JO H (In T ■! 0 m Or* K *1 1 m 
I] \ilrar <f' •" n I irupTnirui ) 

t ttrnni (om 0 I -n l'*~* I lime 0 

I f w »tft» In Or 7mrv*f are ilr 

/ f-^al I mirvial'rral f •Oextrrfi 
o *1 MrVf 

lh«' !m mav I 1 !*■ Or r ajfla! 
f IT » II vl V f in n alira 1 
lu i-t I ft m aiJ fnn Or w ill ar I 
It II] ra If r Ju IrrTl I m- I f T 
rr -r O-^n a I n'vltr^l r Warnn 
»> »• iHu^alnJ at Ihr* 'm lal th 

him/ Sf| t in Or < nir^Jairi » n 

I I I r*t > Irtf «Hh Km/j 

»l hi 1*1 I at I 1 1 ft» -nf fn] re* Iv 
t I tol 1^1 lly-fnhk H lUrhrr 
anl Tan 1 uwf wrtr aJw pr 
J ml at Ihr-nl'm 0 lin t 1 tir 
\\ rtiit imn -f iVt e a Kaj Him t r 

ll Til 1 I) lifl Or Ifr* rtikin -f | 1 1 

m *1 kJ» on} niuMi is 1 *1 himv-Jf Ir 

a I'nmifvni jiaJi 

iHr-'hni r*^ 'nJ> a ii\ >< plea mr 
•t »> fr -liH-rmans rrrat «^lu*ath*tul 
r ntt an I a I II^^ mm ifatitrnne tn«n 
ll mal*-i h-aOrr pi jmi If) atti 
hul iVm 1 KKTiiriir arnl mo u.nl 
m irtimeo! I'Jp^ lunnnp* aivl 
lurrxrv I uionji 1 \ I t IHrvi. n infh 
ran lr nunufacltijrti wultoui lalt 
»himrv->> hUIiinc imi. It apprmi* 
nui l\ 151000 infulHUnu jrr moiOy 
liiilHnn Oiourli ijx* Tcniri uvcil lo 
!-■ Konun QjlhiJK* 

^lalair Rr| htUaa 

It I* a bnclii rliftrfol imm <omp 
^rm frrt abnv K-a lr\il aUrundinf; in 
fiiv* opm vparr* ami trcf***ItwJril pmmr- 
tLi In Wlut Inin ibe I ncliOmun fs 
Ilic tiilinns ami clearmo* of its iltrrts 
InDrrvfmitl not pcrmJitrd lo valifr 
tlirl} lajuT nparttir-ftvl (ram tkUb 
BHiI hanana*slins aliout Owr justmoii 
Kr<q*tacln arr pnn-Hlcd for all n*cli 
lilur and ww U ildr 0« Oattrro ubo 
Imnm (hh roost rrcrllmt trf:ubtk*n 
Too man) rrpuUOoos Oiinli Or 
visitor ai fir t Ikit altrr a %hiic he 
«n Ihr nih-anupj of mo>t of (hem 
and lircianrt coti\*rrtcd. 
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At nprfi Ihr hdtr» UVc tltnr 
taU f*^ TIhtt h no ■rpifni; a! ^nl H 
tw> »iirdrrinf: a in *}f<HlKT ihu 
lUmr «iH, nr ihal danv »i!l nnt •'Im- 
laVjn Jt off »rwl il m lltp rrartln- 

>lfr altimrj tn *it dmn 
In Ibc pafl< llrtTc in* ^prrul f^att 
for chiJ Irm toih mn 1 Ij* linot otbcr 
V4t< hnrv: /or fTcnm irp'— **nar fGr 
nnrach''*T>r A/lrr ten o tlnct at nlrlit 
k h ‘*\Tjbo1rn*‘ tn plaj: fntt\ifa! 
In tmmmu In the HfrrH tbnofrti 
<lo Wit ftiurmryjlK^nc— aniJmp-tuIIj 
itoWili lA tJi^ fnawTvatorrr cf ma ic 
— ^Jo pcca ionaDj* tranvTr'% llm Uw 

A n»*iwi T»w* «• D« U I 

TU^ l>rr<Wvrn art* a frvn*Il) Hk 
and Dte-dm It a plravanl tcmti to 
dwrU Jn jT^nOtlrli tho call it 
TV prr^t ttTiIrr p^^al* from K<nr 
jrart rapaWKr One ran Inr Ihrfr 
timplj arvl liKXprriMnl) br/<<c tb<* 
Treat War tV brit t-'at at tV ojxra 
wit >?t mail^ TVrr h no rprtia/ 
dicing rr^QUTtl and on<* |f»>^ ibrr 
and f riarm bj ibr r brap and rnmnarnt 
rlcciric tram PrrwWtm arc rariy f<Jk 
TtK opm and iV iVatrrt arr ofrr 
b) tm. TVre It ma»K: «r\Tty*»ln-rc. 
In tV chrap cofKrrt haDt onr Ukrt 
onrs Jlc^bmrn tj-mphoo) lr«gttf»a^ 
with onta berr and aautop* 

Hat doraetcrittk: In pinWilir of 
PrrKWi are the prifate coocrrft pot op 
by \be ’itedcTiVa Vbrrmrit'rt. One 
mall grwjpt of them totranlt rtYoliroe 
baitcnhiglhrouph Ibcilrcylt vWifKati 
In hoJKb or the great bxtvt'W upon the 
lack. Tbrj walk with care and dcctan 
^pectlon not onl> bcatfte of tbdr 
predout imtmmcfiti but al*<» becaote 
of their predotn botUet In their bulging 
poeVeti, At these reunions it b the 
etiquette for Ibe host to provkio the 
eatable*, but each atudent brings beer 
To the Albert Theatre in the Seo- 
tUdt. one goca wltcn In datdcal mood. 
One en}oji there Shakespeare, Uob^r 
ScJiIBer and the Second Part of Fanst 
The aodleoce ahrays co uqjrij ci many 
children— not there, perhaps, entlrdy 
of their own free wiU For t^ple folk 


tlierr arr oilirf iVairr^ al*o maw li-illt 
an! nncmis I)f vWi i pWitifulIj 
«up]il>r«| with caf s an 1 rrtijurants. 
Tlw grrai Ilcltrti'fr <in the HruhJ 
Trrracr uw<l to V ih mml fa hmnablc 
Irtit lim^ chingr 

UT iir* N tttd rk*«m 

IhrMWi can V ttr) hot w iIk* 
somiwT am! ml I in iIk* wmirr when 
idem tV D!*r r* fm/rn from lunk to 
lunk. *xTn frw tvrrlv ilatmg can 
pTieialJv' l>^ ilrprntW! tq -n The 
IhrvfWvTw with Ormun tlvjrmjghne^ 
lake tJmr djlinp 'rturu Ij Tli Tarola 
*ier and the 1 aliis T irh Vih m tlic 
Treat ( anbn arr wrj t and fl w»Wl 
cadi Dipbt Heated dfr” inrromn and 
fT'taorants arr prirtidcd, and bQ 
Dfrujrn kites llietr tncxallmt mtruc 
prrvWi b wiiliin ra j distanrc of the 
liraattfuJ nrrgriMfpr an<l IV Mo^^ciyr 
llorhlubk the '»axrff| Vwil/rfUnd It M 
calW! In winter nor dnm Ilirre In 
Inph< the UU' niakim, pJrisant muoc 
anwicij; the wlnle wi"»Uind An I bj 
steamer one rrarJie-i hlnitf once a 
fo)-al fhilrau with Kwoi gardens and 
a plrasont trstaurant wUre one rats 
wild itrawliefTirs under the tree*. 

DrrWrw SwMtsr 

On Sundajw, afiir il>e great budnws 
of llic mJddjj meal the great betr halls 
ojecsrr^’ulierccrowdfd Chikhm plaj 
aiwirtymp TJnVt dibrsdv dnnVmglierr 
and gewdping qihI cracking jokes. 
After the supper (Alicndbrot) llic 
bami lakes its place and tlic floor b 
deared for daoang 

And Dresden b a paradise for bird* 
eserywlierc in prlsrito garden and in 
public pork, lui^ the butlerhauscr— 
tinj ibdten to wWdi the birds lltrong 
night and morning knowing they vein 
alwajw find a meal there. 

MucJi of this description applies to 
conditions of life that obtained before 
the Great Utr Since then rtwdifica 
lions haST been inevitsbk; but with the 
rrstoralioo of normal ttabflity orwl pros, 
perily Dresden will rctume the character 
that has gis-cn it its Indnidual charm. 









DUBLIN 


Historic Capital of the Irish Free State 

by Katliannc Tynan 

*nd Nordut 


D UBLPI Ilea beaatifuUj between 
the mocntalns and the sea Her 
coast*Une has an Italian air as 
her temrahips Uo out beside a ba> blw) 
as an Italian bay she and thej under 
do^■c-g^cy skks or sihrr and golden 
mists are ever beautifal The Irish air 
b soft os sQk and the whole feUing o( 
Ireland as you come to her is gentk. 

It was unlikely that a people with a 
genius for creating towns should pass 
the rite of Dublin by The Dane* 
those aca roven, coming in their long 
boots and told^ what they wanted 
'were her finl brdldcra m a.i> But 
It was not untH after the coming of the 
hormons In 1169 that she becinie a 
capital dty Before that m 1014 the 
Irish bod rid thonaclves of the sea 
Tin*cn at the Battle of Oontarf 
Tbo Normans came to stay They 
establlsbed tbemselvx* in Dubtm. in 
Waterford, in Kilkciiny where sUlI the 
Insh Town huddled outsKk the walls 
marks tbo humbler place to which the 
conqueror* relegated thoeo they had 
supplanted. England already had faDcn 
to ths dominant and predatory race. 
The Normans were great and generous 
coraiueiors. In time they amalgamated 
with the Irish. Strougbow the greatest 
of them had hardy landed at Waterford 
bdore he mart^ Eva, the young 
dau^ter of Dennot UcMunough, King 
of Leinster 

CfcW aiT ef “Til* Pale 
Dublin beesme the chief dty of the 
Pale, that is to say thr Occupied 
Terrttoiy hi Ireland. taHng in Louth 
Ifeatb. Dublin and Kildare, with 
outposts here and there through the 
errantry Bristol merchants flocked 

over to Dublin and set up their bnsln eases 


there The Normans, meanwhile as 
tune went on were buildmg splendidly 
ruling and fighting splendidly and 
marrjmg with the Insh. Not all the 
laws which ui time were enacted 
forbidding marriage with the Irish, and 
fosterage b> Insh mothers, could 
prmiait these thmgs. The do Buighs 
of Coonanght flung ofl their Norman 
dress and donned the saffron kdU of the 
Insh Tbo Normans became m tune 
moru Insh than the Insh. 

Tomi Wall* Vlul ProlMfloa 

Toe a long time Dnblm within its 
walls, on the bunks of tho Li£ey was a 
little town half a mile long b> a quarter 
ofamilewide it contain^ nevertheleas 
two cathedrals— one more than any aty 
of northern Europe — a dozen abbeys 
and a score or ed of churches. It did 
not extend beyood its walls, for there 
were alvrays the Insh tnbesmen in tho 
Wicklow mountains ready to swoop 
down Dpen the ccsnfortahlo atlzen* of 
the Pale, to harry them and to carry off 
their cattle. 

It hod vanous stnxing Incidents. It 
defeated Edward the Brace it received 
and crowned in one of its cathedrab 
Perian Waibeck, the impostor It saw 
tbo rebellion ol Silken Thofnas, son of 
the Eari of Kildare, The Reformation 
came to It and passed it by except for 
a few confonning bishops. Most of 
the history of the Middle Ages in Dublin 
stin more in Ireland, is a record of great 
fighting or little fighting in which the 
smoke of battJo obficures the t>iTng« that 
wejo of every day 

All through tho Middle Ages Dohlm 
remained a dty of tho Engliih Pale. 
Only the hewer* of wood and drawer* of 
water were Irish. Thf power of the 
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Irish had been broken by successive 
plantations, the lands of the Insh being 
given by Queen Ehzabeth and by 
James to various great English adven- 
turers, capable of holding what they 
seized The Normans were m time on 
the Irish side The temble clearances 
m Munster of Elizabethan days swept 
away the Earls of Desmond and the 
southern Fitzgeralds 
Dublm had shared the fate of 
Enghsh cities It had suffered fire and 
pestilence It had its English viceroy 
and its Enghsh council and its Enghsh 
institutions , and from the grey waUs 
of Dublm went forth armies to fight 
The Irish chiefs and lords were for ever 
hurlmg themselves against the Enghsh 
power Ireland, under Ehzabeth, had 
become the happy himtmg-ground of 
the great English adventurers of 
Glonana’s reign Raleigh sought El 
Dorado on the shores of the Blackwater, 
and Spenser wrote the " Faery Queen ” in 
the midst of the desolation and famine 
foUowmg the suppression of the 
Desmond rebelhon The lands and 
estates of the Irish were bemg more and 


more parcelled up and distributed, 
their onginal owners being outlawed 
men on the mountains and bogs 

Now and agam an Irish chieftain 
w'cnt o\er to treat wath the Queen, 
making a picturesque and romantic 
figure in the court of Glonana Shane 
the Proud, one of the great O’Neills, 
who w'as aftenvards a great rebel, w'as 
a page there , and there ivas another 
O’Neih, kncnvn as Phehm the Bastard, 
of w'hom it IS a tradition m the southern 
Irish countryside that his ivit and 
audacity so pleased Glonana that he 
rmght have been of her smtors, and a 
successful one, if he had but chosen 
Then there was he yEo is called the 
Sugaun (or straw) Earl of Desmond, a 
tragic boy, who havmg been educated 
m England came home to the passionate 
welcome of his people, only to be cast 
out and disowned by them when they 
found that he was of the Enghsh faith 
Dublm was stiU a small aty and a 
dark one, crowdmg about Dublm 
Castle and the two cathedrals which 
had become an appanage of the new 
rehgion To Dubhn Castle came m 
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UtAbethan ilv* capJnml In^ 

chiffuin^ Itnch OT>«m<-n 1-wl of 
Tjironnfll a po’-wr m Iht* 
IVrminchAm Tourr In Uwv-* br 
ami rtopturr tiuQj 
pot fm* bi way of a vwtt He had a 
f»Tlo<l of rr»t and thillor with I rarh 
MacHuKh 071)71^* orv of ih^ WkIIow 
chief* for ho ha J rtf' Ihr rmnintaiM 
Kirrfoot In lb** fflou-j wrathef iu*t 
Wore dm tim\ anil nrrd^l rr-t ami 
care I irulh be* maeV* In* •ax lo tb 
nreth mlrOT with Huch 0*Nnn I’nfKr 
of LI tor and Hail of Tjttw h** mieV* 
a li t Hand apaimt the* I n U h prmrt 
DuHin of that dax ix in tire molr of 
• ar with an ctrauemal UicLcv^t of 
pr*tilm«T ami rhnl of xtrrl ami free 
amtd the mafkmrxx 1 uj^ ^ the 
tra l-n wnr trading orrq in tho*4* 
tofhnJrnt di)** Inrt th»-rr ix not much 
tecord of nhat wax hiiepeTnOK Ik-jcthI 
the 6i;htlnr (}xKTfl nualrth » rnUoKc 
of lb** Sacml and UMmiVd Tnmi> 
had l«*m c-tal4i Iwd on «hat wax » 
manh. Ix«nr afirr it had iBrom a 
recoRTriml vat of Irammp tb«* to Imix 


wrrr prohilntrd from xhootinp »mpo in 
iIh* Cc-JIrfi* 1 orL On rtllicf wdc of the 

iiXTrxtillU) themirdn-x 

Crx'mwtD x campaign m IrrlamJ px vd 
Duldin li) ‘‘Ir ha I h-r rxatommli 
for the* IttkI prnml uliro Janwx II 
mrwoL ami llvfr wax a Catholtc 
trpim rxTn in Tnmty Con<re* The 
Imh ami Ifv \nclo-In^h kml were 
Jacohifrx They had acrlaimcd the 
Kr'tofation and iIk f:Tr4t f lojoncthai 
tlut rxTtJt ItOKJclit to hn Uml wax 
Karrdinlfy ilic hrx'al niirm nf Ihibhn 
IrrlamJ hnTd tlK* rxmuniic Stuxri 
ax h<* nrxrrcouJ 1 loxT the Hannxtnan 
IjU* i!»r «nbrf loxTTx ami <«n-antx of 
that ^av^Iutml: dynaxtx Jk* wa Ikj! 
lO npiht DuMin l>rcan to expand 
nn Uf CliatlrH 11 TIk* Duke of 
Ormond wax xTcrTTry Ir wax och a 
pfrrwthl ami xUt 1) |<rtvm ax tbc old 
In li hnTxl willial a man of taxie and 
rulirv'atton The ftrxt brwlpe xras 
(hnmn aerrrxx ibe Ijflry lo rqiiacc the 
fmvx *> ^iqdHTJ X ( rren wax lard 
oat ibe Royal Iliwpiul at Ktlmainliam 
Irrkiml Owlxea wax huiU from the 
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design of Sir Chnstopher Wren The 
Bluecoat School was set up in Blackhall 
Place on the north side of the nver 
Phoenix Park, which is one of the 
glones of Dublin, was planted onginally 
as a pleasure-ground for the viceroy 
under the Duke of Ormond , but after a 
time the people were made free of it 

Foiling of the Stuart Star 

Doubtless a reason for the Irish 
allegiance to the Stuarts apart from 
reasons of romance, if romance is ever 
reasonable, was their strange fnendlmess, 
m that day, towards the Catholics 
The sons of Hennetta Maxia must have 
some leanmg towards their mother’s 
rehgiOn and the hberal views of the 
Merry Monarch towards Cathohcism 
were well known James II , cast out 
by his English subjects, entered Dublin 
amid great popular rejoicings The 
Catholics had flocked out of their 
hidmg-places to welcome a Cathohe 
kmg Mass was said once again m 
Christ Church, and a Cathohe provost, 
who was also an ecclesiastic, was 
appomted to Trmity He is credited 
with havmg saved the library of Trmity 
College from the turbulent soldiers who, 
for the moment, had turned the place 
mtt) a barrack. 

The Stuart star went down at the 
Battle of the Boyne, and the last stand 
of the Jacobites was made at Limenck 
After the surrender at Limenck of 
the men who had fought for King James 
— ^roughly the Cathohe anstocracy of 
Ireland — the descendants of the old 
Irish and the Norman famihes went 
away and took service in the armies of 
Austna and France and Spain, leavmg 
then humble co-rehgiomsts to the 
oppression of what ivas known in 
Ireland as the Penal Days 

Evolution of the Anglo-Irish 

Duimg that eighteenth century, so 
bitter and dreadful for the Catholic 
Irish, the Anglo-Insh ascendancy, as it 
IS called, ruled m Dubhn and over the 
rest of the country Successive planta- 
tions had evolved the Anglo-Irish, a 


dommant and constructive rare In 
the eighteenth century Dublin begins 
to emerge from mists and shadows 
The real Insh were negligible at that 
bme, debarred, by reason of their 
religion, from any nghts of citizenship 
or any share m the government of the 
country , they were refused education 
or any of the nghts of property, or the 
nght of religious freedom 

Dublin went on as an English town 
\vith certain things added The planters 
had gamed something from the air 
and the slaes and the mountains and 
fields of Ireland The Anglo-Insh sat 
in their castles, an element alien from 
the people at their gates, fast ceasing 
to be English, whether they would or 
not, cormng to love the people, whether 
they would or not, acqmnng a mad 
gaiety and irresponsibihty They out- 
Mohocked the English Mohocks For 
the Medmenham Abbey of their English 
namesakes they had the Hell-Fire Club 
on the mountains overlookmg Dublm, 
the rums of which are still there The 
tradition is that the devil himself came 
and sat at the table wth these roystenng 
Anglo-Insh gentlemen 

Wigs on Fair Green 

It w^as the day of the duel, when 
every mommg gentlemen pmked each 
other m Phoenix Park or Bully’s Acre, 
for some real or fancied wound to their 
honour Duelling, presumably, became 
a habit, and if one could not have it 
by fair means one must by foul The 
reveller at Donnybrook Fair, "who trailed 
his coat over the Fan Green, calhng out 
“ Who’ll tread on the tail o’ me coat ? ” 
and fought the maif who accepted his 
challenge, only imitated the Anglo- 
Insh squires like Mr Ram of Gorey, 
kno\vn to his contemporanes as the 
Great Ram Mr Ram, w'hen he had 
no legitimate cause of quarrel tliat 
might be met by a duel, went out 
nding a horse wth his face to the 
crupper and his saddle stuffed wnth 
straw, scrutinizing passing faces for 
laughter If one smiled he w’as 
instantly challenged by Mr Ram 



Dubuv On /*• nor/A ii* of ColltK Cmn hehiiiJ Iht Grallnn 
Stalur tilmdt Ikr nobU mlanniuUd /onic fofadr o/lhf Bank a! Inland 
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Dublin About the Castle and Cathedrals lies the oldest part of Dublin 
tvith many squalid alleys lined by mean houses let off in tenements 
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Dublin West of S Patrick’s Cathedral he the Liberties, a district whose name commemorates privileges granted 
to the Abbey of S Thomas over 6ck) years ago Here mean streets abound, of which this, Nezv Row, is one 
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Duot.i'< Dame Slrerl ninnin^ front ( tUUtf Crtnt io t^atttnmrni ij d»i/ nf I)ubhn a busifft tkorvugh/arrs 

II 1/5 east etui cnn be stm the rqueitrum stalurof M tlliam III and the jrvni of Tttnity College 
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TU \N the city from west to cast, the Ltffey ts the ntntn artery of Ditbltn s 

Imth it 1 -; titled with busy quays stretching from King’s Bridge to the 
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was short It was splendid while it 
lasted, but his hnlhant reign ended with 
his sudden death before the Anglo-Insh 
had had time to get tired of him 

Dubhn was practically rebuilt m that 
great half-century The Anglo-Insh 
nobihty and gentiy, after making the 
Grand Tour, came home dissatisfied 
with their houses There was a ventable 
renaissance m Dubhn Durmg thpse 
years Dubhn moved across the Liffey 
and built splendid houses Sackville 
Street and the squares north of the city, 
Temple Street, North Great Georges 
Street, Dorset Street, Great Bntam 
Street and Summer HiU — ^the names are 
redolent of the time wherem they came 
The Lords and Commons of Ireland had 
gone a-binldmg and they did it royaUy 
Artists were brought from Italy to 
decorate the mtenors of the houses with 
the stucco work which yet hangs on 
walls and ceilmgs of dmgy dwellmgs, 
stfil shapes of beauty Angehca Kaufi- 
mann painted the ceilmgs of some of the 
houses The marble mantelpieces were 
inlaid with colours by one Bossi, an 
Italian artist Chippendale’s and 
Sheraton’s pupils were workmg at 
cabmet-makmg in Dubhn , and the 


Dubhn silversmiths were doing beautiful 
work, as were the glass-blowers of Water- 
ford and Cork 

The man of whom it might be said 
that he found Dublm mud and left it 
marble was John Beresford, Com- 
missioner of Customs, a tnily Roman 
personality The Beresfords were the 
great power m Ireland at that time 

The Beresfords, unlike the Fitz- 
geralds, never sided with tlie people 
They were not concerned about freedom 
for the Catholics or legislative freedom 
for the country But John Beresford 
had great dreams and he found the man 
to give them life m James Gandon, an 
architect of gemus For his noble 
patron Gandon designed the Four Courts 
and the Custom House, things of beauty 
m stone To see the Custom House as 
it used to be, m the nusty Insh air at 
dawn or sunset, was to reahze “ a rose- 
red aty, half as old as Time ” 

Society m Dublm then was ver)’’ 
splendid At the dances and assemblies 
at the Rotunda, the Assembly Rooms 
which Dr Bartholomew Mosse had bmlt 
on to his Lymg-m Hospital, to afford it 
a revenue, all the distmction and beaut}'’ 
of Dubhn and visitmg Dubhn was to be 
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ERSTWHILE ROYAL BARRACKS VIEWED FROM ACROSS THE LIFFEY 
Oil the north side of the Liflev, betw een King's Bridge and Victoria or Barrack Bridge, stand tlic 
cxtensii e military building dating from 1786, formerh known as the Roj al Barracks Behind them 
on Arlom Hill, are a mlhtarj hospital and prison In front of the barracks, lictiicen them and 
Albert Qnaa , Barrack Street runs on the left into Parkgatc Street at the end of w liieh is the Park 
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t^rfi 1 \ ij \\ si \ » M nine iIn 
vunth Countrs >( M nr at hrr Ixmw on 
I I Urxl uhKli Lit r » >0 

\Trtn\ mto a il ni ItcitN lestuiitioo 
nhich ll>c of IhiNui uw 1 1 tall 

the M mlaai) \Nf--Lr\ txrt I m hi< 
Jmjnul tbf jdi^ "jr. f Mwiri 
Houv Tlie InnviR room w' bnM 
with nvtfwrofii^ri Ma ' 
wnxc projtfKitciJIj that all ilm mo I 
pa ^ tike a drr^m 

Townnl^ tiff cio*inc tkaiiW of the 
<^litccnlli centurj tlir ladifN at t\ic 
Krttmda halls Ik pan to wear tltdr poplin 
gOMTM •pr l ppcd ttith pnen nnd hUtt 
ahamroclcK — poplins sicru introdc»c«lbj 
tire Itupuenot* who found a refupe In 
Hablin after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes and liad formed a most 
t^lmaUe body of dtiTcns. Ubcrlf I 
EpahtiJI Iratcmiti^I were aoumUng 
In 1782 tin* \ duntcen prodaimed the 
freedom of Ireland to haw her laws 
made and adnojnhtered onij I>j lltc 
King Lords and Commons of Indand. 
The II008 wbdps again. England had 
been killing oat the Irish mdustnes of 
her coJonifU preferential tanffs for 
lier own productv England accepted 
the wdl of Ikt coJonhts for •df'dctcr 
mtnation. U was a proud mortjcnt 


Inhful In d L 1 ])^>rliu wu 
< raiun s proud pT'^tt’C tc Iht 

Ala Purtrm tear Utrr came 
the K bclhon of t7t>S ft t liellKm wluch 
was more ITotn-tant ami \nplo Indi 
IT h nf lh N Till than tJthdtc 
jixl liltic It went down m blonil 
and tWT) jiroTs later th IxghJatisc 
\ won was GJiTKiI 

hnr mans j“rars Pul Im wa as lead 
The Indi gentry Itccamc alisetUiTs 
Thnr great houses went to mm and pra 
gfcse in the streets of the rit) ^ ct) 
\*er> riowlj l>ullm and Ireland began 
to reanTT The nineteenth exmturj 
brought periodic famines and pestilence 
culminating in the great famine of 
1R48 with tlic Tesalimp emigratvon 
Tlie population of Ireland wliicli had 
been eight millions fell to four millions 
after the niack 48. 

From 48 onwards tlierc was a 
rcs-olutkinaty roosemmt about cstt^ 
rkoado or en. Tlien came tlio 
Home 1 ole Movement of zS'p which 
wo* mn bs Glrondbt gmtlanen on 
Weal principles the Land League of 
1879 fofloimng two or Uuec wet 
•umraer* Home Rule ognin with Mr 
Gladstone os its introducer DuHin 
was the centre of ttlJ these mos-cmentj 
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or, al 1 ( .ist, tin ( onlrolliiig fn< tor Of 
coiiiso llu' liJi \ olnlion h.is Oian;;o»l 
(he (oinplLMon of tlic Dublin 
It his ct otd to l)t a (it\ of the Anj^lp 
Irish and vonu of tlu tokiiis of tluir 
ns( 1 nd iiir\ an' gone or marred, Ida the 
( iistom Iloiise, the Four Loiiils and 
the old Post Oflh e 1 th is no Intipor an 
Athenian look, thoiifth nothin'' can 
c\er talvL awat, from it the fortunate 
In uitN of Its situation I c in rimcmlnr 
I'tiiblin IS full of coimti’j pioidi I lien 
us(d to be sun-brouind cheeks and 
ploisant countr) spcich and tlu luight 
and breadth of manliood and womanhood 
that go with lountia life' and jnirsuits 
Dublin IS in the inelting-jxit with the 
rest of Irelind, and for the time being 
It Is full of townsmen 

Once people were always buttonholing 
cich other with olniousU good stones, 
<ind, quite obliMoiis of the passer-by, 
roared o\er the good stones in a way 
to send jou on jour joumej' amused 
and exhilarated \ et the people are as 
pleasant as e\cr when j'ou get to talk 
to them, .IS whimsical .and fresh and 
inconsequent as c\er, and the qualities 
that .alwajs made shopping m Dublin 
a g.aj' adventure arc there rc.adj' to come 
to the surface on a little encouragement 
There are \crj' good Dublin hotels, 
.and there is jilcnty of racing and other 
fonns of sport to be had 
The Anglo-Insh ascendancj' m the 
pleasant old life w as not anxious to sec 
Ireland modernised It was .ihvays at 
least fifty j'ears behind the time so far 
as modem conveniences w'cnt, but what 
did it matter in so pleasant a country ? 
Now' one is less satisfied watli the 


Dublin {.lbs and the Dublin mud and 
till (.i\i rnoiis d.iil roads of (he suburbs 
and (he townshijis .and the .ibsence of 
cleetru light, because the good humour 
and tin gaietj' which made it all 
.icKjitablc are under a cloud Dublin 
and Iteland .ire shifting and cli.anging, 
but till clnnn of the country and the 
}uo])le remains They .arc still the 
most iim \]K>cfcd people m the world 
It w.is a \erj' li.appj' jil.acc .as I 
n number it, the gaj'cst citj' in Europe 
dc-.jiitc the poverty of manj' of its in- 
habit. ints — .as Irel.and was the g.aj'cst 
.uid gentlest country , good for men 
and women .ind horses and hunting and 
dincing and all kinds of diversion — 
jet with an mcoinparablj' bad housing 
svstem and a poverty' in which human 
dignity should have been eclipsed by all 
the Laws, jcl remained for the gre.alcr 
part, with kindness and cheerfulness 
and abundance of l.aughtcr and inno- 
cence of heart and hopefulness The 
good things of life maj' have been only 
for a class, yet the country' was a very 
hajipj' one m which there was one com- 
mon tic, that of good breeding, good 
nature and honest laughter 
For the moment Dublin is shorn 
of her glones We know what has 
been , w e do not know what is to be 
Let us not say with Wesley' “ Alas, 
that all this should have vanished hke a 
dream ' " Let us say rather with 
Grattan when he found that all his 
dreams were laid in the dust "Yet I 
do not giv'c up the country' I see her 
111 a swoon, but she is not dead There 
IS on her bps a spirit of bfc and on her 
check a glow of beauty ” 


DUBLIN : A FOOT-NOTE 

Situation On Dnblm Bay, nortli of produce Brewing porter (or stout) is 

Wicklow Hdls, at mouth of river Liffcy an outstanding incluslry and silk poplin is 

Extensive docks and tidal basins are made Otlicrmdustriesarebiscuit-making, 

connected ivitli various parts of the city the manufacture of fertilisers anddistilhng 

by canals Dublin is the c^apital of the Irish Free 

Communications Extenor — by sea to State and contains tlie residence of the 

Ln'erpool, Holyhead, Glasgow, etc Also Governor-General and the InshParhament 

four mam hne railway termini Intenor House A notable buildmg is the Abbey 

— good electnc tramway system m Theatre, centre of the nationalist move- 

pnncipal streets connectmg with suburbs ment in drama and devoted exclusively 

Trade and Industry Prmcipal trade to the production of plays Irish m charac- 

is m export of catne and agncultural fer .and ongm 
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Lnnd of the Great Equatorial Lakes 

In C 1 c'tock Rad 

\BtJ ’*t M |/» Kh iluni ** 


■m I-NS y>\ih I rl 

|V/| I j I \r\ Tn*! I n for 

rs'^ ol^ \'s tn ^ Uk ^ t 
rf rmnol fr r" Ki I il i »h 

\ \fji 4 m4\ \ e 1 1 In l-r I I 

tn i! r nih In il^- rTvmif4iti f 
fU4 •a Ok- • I 1\ iIk- ht n 
of rtril Ml T1 I t* 1 1 

T-in-anjaka arvl S\4 j arvl on ib^ 
‘•■•iih In Or / "v) ti lu » J aV 
Kna I fvi’rTapJihalU lOfl > o| 0 I» 
pKliltraTl) ilfUl »»ithinitw( m » 4 
WiOin Inml an i 

jI rjl I ni r»< V]il rr Til m M ftt 

ifwKifKlriil t!ut J <Tlr«l -f 'I fjm* |or 
Ijanr « Ml -I Or ih *0 It n 

rrJiMitfi TKi 0 in b c sKi irjt 

onntn Ok-Miih !iC -kriK >fK‘-n\4 
T nrjtniki (1 ( « ih War 
rKTmin Vj l Mrv4) Ssa At\M an\ 
Or I <Tfittriior fol/TT^ of Mo/amt viu** 
—rt mi> > 1 1r cnni nh nil) ron i Wnl 
a^a omi m ihO il frunj^n rs tlr fr at r 
pin <»f Or Crntral Nfncjn llairau 
frvrml Ijj a irojncal on stal l>rfl al mi: 
tlr Inxliin Or an Tim cni lal tnp 
aw in Ok- rxtrrnv* iv nh 4 Kmj-a 
nJrrc It TTKTp mtn Or barren jfUini «»I 
Jnl iLinil arnl abm- Or Kmumanitr 
mTonr njika JiTumw arulpt\'^‘<a 
c«rUin uruiomiMj frfduracttr 
C x ft I C««lianil«i 
AlfW^ Or M-A A nffie Im an 
fucctnjon of samlj Irjclr^ ami imn 
prtn-c viramps bmk n bj c^rk^ and 
*^nne fine tuturO liatliotu^— Kilindml 
Tonfri ami Din-- *^Li4m in Tan 
panjika Tmitor^ lUlra and IMaj^oa 
IIj> in 3In/anil4qae — oml backnl for 
0« mrr^l part b> lou coral difl^ Irldnd 
uhich Ira tir cniOal plain prm rail) 
fertile rspaillj alonR tlr ri\ir Im! 
oppn-soed 1/y b damp beat frjdng 


I I mi'-'in luinrvl tl j jin iJje 
1 n I «iw-» ilir rh 4 I m 1 d 1 (1 aa 
I t an (1 -m 11 li 1 1 llr 

t n| f4l I 111 Ij I Mn n II 1 11 

11 Utlea I m-\ !■* sa it imli-i ail 
tlr t t n f t frt I t f »jth 

tlr lile» ami Im t pift 1 Oi If at 
I II NjIW a»li II rul 4 c li Iran 

*<fT> |j t \frKa iKer m t f Ms 

M nt i t Hn , pta \ciKmir\ vl a live 
1 \ilq 4 Hun in K naa am! tb 
! Ctrl nxa ownuN in SaaviUi I (! n 
am m Ij tawnirt-nt f Or I m li li 
I»*n*n ami I rrminr cm lint trraTm 
ri imlt Imt in man\ i^i m nsi-s t 
ft at mountain \‘vt m rr un Ir | ak 

**Th MmM (MailktMM** 

Of the httir M "UM KilmiSjat 

IO.t ** fe»l the blcKe^t TTl "IRt MU Ml 

\fiuj am! ^I Bint K nj hIh b pi\ -s 
M name ti tlr o loin arr tlr Imf 
I Or fnmvT tlr I rm n/rm Ranp 
yj miJ^ I mp ami nmnim: a| t math 
ivrtt frt t im the »-c>Nt m IktU t of 
IpimU ami the Mfuml'iru tTHnnitamt 
r acluTigosef 1 jooofrrton tlr *a)ntlKm 
Irr W arr Or rornt imjfes ne 

Ktmm/iti iml J 1 one nftS- most 
mnanttc ronpea in tlr worUL ( u d 
at with aMooi hinp acnjrac> emtunn- 
apt b) a% tlr wiurcr of tlr \ilc 

Orse iinUl •p^ruho Moimtajns of tlr 
Mmm** WITT ciTil> bscmtnl tn 1889 
b> Stank> after tnanj rT|>lonra Iiad 
pawd ahwp tirir \rrj ba*< widHiul 
rralUini* Unr raistincc owing to the 
mlota which lie almost ctcrmn> niong 
the aummito, \ml mention shmild also 
bcnudcol anotJrf nnr\ Hlommnoniain 
range— the HigliLoml of tirc Creit 
CrMcr. in Tanpmjaka Temton n 
JtimMcofaj t extinct a-olcanoeaofwhicli 
onlj one Oldonj-o-lxngal lua been 
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active within the meioory of man. 
Kettj’a also has her great range ra the 
AberdarM, wtaJc Nyasaland firxis her 
highest point 9 800 feet m the IHanjo 
Jlountams a short isolated range rising 
with amaring abruptness from the plain. 

CnnoQsiy enough in all this country 
of nature on a gigantic scale there are 
Mth exception of the upper reaches of 
the Nile aM the knrer reaches of the 
Zambezi both described in other 
chapters, po nvers of first magmtude 
thoogh this is not to say that there are 
no riveri which would be coMi tiered large 
m Europe, The Maputo for instance in 
Mcgamhiqne. is navigable for motor 


EAST ATRICA 

laoncbes and small craft over 200 milei 
of its comse and the Shire which 
flows from Lake Nyasa to the Zamben 
as far as Guromo. The Rufiji m Tan- 
ganyika 13 large m the rainy season. 

Bat the region makes np for the 
comparative smallness of its n\’ers by 
the variety and vastness of its lake* 
no area in the world contains so many 
and oiore than ooe-seventh of the 
whole area of Uganda alone is covered 
by water TaVj Victoria, as large as 
Ireland with 17 harbours capable of 
tatmg vessels up to 1 aoo tons Lake 
Albert m Uganda Tanganyika 400 
mites long by 50 wide a narrow nbbon 


“l*"**, U'^'' SHIRE ABOVE UvStJT 

md MiTfatwn mp-«tmiQ ts Ur u durocao 
-It. did « lu tut. „ F« Jotadiio, 
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oj lir.xckisl) w.Uor popularly suppn«5Pd 
to Ik bouoruless , Ny.isa, the third 
largi St lake in Afnca , and the 
beautiful ki\ u arc the most important 
But perhaps the most interesting are 
the Soda I ake& Of these the best 
known IS Magadi, an almost waterless 
lake of soda resembling a frozen pond 
Ml fantastic contrast to tiic terrific 
heat and the gnm, extinct \olcanocs 
w’hich surround it and looking for all 
the w'orld like a picture of the infernal 
regions Bntnatron, farther south, is 
coecred wnth water, a brilliant clcctnc- 
blue in colour shot with rose-pink 
streaks where thousands of flamingoes 
disport themselves m the shallows 
All these are, of course, the after- 
math of cniptions centuries ago and 
indeed much of the plateau bears 
e\ idence of \ olcanic action Much of the 
soil is tlicrcfore s olcanic, but there are 
extensive drift deposits of gravel, sand 
and clay and nch alluvial areas along 
the rivers, besides the familiar red soil 


so common m the highlands When 
well watered the country is almost 
cvcrjnvhere fertile, and even in the and 
districts much can be done by imgation 
With all this variety of soil and 
altitude there is naturally a wade range 
of climate , but it falls roughly into 
two classes, the tropical climate of the 
lowlands and the temperate climate of 
the highlands Ihe former may be 
defined as a climate in which the 
Eiirojican, if he washes to remain 
healthy, must take precautions, not so 
much on account of the heat but 
liccause of the vanous tropical diseases 
winch abound at low altitudes The 
tsetse fly, for instance, carrier of the 
dreaded sleeping sickness, is rarely found 
above 3,^00 feet , and malana, though 
now spreading to the highlands, origin- 
ates m low'-ljang sivamps and marshes 
w'licre mosquitoes can breed 

In the higlilands the climate is 
delightful and Europeans thrive, if 
they take the ordinary precautions 



LOOKING DOWN THE RUA ARAUJO IN LOURENCO MARQUES 
Louren^o I\Iarques, oq the western shore of Delagoa Bay, superseded the old town of Mozambique 
as the capital of Portuguese East Africa in 1907 Its harbour is considered one of the best in South 
Africa, and derives the bulk of its transport trade from the Transvaal Rua Araujo is the 
prmcipal business street and here land is reputed to have changed hands at £14 a square metre 
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according to the 
warmest penod ,is jii^ before" 

To turn for a moment to l^ctt 
be termed climatic fresiks^ ^ ' 
especially m the Rnwenzori' ^ 
produces thunderstorms of 
violence. Mount Kenj^, > 
Ruwenzon have violent 
while the southern coasts of 
are sometimes visited ty’cjnciotaeis" 
the Indian Ocean t - 

Like the climate the 
with the altitude, and is greatiy 
by the rams ' Virtually the 
belongs to the region of , 
which occupies the eastmi 
tropical Africa m contrast, 
great forest lands of the we^ ani ^ " 
At the end of the dry season 
lands are reduced to the 
tmder with great areas 
bush-fires , and withm a 
rams breaking new grass is 
up eveiywhere, elephant graas ' 
as high as twelve feet ’ - ' 

These* variations are ' s g aso fa al t ^ 
the variations caused by the j, 
are pennanmt Along the 
and m some of the low-tying 
of the mtenor, the veg^tKa**! 
natural and artificial, is puidy 
this passes almost imperceptft^'^ 
the typical grass country 
Central Africa, endless grass ' 
height and luxuriance according , 
andity or otherwise of the 
broken only by that most ^ 

tree of Centri Africa^ the- 
acacia , and above this again " 
a temperate v^tation ' ’ , 

short grass and comfere, vdiere 
frmts and flowers flouii^ ‘ ' * 5 ;; 

Speaking genoaHy, it camiot , 
that this area iswell 
the forest lands of Africa are 
mto the Congo and Niger * _ 
important forests are to be fioai|iP 
the hi^ mountain ranges. In 
for instance, the girdle focerta 
Elgon, Mt Kei^andtbe 
the Mao Forest are the most 
Ugandh has densely kxt9U4 
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the Rquemori ranpc fomc nc\*cr jft 
penetrated b) man Tanpan\HUa ha* 
jdmilar pirdle fom45 on Ktluna \jaft> 
and hi \jiualand the cj-pf^ (nrr^a 
of the Mlanjc phteaa Itould lx noted 

Vs for crops the most important U 
not at the moment at anj rate in the 
near fotore is cotton hsvr} y\-v 
\roetxa u‘<s more of Ikt mm rotfm 
and accocdin^U tlKTc i an orient need 
for the dc\'ck'»im>cnt of cotton crown 
within the linti'h tmpire In Ipinda 
where the gosTmment mcoumKc^ the 
natr\e» to grow cotton on tlMr own 
pfots. Usumg feed and vndirif, out 
instructors there ore r *0.000 jcn-s 
under culth'ation and the (nmun in 
Tan^^njrka fostered the irvln-virs h> 
nTnilar mellioJ* wludi arc luing cui 
tlrmed bj their it>cci‘»'^»rs In N\a-»a 
land, after rnarrv set locks cotton 
growirif* ii rww well cstaWi hut but m 
Morambique it can liardU be Mid to 
Iiive got bcj'ortd the, cxpcnmemtal stap. 

Protfmrirv Mo* ladas^rks 

Iq Kcnj’a die cha-f cKlaktnes are 
coflec and trsal Qax lus lud its ups 
and downs, and maj <n Tituallj conic 
into lU own. The popuUiion U now 
bang fed on Its own wluat and the 
production ol sugar is incrca^tot 
Dah^’ing shows prospects of desxiop- 
ment In tJio natnc areas attention 
r» being directed cIikH 1 > to tho pro- 
doetKn of cotton and od seeds. Coffee 
IS also grown In Uganda. In the 
KiUnrn Njaro district and in Njnsolaml 
but in the last named pride of place 
most bo gisoi to toba^ while the 
premier iiidustJ> of Tanganyika jnst bo- 
foTO the Great Vt or (and now recovering 
again) was the culUvatloa of sisal hemp 
In 1913 ncarij a quarter of the total 
land under culliv’abon was given up to 
flsal which was found to do well up to 
3.000 feet, and one o£ the four German 
sisal companks paid in diridends as 
much as 50 per cent. 

Mozambique has a range ot agricul 
tuml possibilities which indudta almost 
ceeiy variety of tropical and sub- 
tropical product, with ample labour and 


good rainfall hut it cannot l«c said that 
the Portuguese have made much use of 
thiir opportunitii.-v, their chaf product 
iKnng sugar which accounts for more 
than half tlic total value of exports 

for Slock RsHlni 

At first sight the area with it rolling 
grass land woukl apjitar to be in ideal 
citlle countr\ \'rpt in tlu Isi-tsc flj 
Ull Stock diHUMs ucli as nml rpevt 
pUuro-pneumonu and Ijist C la t fever 
exact tlicir toll but fortnnai Ij arc 
amniable to control and tn-atimnt b\ 
scimtific m "lliod of monilaiion and 
dipping Tin glut in tlh w xU mark'ts 
pnvmls the ilcvtiopmTit if an expewt 
trade in beef and beef product The 
natixes own Urge nombiTs of Irvv ktuck 
wlueh pU> an uniwrlant part in tlk.IT 
social sj^xtem and brgilj form the basi 
of measuring wealth while postessxm 
tlicTcof I gCTWralh a nccissarv qujii 
ficition for foLrj into the marnagvablc 
state To an mcna mg degree mvat 
and ouik are being u«ed by the nativu^ 
for food purposes jnd in tli ca« of the 
Masai tnbe the blood of ox n ts Upped 
from tlic live animal for use as food In 
Kenj-a oal> do lior>e* thm Good 
progress is being made m the grading 
up of stock of native tjpes with tlic use 
of sires of rccogrumi European breeds, 
largely the result of mitiaJ efforts made 
and oMsttmee rendered by the govTm- 
ment through its experimental and 
stud farms. 

UarirtlWd avwbm I Bltf Oaa* 

Disease indiscriminate shooting tho 
onward mardi of dviUzation have 
greatlj diminished the vTist herds of wild 
anlmali which used to be found almost 
cvcrj'whcrc but even 10 there is no 
region m the w orid which possesses sodi 
numbcraandx'anety of game. Elephant 
tho largest of Uvmg nnimals and the 
most hunted foe the sikc of its Ivoij 
buffalo the most dangerous of all 
created things hippo in the lakca and 
rivers thmo not so nniversal but 
abundant enough m certain areas as 
for instance round the north end of 
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NATIVES OF UOANDA BRiNOtNO SEED COTTON ACROSS LAKE KIOOA 
CMUa 1 tb« pniKfp*] cuth crop et UfuuLi «brrc H » hr>t toJ to pof Ii ulU tun. 
fir U »lua^(cd Cy tb' IkttUk CMIon <* oWiix« A vocutun. bu kbcrwn cmUooAU* ad tnc* 
aod ptmmat to bccnna tcadmf ccMcxntc tado^tiT Tbcnvlpoilcr o t-s c^U^utFd t 00,000 
bale* of 400 Ib t o-UiLnb of Ibe crop oataa bm bel cm Lai Mof tad Ut Ctfcn 


to the tiny diL-dik wild-dogv wart 
bogs, giraffes, cit»codilc» and monkeys 
RTij a wide sdeetkm of binli are aH to 
be found within its boraxlarfc* 

Space does not pennlt of a review of 
an the good game coontnes " bot 
•otOQ mention thouki bo mad of the 
great crater of Ngorongoro in Tangan- 
yika, a \'ast itttarnl game-pit aooie 
twdve mfla in diameter the home of 
more than 50/D00 bead of game the 
blue wildc-beestc predominating and 
of the teemhig ^Ini around Late 
George in the Rtrweraon country 
All over the area under coimdcratioo 
the antborities have woken to the 
fact — and that none too tooo — that 
the fauna Is not only of Intcrcit to tlw 


fn sharp cooirast to its wentth ol 
fauna East Afnca os a whole cannot bo 
said to bo nch in mmerals, though no 
doubt an exception will bo found to a 
certaui extent has bem found aJrcodj 
in Tunganynca besides the great gold 
mino of Sekcxxke on Iramba plateau 
other quart* reefs ha\'e been dlsctnTrcd 
which should pro\T vnhiahie and in tbo 
rqilnlon of experts a coaiglomeratc forma 
Iloo similar to the Rond will bo found to 
adit, IHca also has been ooosidcniblj 
worked and there are Indications of oQ. 
Moiamhique too has mmend posri 
bUities — there are for instance numcr 
otu veins of auriferous qnart* in tbo 
region round Mosskesn — though onlj a 
very imall area has been gcologicaliy 
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CAST AFP/CA 


Hit m Nva Oinil I rtml* 
anij K tlr* rnirvutt afr c »mp»ra 
tn K j iLinc rvTc!i-n1 with i>k' 
r\f fii n of apj iTrntlj it> xhin i 
jhlf iijTplv ■frAil^mti of •< Hf^ui^lin 
lai Miruliwhifh* rj»t!nl t frirli 
ao afmoil i *4 50^ *0 t ti 
TJh* rniif m f comm ti ami 

Imfu tn m if infino aa c •m] an I 
with llv* In hl\ nfTranif< I fr^rliam m -I 
Uvir-]** ami In «a imjn o 

mrmt on Iran {■■ni Ib^ n>f*«i antal tvrl 
in 1 j t \fn J to In In omifa 1 
wilh Uj^ in «an l<’n, rv<“%i ♦I^n il 
arra I unIn l.\ m humr no n »i 
wafmaa) tb'oifi in tlr nrar futct 
*jnKihjn*, mj\ !»■ Wi with NiV 
rwj*r *'torm on fl»^ < 1 1 

laiV Int \ nirh -nlr n t hin^h m U 
arvl rn I atra »hiV- f I 1 1 1 atr 
rare »o Ih^ tli f mtil I of m 
fnnrncaUm i In latluap wbt h arc 
a')! t f-w andfu Uturt-n II I ranji 
Ilailwaj nnu in fir i *1 K n\ t I 
tlr fmtr 1 I at]w4> in Tancm'ib-* 
T mton tl< ‘‘hirr HirlJan/I Uailwav 
fmtn ItUntjT to ( lumlK «» ilio 
rTinl>r/» ciOf>iTtrtJ nc i hi *tt^ 

If'tni In llr Tfar^ Zamlima I aiUai 

F^ST nFK i (/0( 

Saf / /> oi T>pcaJl \<n o 
a fttocr of if r p 11 I fMii of ll anwni 
fKJTvl an tin f, rtropprn mor? U-* 
ot»nijrttv \ a r M lal lo^tamt Ttw 
plait ai llk^llj|l\ llo> »Mtl 

olcanoo oo It otfrt of Uk* Ii totl*o| 
»r a J Jit^n ' Kfona tit- I k«-v arc rtft 
Ukr^ a uillv JofiK, nUTow arKl dtrji 

Q mfff ni I erf r 7« lU Kodli th^ 
cltmatr i tropaiJ »ith do ja t va-'onal 
or d anul varuUon in tmipmtare with 
ta ni alKWt iheprno>I «btn the norHid r 

n M hiehnt in the »k) mitb tropical 
Unrt pcnotl da*npo«nnip and a balabtv 
10 intmie ilorm The irjrttatKMi H 
fuTulammtallT tropical, niHi jirai-te and 
coaitalmanpTOienainpi. On ll«*htf;btr 
p^ul Uie platraa, tlw rain* are lrt« Ibr 
kkitn are It n-r the mean annoa) tnn 
peratore n low and tbouRb aeavmal 
laruttrm m tanpenHare « amaO the 
daij) ranite t irrrat ahemer the dw 
ol^bt iky per rm ti raduUon the pcaL^ 
are imit mditon am] lometinm nou 

clad. Tb« icTtetatlon on the ingb proaod 
liM anoah ftraiilaod t bo motto tarn 1 are 
forrrt, girdled *uh nnland paiturea Bbo\*e 
the tree*. (Cf IbaxJ ) 


ftml IIk* bfv-> ft 'Tn loiifrnt M r fix-i 
ami Itcirn ti 1*1 ioni arvl '-ili Imn 
rt jwrluHv al it r\h»u t lli li f 
i Irpraj*!! 1 iv -1 are motr frrtpani 
Ihoorb tie- nifnr pa inn i 1 wir 
mamrnt 1 a w-tt i Inndt a| l lltnr 
fr»cifnc\ in *ome 1 irm nlN>tili»fn 
I I'lnili ha a rrmatLaJdi f:fv t Iqd m 
\-NifTn 

<*I ffiwn llv nK'il tmf otani 1 
\ n In llw iptul d Ken\\ K m 
I It ll.e 'mmrtTul mirr I I p rwl 
lUanutr ami /oml in i'- lai 1 
afv! on tlK fo» t \1 md v tlw p t iiav 
I I a T Mil 1 an I I tminu tf il 
(ptmU ffaila \ Intdr m n i«J n.1 
aihi h IHf iN- iruintjj ni I irltom 
of Kilin lini pif I am flv n !1 
l>Iinnol rx<a}'il 1 f iMiin-m t 
Mpra ( himf lUira Jtv| I n II 
llw iNtflmpi'-w Ajat 1 d I n trn> 
Mar|Uo» Til la t iloilnl to i| 
mnib Iwfr rf iVhcu lLi\ « nv 
not rnn*! ffFT II nnl^alll ifv->- Init in 
}r/o <}f>- trran wampwa hlkil uji ami 
It i)OM pmparm mrU will oIIht imil t 
pli m abmr tlw mi f ml 
Irflru- Uplit tram ihrain^ arvl 
maetttfWoi ruhi \ Ulum 

Kipi/ii H St trt/fR) 

I ml ()Tv- of tin* mtifl I ere t 
boDimg p^TOund for kphxnt derr of 
numrrooi Liml bippoi if mm arvl 
ibirKntttr* Imn tvl trt jut I Ti-picat 
AfrKan diwa c^ due I iwl%e Hi an I 
other cauv* prmrtit Ih wnlc r artng 
o( derae-itic anttnal arul t Africa 
lack* the cattle of Ooeendaod or South 
Hrjnl 

Scdi from L Slaga li the 
clrtfl mineral Lotion (tf Nigeria 
Kbodrua and Ooemdand | ^rter (Cl 
lira ll ) SisjJ hemp inirtr 

CewMUMicar ont Traa port faahbe-' 
except for liie few nil»a\*. depend on 
boman portrrare laic where tfie lalen 
ma> be ttwO Ihewlioloarra nml road 
motor lorrtn and motor cam 
OttUoei Tb* qnmtton of the Hindu 
•ettler and Ibe nr^ of tramport lenictn 
are of immeiliate Importance llie-^ 
dilBcuiUm lorroounted there remain the 
prol4enii of the lly-camctl Ir^iei arxl 
tho unpfogre^ uc and almost oselrsi 
native faltoortr Hubber coffee cotton 
plaotationi, spread oierwld arrai wait 
lor tiKcru npofi the lolalxin of these 
Important problem*. 
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VALLEY OF QUITO ENCIRCLED BY TOWERING ANDINE '^HTS 
All imforcrttal'U siclit li Quito icin from the -ilopcs of thccolosnl =non c 'FPC<1 ' o'cy'o ,bo\c 'ct Ic'*'’- 


ICUADOR 

Andinc Wondcrlind of Varying Climes 


lij r R 1 nock 

\ad II ^l^W^o!tl 


E Ct MXIll n n»nv «T» 

H P Ml tl JlllHAtt tl I JU • t 
and anw^ ih mifl f 

\mn»rao Ir\ ira wi I 

Its ninral f ilurr' trrc rl cIk m »'i 
mlrrr'im*. \\< r -ntrfwrl I » m a 
lTT,'«: *<41 wuil »r ma> in a !»-»» 

I 'Tit jn»iiTKy I »a** d m »'t 
tup^l- t* rv^'inum a'-^tntt m 
lV« fiVanaNffm ranj-al. 

\ Irarv'^^a tu tn nilmmalinr 
aj T\c Oi*' n ra li an I 

Iftmirutm^: trj n tU- I jo^l « ( <mirr 
anafj*ni!il tlr arvrvnintv H^nl 
It'ivalh l!/rvr prjprtojl fvml 1*1 br 
I tliV' \alk-v>» n a rrp-*n r( | nnni I 
{fire «>» fmtt' Kane ft] I n tlw 

taLinc <r in tin* anTtnil « «hr 
aH tUif ifi lU h t nn d %\v 

rfU\“H rrvTT rtlnlnl nitw mita t 
Hitli the paMiil lltma 4 t!i»’ M 
u] hnjt or jvmfrvH 
Tip frp'il'lw fa upTO tlr I aafic 

cm (, ^Lffe ll>^ cuntincnt p\tm<l 
fuihrst «<*st tnto titr rran On th<* 
noTtli awl north nj x ns wifl '*«» " 
Ctdomlila ami on tlm si«nh and wwtli 
cast iVni Tlic Irmton •' tliu> o( a 
Irut^rular form its Inv on tbo enj I 
its ape* Kwne yo milos inUnd brj-ood 
tire And«, m tho forr<trd Tt^tioo of |!»e 
Vnazon ic in. TIk? IxwrHlanrt m 
ahnosl esTty wdf haNc liccn in disjmte 
ami tliC arra camwt be more than rrty 
appnydnutcl) itatci! as l>rt»ccn 
t iGjxo to 2704500 vparo mil s, depend 
lot; npoo tlir inclunon or otlimih^ of 
disputed I f^itor^c^ *Iildi be mainly in 
tbc Aina/on or JlontafU ropioo. 

Zoa«t *1 Otrm* CDcaUt 
Lcuador is tlias a lajwl of three vrry 
djvtrv- lopoRn;ihica]aml climatic zones 
namely tin* I*aciftc sealtoard a rvpiun 
of often mcandrrhifi ih^trs vratt^np 
tropical uoodlaiHls and pbnlalkm* 


n ■* 

th* «< t -s on ran t jn -n ii me 

t tl) n at ijlHiml jml 

ttKi. nvtil I Ml Iff 1 n In fni iful \ aIV-\-v 
AM In tl twrvn timinit ml 
tl if i tlK In trtl an I pimj rrimsi 
uf iIk- \mj/ o tn}niu»K-> U m.i\ 
f m nW tin !m t m in kutic h'lail 

TrT«^r»f ^stesl 1^ UU4W 
TV roi lal / me -nMltin rmn n 
msoliltifn fd tV cni t lin 1 at art 
|r»nnln|mi; Its prm |ul I at u 1 
iV rai\-a n\TT nJinh w la I 1 tl 
mh AmmiI \sirm I pnmjrn tm; nt 
atve upnTi iV siie V «r-trm aid 
tV ffJotm nl Tin rwi t pn-rillv 
I s o I <1 pleat w-a nine; l b te 
l>nA<n In tl>^ nrat ( id/ rl f aa\a juil 
into ulmh tV in r «m|nirs mill |!k 
I Iiml I ISrni I rts mouth 

Tliet ua\as nirr \nt m imuates lb 
M n nr am) Iroitlul npioo U-tmnn 
tV \mW ami the tlic nclrevl Kit 
f It T vral trtntory on tV 'Viotlj 
Ammean cna t ami nuh its tnbntanrs 
lias an aemy a tp luiicabl k-npib of 
»m*rr linn jw mdrs »<Tvmp the coena 
enlirr ami olKr plantations mhicli form 
iV pnnnpal Knirre of rutiw Mralth 
ami c "rnnKrcr I nrr cralt of i-anous 
timi firsT) teamm to ranors trasfr^ 
llievr n-atmsays ami tben* are ennous 
lUtUT saibnR rafts is luc li make ahemate 
u*o of tklr cnirmt and wind m thnr 
journey's Tbc reaport of Coayaquil— 
It bes 8on rndc\ south of I joama and 
Is Ute cluH harlioiir upon a sealNjard 
soon mik-s bwR— is situated 30 miles 
from tlic va the nirr beinp In piacrs 
tnetofw turrow and tubjeet to shoal 
tnp and so riot aK-ays afl fdinp plane 
sailinp for the ocean Imer nlilcb calls 
llwrc on its jmiriKn from I*atuma to 
Callao ami \ alpuraiso. 

Tlie prinapal aflluents of tlw Guaya 
all of which enter abme Utis point are 
t 70 S 
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ECUADOR’S GIGANTIC CORDILLERA ’TWIXT PAMPA AND PACIFIC 


the Daule or Bodegas, the Yaguachi or 
Clumbo, the Vinces or Quevado and the 
Caracas or Sapotal In the northern 
portion of the httoral the Esmeraldas 
IS the pnncipal nver, followed by the 
Mira In these nver valleys, especially 
that of the Guayas, the quaternary 
soil which has been brought down by 
the ciuxent is of great fertility, and has 
formed the coveted bancos or deposits, 
which are co\ cred wth cocoa-producing 
haciendas 

Reaching now the uplands, whence 
these nvers have their nse, traversing 
often areas of dense woodland m the 
footluUs, we remark the structure of 
the CordiUeran region The Andes of 
Ecuador consist of two mam ranges , 
the u estem or Cordillera Occidental, and 
the eastern or Cordillera Real Between 
them is a tremendous valley, flanked 
on either hand by the great peaks or 
snow-covered volcanoes The pnncipal 
among these are, on the east Cotopaxi, 
19,600 feet, the highest active volcano 
m the world, with ten companions rang 
mg dow'nw ards to 15,000 feet , and on 
the w’est Chimborazo, 20,500 feet eleva- 
tion, with se\en companions ranging 
down to 14,000 feet Among these last 


is Pichmcha, the “ boihng mountain, ' 
whose eruptive activities have rendered 
it an object of dread from time im- 
memonal , but the summit may be 
reached on horseback, when it is said the 
nse and flow of the red-hot lava lake in 
the crater may be seen , and the excur- 
sion is a favounte one of the good people 
of Qmto However, the great Cotopaxi 
with its unnvalled cone (reminiscent 
of Fujiyama), beautiful m its sjtu- 
metr3^ wathits imceasing smoke column, 
is the most destructive and has 
penodicaUy devastated tlie countrj’side 
The great vaUey dmding tlie two 
ranges forms the boundary’ betw ecn the 
ancient rocks of the eastern geological 
system and the Mesozoic beds of the 
w’estem , the first-named being of 
gneiss, mica and other crystalline 
rocks, and the second of porphjTitic, 
eruptive and cretaceous formation 
The tivo parallel ranges are joined bj 
" nudos ” or knots, an articulated S}s 
tern forming w’cll-defined “ hoj'as or 
basins, which have their h3drographic 
outlet altematelj’ to the Pacific and 
Amazon-Atlantic watersheds, a ciinoiis 
natural drainage system , the llirtc 
prmcipal basin-plateaux being those of 




Qjjifj \mlnto an I < ornca 
ttilh a pmmlrKation alvn-r vrt KtI 
o{ 0^ o fr*'! to 4 'on fcrl anrf 
timinc v*n of tl J•^f>ap1l to»n 
(H tlic rrpuVihc. 

l>r<irvliw: ffrm lli'^ lu^h rlrva 
«r rraflj the Mrnlaftt, n ihe 
i fj (nUfpfxirfthe \m\/onl \ mnJc 
i irnnrd III tn pTral pirt • »iH ami 
htile-lnom-n tcmior) in •orm- ilntnct^ 

lltfl cneof liil-r-.rf morr or 

Imlunv Irji in p< 1 ntui iron -nic 
vahJr h \rT> conviil^I le Tli I'tinri 
pal men «hvli (ra\ it arc il»^ 
lanlr Mt-f ^1 1 a lara Ttnr Canira\ 
Vap) anl (irmtonalh ib patrj) iIk* 
ISilumaj-n atl with rrorTWua^ Karwltr^ 
n>rr n\cr> atr runral If in ilif arirto 
frai Itt manj Iiundinli lA miW |f\ 
miD irAfTvr arwl camr and fallmc 
CTio |L»* \mafrm pri/.T-h* valuable 

comrrmmcatKTn «itli tlic out ijf « wbl 


Ry chmatifc m lilH/n of I^ni idnr arc 
fMiimrlv vanrd tlr tc'ali hrplj of 
difl imci-vH rlmatino Vfl lly clunatu* 
/ in«^ of th (anil ma> l«<* pa vj Iij 
i:»nnK up from ily rru I to iIk mountiin 
vnmmil Urmrvtr lli -t air chjn(7~' 
hv* lo other rjQw-^ The I anfc r «a l 
of *»n<illi Xmefica wulh of th hqual >r 
I r orfalh t inm and ninh' r\rq t 
m iIh \ifnnr wjotb 

Till aruliiv I a irsnJl pirlh of tlif 
tradv off liof Mtmli and partl> of 
tlie (hn of the \nlan.lif h I rruvwn 
Cim nl of fnoW *(atrf fToutnq up the 
coi t exirarimi; llic linmMliiv from the 
«<alrfrr/ Tl u It 1 lh.vl |h mwiIkto 
pan of the IxuntWian lt!l *rat is drv 
bkr lhal of I mi l«n not «o ih 
li/tthem of the i tjim!«an ena 1 fr 
ll»e ootnai I indee of lly r mtinmt lam 
Ihrontmt award an I *0 « bml ih 
ftonlym hit«al ohjett lo 1 Inin 


HEA0WATER6 OF A RIVER IN A HIGHLAND REGION OF ECUADOR 
I Ib^rlta IkmwaUhi r, Itpimhlchlra mes Cenadof rise tunerocin m,toefodui,v^ „.»]_( 
the ijUJr llonm«4Uia Amatoa. An upanUrVd arM oIm enlA«»l HreoeTT 1 "fa l.>Jsin» 
U. lie t.«twie« Uinct*. of ^UUi‘Und I «Btr.su 

met, »oo*IWd bos Uopleil forcMtaad lomn nr7>pes altmul »iib Im W 
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NATIVES OF ECUADOR COLLECTING SNOW NEAR THE EQUATOR 
The valley of Quito is surrounded by numerous volcanoes , no fewer than twenty loftj peaks can be 
counted from the city, several of them rising far above the snou hne One of these, Pichmcha, or the 
“ boilmg mountam, ’ about 15,910 feet high, is notable for its perilous proximity to the capital 
uhich m bygone days its destructive eruption covered three feet deep mth ashes and stones 


rainfall ivith accompanying denser 
vegetation, and often lined with 
mangrove swamps 

The heaviest rainfall is m February 
and March The temperature m Guaya- 
quil IS at times extremely sultry , the 
highest mean is, however, given at 
76° or 80° F , m the months above 
mentioned, and the general range from 
66° to 95° There are often fresh 
breezes from the sea to temper the heat. 
Inland, few meteorological observations 
have been regularly taken, but it has 
been found that the temperature falls 
in proportion vuth elevation at the rate 
of 1° F for every 330 feet, and m 


Qmto the visitor wiU at tunes be com- 
plairung of the cold The mean annual 
temperature here is given as 55° to 
59° F , with a diurnal vanation of 10° 
In the Onente or Montana the heat 
often becomes oppressive, but there is a 
wide diurnal variation The seasons in 
general are divided mto “ mviemo, 
ramy or wmter , and “ verano,” dry 
or summer , the latter from July to 
December In Guayaquil yellow feier 
has been stamped out, largely as a result 
of the influence of Panama, but malaria 
IS a troublesome affection generally upon 
the coast, and indeed elsewhere The 
uplands are m general healthy, or at 
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least u rejTird' natural comlUkmi. 
The natoral \‘cgctatkm of hondot 
foDosTS In jpccjcs upon tire orogtaphkal 
and climatic \nmtlon^. Upon the 
littoral the prominent feature the 
sombre raanglarc* or mangro\'e tb»ckct* 
ttiuch clothe the shorn, and ¥,ho3e 
timber IS of economic \*alue The 
coco-palm affords a gracefoJ rebel and 
floomhlpfi best on the wily soli near the 
sea, im-eithclc4s pows up to the foot 
hilK bat IS \*cry little calU\ ated artifi 
dally notwlthstarxling the commercial 
\iJue of its prwlocts. Tltc alpurobo 
jadds \*ahiablc timber as do the cbonj 
and the roblc, wbilst the great bombax 
cobos jTclds a \*cgctablc aooL The 
tanmnnd u one of the finest trees. Most 
of the trees of the littoral ore deddoons 
and so the forests of this sane an. brgel> 
naked m winter The toqullla palm 
jnclds the leaf fibre for the famous 
Panama hats of Ecuador who*e 
making is a remarkable indigcnoos 
art Most N'aluAblc commcrcull) b the 
cacao or cocoa tree while bananas 
form a considerable article of trade. 
Midway np the western forested slopes 


the anchona or quinine shrub floundics 
and np lo lo ooo ft'Ct tlM3« forests arc 
fkfa la flowering shrubs as also In fuch 
rias, mimosas, lobelias gloxinias wlwsc 
flowm bcanlit) tbcu xnrgin w-oods. 
Then tlw palms and other subtropical 
plant life disappear as we enter upon 
tlic colder up^and^ wlierc tlic cacti 
floGir-h and low slirubs m the rannes. 
until the itcrflc uplands or paramos 
unfold lo the view Crossing the \ndes 
and dcsccniUng to the Vmflion region 
leaving behind extensive pajonaKa of 
the valuable natural foddiT of the tdiu 
grass we tncoimtcr the bdt of annamon 
bearing shrubs, or caniJla with many 
fpeocs of trees as enumerated upon the 
wx'stcm slopes while the Brazilian 
mahoganj also occurs. 

The Imhgcooos fauna has a wiiV. 
range many spccjcs of monkej’s and 
the puma, Jaguar a beautiful fox, a 
bear the taptr— the largest indigenous 
mammal the peccary the llama — the 
onij nativT ruminant and domestic 
onmud while Ukit ore abo alligators, 
anacondas and turtle. Bright 
plomaged birds in the tropical senes arc 
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in contrast with the sad-coloured speci- 
mens of the upland ornithology 

In mineral wealth, as far as mining 
IS concerned, Ecuador must be descnbed 
as being poor Gold exists at Zaruma, 
near the coast, and has been extensively 
mmed in that particular locahty, and 
elsewhere there are some small placer 
washmgs ]\Iany metalliferous minerals 
exist, but not in commercial quantities , 
but the petroleum fields of the coast are 
of some considerable importance, as on 
the Santa Elena pcnmsula , and these 
are exploited by a Bntish company 
The mdustnal hfe of the repubhc is 
comparatively little developed , the 
cocoa and other plantations on the coast 
and the pastoral mdustnes of sheep and 
cattle reanng of the uplands forrmng 
ivith forestal pursuits, the pnmary 
occupations The pnncipal articles of 
export are cocoa, coffee, tagua, rubber, 
'' Panama ” and other straw hats, 
bananas and otlier frmts, cane and 
timber, hides and a httle gold 
The rate of pay of the workers m 
town or country is m general very low, 
a result m large degree of the rdative 
poverty of the country, but there is no 
hard or fast colour fine A further 
bamer to the more efiicient development 
of the country is the lack of extensive 
railways and roads The Qmto-Guaya- 
quil Radw^ay is a valuable means of 
commumcation between the seaport and 
the uplands and the capital The fine is 
ago miles in length, ivith a ferry across 
the nver from Duran to Guayaquil 
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The pnnapal towns of Ecuador are, in 
order of population, Guayaquil, with 
about 100,000 , Quito, the capital, with 
perhaps 80,000 , Cuenca, Riobamba 
and Latacunga, given respectively as of 
70,000, 50,000, and 40,000 approxi- 
mately Ambato, Manta, Esmeraldas 
and the various capital towns of the 
18 provmces are all important centres 
of population, which for the whole 
country is given as about 2,000,000 , 
any exact number being impossible in 
the absence of reliable estimates 

The aty of Guayaquil extends for 
several miles along the water front, 
presenting a handsome appearance from 
the steamer, and is a busy and 
expanding centre Quito, removed by 
elevation from an active mdustnal life, 
presents many pleasing topograplucal 
and histoncal features 

The Galapagos Islands, which belong 
to Ecuador he upon the Equator, nearly 
600 miles from the coast There are five 
large islands, the whole having an 
area of about 2,870 square mdes, 
and they are remarkable for the giant 
tortoises or galapagos, found nowhere 
else m tlie world except in the Mas- 
carene Islands m tlie Indian Ocean 
The species is, however, in danger of 
extinction by reason of the ruthless 
destruction by himters On Charles 
Island there is a small colon}' of 
settlers, and a penal station on another 
The chmate is one of the healthiest 
in the world, but communication with 
the mainland is infrequent 


ECUADOR GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Dimstous East, Onente, low- 
lands of the Upper Amazon , middle, 
Andes, twin chains East and West 
Cordillera wnth the elevated longitudmal 
valley between , w'est, httored, steep 
coastal edge leading to deep water 

Chmate and Vegetation Throughout 
the tropical temperature effects (1 ) small 
annual vanation between the diy and 
w et seasons , (u ) small daily variation 
between day and night Mean annual 
temperatures depend on elevation , 80° F 
on tlie coast, 55° F in the longitudinal 
valley The coast tends to be and tlie 
heights expenence tropical rains Vege- 
tation occurs in belts due to the elevation 


Communications Waterways to the 
navigable Amazon in the east Radwav 
and road in the elevated longitudinal 
valley (Cf Chile ) Coastal steamers for 
the littoral 

Products Cocoa on the alluvial flats of 
the coastal streams Panama hats, 
and petroleum 

Outlook As in the case of Bolnia 
the future rests wath the development 
of the natural resources by foreign 
capitahsts , but Ecuador lacks the 
attraction of large deposits of pajaiblc 
minerals The cocoa trade competes 
wath that of the West African islands 
(See Guinea Lands ) 






Ecuador Ther»tal baths of volcanic origin have brought prosperity to Otavalo in Intbabura province, compensating 
somewhat for the havoc wrought by other natural forces in this earthquake-stricken region 












EDrwBTJROH. No capital m Euro^ has a fintr thorouMar* than Pnnres Stmt From Ihs single row of hand 
some buildings on lis north sids ths views of Us Castle and Old Town acrou the gardens are superb 
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Edinburgh It ts from the monument to Dugald Stewart on the 
seen tn the opposite page, that the finest mew of Edinburgh is to be 
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Fnuidt C«lrd XnfUf 

Edinburgh In the Lawnniarkei, this portion of the long High Street that winds downward from the Castle 

to Holyrood, the cloth-sellers of Edinburgh formerly had their booths 
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EDINBURGH 


Scotland’s Crag-throned Capital 


by W K Dickson, u_n 

Kf<t^ of llrt MvtcAtn tJXmxy ndmbtfTKh 


S cores of have bc^n 

tKnitcn aboot hdwlnrrRb but 
ibe umqoc tnlcml and charm 
cf ibo Qty have ptrhajft never 
better ciprrwrl than bj Jrfjn Cib'on 
Lockhart Scott * »on lo-iaw in bit 
^rtfl-lowKn aktUliPi. " IVtrT * Letters 
(o Ifij KfntWk,** pnlibahnl In 1819. 

"Herr" *aji. IVtcf Mornv "it the 
capSuI of an ancimi indeprndmt aM 
facroJc nation abounding in birikDnpt 
ennobktl hj the mmwrj cf OhHtnmit 
InhaUlantt in tire tW tlmei, and fllnv 
totna deed^ of pood and e\'D and In 
<Hhm «bfch bcrra/lcf « tn be rrvrmKcd 

b> pwtnilj for ibe sake of thoN; that 
bhaWt Ihnn wwr Abm'c alL here h 
lO (he |]]Uim(t> of situatioo and 
lecneiy— rmunlam' near arid afar off- 
rocks and ptett-eind tlie va itvU 
aimoxt nithin hearing of itt w av e*. I 
know no dty where the WtV IctUnpt 
peocrated b^ tlte idea of ant(r[nlt} and 
the raalUtude of biinun beings are to 
tnud» swelled and \ittpco%*ed by the 
adxnbrtore of those other lofty perhaps 
jTt kifber fedlnps, which ariio from 
the cootcmpUUon of free and spadous 
tutoro ber^ Edinborph mxaj ttctc 
Its population as great as that of Londoc 
could oes-er be merely a dty Kem 
the proudest of palace* roust be cooteot 
to catch tbe shadows of mottnUins, 
and tbe pratxkit of fortreues to appear 
like tbe dweUmp of pygnues, poched 
on the \ny bulwtuia of ctatii. 

5tatw of lb* Bar«l BwTli 

The dty and royaJ borph of Edin- 
borgh tbe andent cafdtal 0/ Scotland, 
he* on the south shore of the Firth of 
Fcrth between the Pen (land Hfih and 
the sea, 396 mile* north o< London. 
Although tio longer a political capital 


it miulns the seat of tlH* SmttWi 
strprrmc cooM of the fhwl gowm 
inenl ofTicr* awl of a famous um\'rT*H\ 

n mPitary awl naval tlK-anttc 

of Scott* h legal lunkmc awl m unnee 
bo mns and the *rrw of mutli cdoca 
tkmal awl pnrfes looal acuvjtv t)I 
late )Tafs It has Urn an exa 1 mal 
roj-al fed Imce \i the census « I 19 * 
the pnjnd.\tloft was 4 “o *' * 

Motirtu S*»w*rt 

Alter the Ciot War Ijhnfm5>,h 
opened a new cliapter m Ikt Iumocv 
I n i^ao a Monkqvsl TMrn'n^ 
prratl) enlarprsl tlw trmtof> ‘'f tlw rtt> 
which now IndodfS prarticallv ll^ 
whole sea front of MMllothian the 
bWonc port cf I.Hth has (wen anntxcvV 
and a fn^i start lus been made along 
many lioea nf rminldpi) actmtj 
howaday* tltcre sue really four 
Edinburplrs. Then Is ibt OJd Ttwrt 
llie liHtoflc ol> of tJtc Jarw^-s and of 
Mary Stuart piled along the rtdpe from 
lljc castle to JloJymnd tlir Ntrw Tovvn 
covering the nortlurn sfo^irs tlic 
sooUwm sohorhs, and tl)C wide extent 
of GncateT Dimburgb stretching from 
(he fea to the north to tho iVnlland 
on the sooth and from Cranumd on tltc 
West almost to Invtttsk on the east 
Tbe Old Town like other medieval 
towns grew up at the fool of the CnrtVe 
Tbe Rock of Edinburgh haa been a placu 
of strength for nwrc than a tlwausaml 
ycas^ ptobobl^ siswe long bcScffc Diwin 
of Northumbna gave It lik name i 300 
v'cars aga Since the rievunth century 
It has been ludodcd In ibc Kingdom of 
S c otland. The oldest buildmg in 
Edinburgh is in the Castle— tho Cbapd 
of S. Ifargarct Queen of Scotland, who 
died there In logj. Ulthin Ha walls. 
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INNER EDINBURGH WITH THE CASTLE AND OLD TOWN 



EDINBURGH, ITS ENVIRONS, COMMUNICATIONS AND SEABOARD 
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%c*t atr \\^ JinjrH lailmrvnl H*tl 

fwly <ril ml an I iItt n w in 

itr Cn^Tv. '>«*T4r»- 

ar 1 " H « >^r> rA Vr-t 

bfvj ** II lujil tnrnt o— ‘rrjnJ an 
rxtrn XT%»>-w 1 ll-- Ciu W4 i »5 

ar I |!< in anl jir- 1 t»rf 
IlHhrlJ 1 


rDllitiURO// 

Irantb In tv^lli *f><l ** ilh Pmoi nwl 
lomj ll>^ Urrt ti full of mrfTvmn 
\4Wu**3H. ImiTifrir^ ll>rCa 
I \ Ihr { AfJwrrv-nt llr^tw «b^ *Jt tlw 
oil *v^ti I lalr^ «Iu-fr nratfr-Ildjv 
l^w I Itr-^v »t\ I W ah« Sr<nt » itlnl 
ll>r fl < iJtr 11 ait nf '!i I thun 

ll/<* Mt 4 ib^ 'll T 'll "ih U ’m «»h>cli 



Old I linlmrKlj crnuni llic nJcr 
»likli I »]w-' ffoin ihr ra I vjiJi* nf ib< 
Ca Ur (^wn to HoijTTjrxL Cnnfiiwnl 
mithin iIk- IToJdrfi Wall bmJt m iIk* 
vixtnnth tmluT) tbr town had no 
room to rxpand arxl Loiiv-t tiiTr hoOl 
d an rnmKfl^ IkrtRhl — 'tUl a cltarac 
Imntk frjture of ll»c Old To7^^ Ikon*** 
rvm n!>m of mocWn nrctKirL AlonR 
ihr lopofiltemlpr rum ilwatrrrt Hlarh 
kncmn In djffttrnl juiH of jls Im^th 
as U»e IjwnmarLrt tl>c Hlgfi Surt! 
and the Canonpafe — the " KojiU Mile " 
— the lacUiooc of llic town from 
Tthkh man) wj-nd and "ckwcs" 


IVfirout was drafTrd to In ilmm 
S Ciirss wliTTc KnoT prraclinl and 
whoT Jrrm) Ordtks thrnr Ikt atool at 
Ibo I>ran s head iIk* Cii\ or Merrat 
CrtKs JoJm Kno-t a house arul Moraj 
House with Uh* lalconj from which 

AtpyU kiolrd ikiwn hW fallen 

etKtnj Montrire nn bh wa\ to death 

Tlteti reach IfoljTuod Ilv 4 f 

under tlw *iiadow of \rthars<wat tlw 
sTf) focus of romance the mined Aldicy 
Church, and lltc Ho) al I alacc w hich has 
•een the bnflunt court of Jame* I\ 
tlH> trailed) of Jfary and the brief 
triumph of the While Rose fat 1745 




WITHIN THE QUADRANGLE OF OLD UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 
Tdinburgli Uiu\ crsit>’s cliicf builUinp-' «tnnd on the site of the old Kirk o' F icld ind dnte frotu 
1 hi5 tlic t ntniicc of tbc old luuvcrsjtj buildings Mcucd from within tbc qindntigM * 
other ol the Trclit^ South Hmlkt , here llic branches of the Arts base thrir^’eti 

tile taiiiovi-. medic'll ‘cliool bcinp quartered in a buildiiip farther <100(11 


Ih' '■ Ro\nl Mil'',” lio\\c\cr, is not 
onh a place of nicmoncs It is still 
a prominent centre of Scottish hie 
Tlic Cattle is ^till a military station and 
emce a month, when the oempaanR 
diiaihmiril i' rthetid tlicrc is on the 
1 spl maik in ruimni d t;nard mountmt!. 
V uh im'itarj music and paLaantrj a 
lo\ to tin mhahitants Within Us 
w lit- stand- till Scotti-h National W.ti 


Mcmonal The rirhament Iloiue is 
still the scat of the Courts of «:evsi..ii 
and of justiciar} In the l’.irliun*nt 
Square arc sumted (he cliicf poairn 
ment oflices, and the adjacent Adiw-tb' 
Lihrar}, wluch dates Irmn th' di'. 
Charles II , is incour-e of ri<on-tuitt ' '' 
as a niod'^m N itiona! I ibrus ft 
Cut Chamli’rs housi i t < rs * nt* rpii'^' ' 
cu 1C povininunt llolyaf'*'''! i- ('*• 









Grcyfriars Chiirchyard, an oasis of peace amid the bustle of the city, lies just to the south nest of 
the Grassmarket, and contains the double church of Old <Ind New Greyfnars It was in this 
churchward that the Solemn League and Covenant was signed and here, too, is the Martyrs’ 
Monument commemoratmg the iS,ooo Covenanters executed in Edinburgh between i66i and i6SS 


more of a royal residence than it has 
been for centimes It has been greatly 
improved, \vithm and ivithout, and 
King George has stayed there hme and 
again, not as a visitmg stranger, but 
as the Kmg of Scots 
The Canongate, once the court quarter 
of Edinburgh, has been described as 
“ a slum flanked by brewenes ” There 


is too much truth in the description 
The pleasant gardens sloping to the 
sun, which m seventeenth centurj’ 
pictures one sees behmd the Canongate 
houses, have vanished , washmg flutters 
at windows adorned ivith coats of arms 
and frowsy women gossip at doors where 
once great ladies stepped out of sedan 
chairs But there is some hope for the 








ruisnuRon 


lT 3 i 

luiwT ^<rvTnl 

K-<fl Ir^rrl *n 1 lUTT>rtl to puMiC 
CVS M-rt*l»ray Houv J lin Krv>\ ^ 
Ilnuv Mrrn»\ II nv (ivm- a Iramini: 
cnHrpc) nthl Hunllj limn* ln^ 

hnCTi purtln Mlrt Ih rtlj 'nn*i»hf*lr 
f|UJtlrr im) nrv da\ !»* t Wtrv^I <mn 
]imi<Inn an 1 ma\ aeun a 

fittini; cnNirrmni nl ff»f a lines paUcr 
Wmc tl>" t>n»th I !<“ rf ih** 01 1 T nm 
rtnv' a tvp vjTI n frrrmnl) 

I^h ” wliKh <ln»lnrtl m J. and 
no« fVTopinl \}} Pnnfrs C srdftH 

anil lr\ tlw l«e ueK WawK ‘'tat on. 
Oo tlv low Hlv north ol tlw* x'alh-) 
Iks thr N w Town llw Jra and 
jt-'idmibl rnitrr of tlv* in 
Tlfc \cw T nm ntunnanj UM out 
In Ok* arrliitrxt Jamin Ttau. Jstm 
(rom the hticT half t’i the oehii^th 
centurv Tin* North Ilrwler winch 



DniM 1(«UM 


t0mBUn0H*8 BTATUE TO A DOO 
C fMlfm iW Row Uoih rooad GrfyWm 
OnmiTinl, Bod het thh tunoamrnt t 
Cr»>trl«ii Uobbr wUdi U irmi lor 
Icwrtem >r»rt rwjr H nwtler^ Cra 



BITE or HOVAL MlOCLAMATlONS 

1 r rlu-oml Vjwatr I Ifer Urtr I Crr" 
vhrtwr Ken*) roirl mat i* Brtm Ir Ttie 
nwrt«r*, )«*<• h M »rt 
iat lb« ^LarOaar rr that! H orlpuaJ 

wns thesTilIr^ was completrd m 177 
dtlioopli rrhoJl In 1897 and bj the 
end of the cenlorj I'nnccs Street 
Ceoi^ Street Qiieen Str'et S 
Andrew Sqture and Chaiiotto Sqnarc 
liad been built The r>v<cntlaJ feature 
o< itKHWn Edinburgh ts tl>e faroous 
terrace of Princes Street 
Princes Street runs for about tlirecs 
quarten of a mile okriu; the line of the 
old LangDjLes. On tlic north ride 
It Is DOW a modern ftreet of dubs and 
iMtds dwjn and ofTiccs. An carlj 
proposal to build n tnuth tide was 
liaj^y nipped in the bod and tlw 
•treet looks out aotss the valley to 
a noWc prospect of the Castle nnd the 
towering roofs and spins of the Old 
Town with Arthnrs Scat la the dis- 
tance— pcrliap^ the finest dtj landscape 
in all Europe. 
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SPLENDID PANORAMA OVER THE CENTRE OF THE MODERN ATHENS"- 
“ Stately Edinburgh, throned in crags ” — so %vrote Wordsworth , and from the heights that 
the fair city round, a thousand varying views of unequalled beauty may be had Here we are stana|n| 
on the slopes of the Castle and looking eastward towards Calton HilL Down the centre runs m 
railway into the vast expanse of Waverly Station, with the National Gallery above the tuna 



-FROM THE etOPES OF THE CASTl^ TO TOWER-CROWNED OALTON HtU. 
AcnM tlM tfbtr* tb« ttre«t oaSad Tba UovDd riunha tna Princa* Straat, vttA Us f ar dent and tka 
Scott Umasait, to w ard s tba Rank Soottsnd oa tba tstraaa nffat. rroai batwaan tka North 
Brnjah Status Hotat (vub tba Hock toarts) sad Iba Oftca, Nortk saans tba vaiMr | «■¥< 

CaJicB Gaol etaaft to CaUoo tliQ vrtk Us o ha an ratcrx and Ha mtntsbad rwplica of tba Ptrtbaaoo 
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WHERE JOHN KNOX RESIDED AT THE NETHERBOW 


John Knox’s house is in High Street almost at the Netherhou , site of the old barbican that used to 
separate Edinburgh proper from the Canongate Tliere is some doubt uhether Knox e%cr owned 
the hBuse, but he undoubtedlyresided in it for a few years Hereabouts were many' delightful 
houses until the Town Council Improvement Scheme removed them this, luckily was saved 


In a way it is rather like Piccadilly, 
with the clubs and hotels on one side 
and the gardens on 'the other — 

Shops 4>alaces bustle and breeze 
The whirring of wheels and the murmur 
, of trees 

The clubs and hotels are commonplace 
enough, but Prmces Street contains 
some notable buildmgs The beautiful 


old Register House, the Scottish Record 
Office, IS a masterpiece of Robert Adam ’s 
The Gothic Scott Monument conspicu- 
ously commemorates Edinburgh’s most 
famous son The classic buildings of 
the Royal Academj' and the National 
Gallery, planted m the centre of the 
valley, combine with the Done columns 
of the National Monument on the 
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HOME OF VANtSHED COURTl-V WLENDOUR 


Th* Canon dnSm K mux* frost IW tlm* shrn It vat pracikaB^ Kxwata towathip (oondnl 

Ut the CaAost Krralar of K A ptitor lo tkarrypi of D vld I l{t It, ha lalrr ajr«, coorUmtaJ 
ooUn bsiH their t>os*ci t I cUy K rt the haunt of portrtf Thu dlla pda ted bst RjQ bean tifol old 
bnow badt In )7u, waaeoce therr«>daac»^ the of llwlWy 


Calton ILU to m^gat tbe note of tho 

Modem Atbcm.” 

Pnnccs Street ts Ue ihopplnj centre 
of EdlnbarRh and tJic popukr prorocn* 
ada Scott* dindfrioKl Maj^orio 
Fkraing— Pet Maqodo — desenbed 
the erw d of tbe e*rly nineteenth cen 
tiny mtb her usuaI fcbdty Queen 
Street b t very gay ooe and bo is 


Pnnccs Street for tJl tbe lads and 
tmex beiida buclj and beggarv 
parade iberc-’* Tbe modem Edinburgb 
buck has not varied greatly from t)'pc 
rinoo Jlcg Dodi deaenbed hb pre- 
decewrs as a wheen writers clerla 
and physic students. 

There b a street comer in George 
Street at Its Intcncction *ntb Castle 




EDINBURGH 

Street, which may be taken as a focus 
of the characteristic interests of modem 
Edinburgh You arc m the very middle 
of the business uorld, on the doorstep 
of the ofBcc of the London and Liverpool 
and Globe Insurance Company, and 
close to the pnncijial branch of the 
Bank of Scotland Just round the 
comer is 39 Oistlc Street, the house 
where Walter Scott h\cd for twcnty-si\ 
years Across the street is the statue 
of Dr Clialmeis Looking cast }ou can 
see the tall monument of Henty^ Dundas, 
“ the Pharos of Scotland," the fnend 
and colleague of kir Pitt, and the 
statues of Pitt himself and of George IV , 
the portico of the Asscmbl}' Rooms 
where Edinburgh Society has danced for 
140 years , and S Andrew’s Church, 
winch was the scene of the Disniption of 
the Church of Scotland m 1843 To the 
west lies Charlotte Square, w'lth its fine 
Adam fa(;adcs, and the dome of S 
George’s Church against the sky To 
the south the Castle looks down from 
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its rock, out of the Middle Ages , and to 
the north you can see the Fifeslure hills 
and the Firth of Forth, and ’’ ships 
lacking for the Baltic ’’ 

Incidentally, there is a great deal of 
good Adam w'ork in the older part of the 
New Town — house fronts wnth delicately 
designed pilasters and cornices, door- 
ways, ceilings and mantelpieces In the 
days of the Gothic revival Ruskin came 
dowm to Edinburgh and lectured the 
citi/cns on the iniquity of erecting 
classic buildings To day Victorian 
Gothic has gone out of fashion, like the 
ennohne, and the Gcorgans have come 
to llieir own again 
To the north and west he the old 
residential quarters, Moray Place, Ainslie 
Place, Heriot Row', Royal Circus — wade 
streets and squares of solid freestone 
houses with spacious, hospitable dimng- 
rooms and goodly cellars, houses built 
for a pleasant and prosperous society 
War and a changng world have affected 
Edinburgh like other places and not a 



VESTIGES OF THE CROWDED TOWN OF OTHER DAYS 
In S Mary’s Street once called S Mary’s Wynd, leading southwards from the Netherbow, is the 
White Horse Close These “closes” are a feature of old Edinburgh, once the sites ot t 
town houses of the wealthy, they are now for the most part squalid and in disrepair J 
White Horse Close stood the inn of the same name where Johnson lodged in 1773 
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James VI , "for llic education, nursing 
and upbringing of vouili, being puir 
orphans and fatherless children of 
dccayct burgesses and freemen of the 
burgh, destitute and left without 
means ” His charity has prosjiercd 
exceedingly, and has thrown out many 
educational branches Close to the 
grounds of Henot's Hospital he the 
Greyfnars Church and Churchj’ard, 
where in 1638 the National Covenant 
was signed, and where many famous 
Scots he buned rarther west is the 
modem College of Art George Square, 
w'hcrc Scott spent Ins boyhood, is largely 
occupied by halls and class-rooms con- 
nected w'lth the university 

Edinburgh Trebles Its Extent 

Farther to the south is a large suburb 
— a distnct of villas and tenements, not 
diffenng greatly from suburban dis- 
tnets elsew'hcrc, except in its stone- 
built houses and its views of Arthur’s 
Seat, Blackford Hill, Braid Hills and 
the Pentlands 

By the Act of 1920 Edinburgh trebled 
Its extent It now includes the port of 
Leith — annexed somewhat against licr 
mU — tlie chief Scottish port of entry 
from Germany and the Baltic, Porto- 
bello, Newhaven and the Lothian shore 
as far as Cramond, the old Roman 
station of Alaterva On the landw'ard 
side It includes Corstorphine, Colinton 
and Swanston, made famous by Robert 
Loms Stevenson, the northern end of 
the Pentlands, Liberton and Gilmerton 
— a stretch of country nch m natural 
beauty and m story 

Ideals and Realization 

In the words of a recent official 
wnter, " a long step has been taken 
towards the realization of the ideal, 
contemplated in the closing passages of 
the report, dated February, 1919, by 
the Town Clerk, Mr Gnerson — ^that of 
‘ one Great Municipality, representing 
the whole Edmburgh area, drawing its 
inspiration and strength from a popu- 
lation of half a miUion — ^half a million 
people in virtual possession of an 


unnvallcd seaboard aw'aiting ex- 
ploitation, with the nucleus of a splendid 
suite of docks through which to carry 
an cvcr-mcrcasing trade with the 
Continent and with an extensive coal- 
field at their very door ’ ” 

A notable feature of Greater Edin- 
burgh IS the large new group of cavahy 
and infantry barracks at Redford, near 
Colinton, w’hich make the town an 
important military station and keep it 
in touch xvith the fighting services 
The Edinburgh burghers have alw'ays 
been a w'arlikc race All the magis- 
trates and able-bodied citizens followed 
James IV to Flodden They turned 
out under the " Blue Blanket,” the 
banner of the Trades, to resist Hertford’s 
invasioh m 1544, and in 1666, w’hen the 
Westland Wiigs threatened the city, 
they found " every advocate in his 
bandilecrs ” In the days of the old 
French War, and again m Victorian 
times, Edinburgh was a great centre of 
Volunteering The Queen’s Edinburgh 
Rifle Volunteer Bngade stood in the 
front rank of the Volunteer movement 

A Repetition in History 

Wien the Great War came, Edinburgh 
did her duty The city and county 
furnished some twenty battalions of 
infantry and nine battenes of artillery, 
about 25,000 men in all, to the armies 
of the IGng Public buildings w'erc 
turned into hospitals, and local in- 
dustnes into war factones The Battle 
Cruiser Squadron was based on Rosjdh, 
and tlie Thirteenth Destroyer Flotilla, 
the spear-head of the Fleet, lay at Port 
Edgar It was from under the Forth 
Bndge that Beatty sailed for the Dogger 
Bank and for Jutland, and it was- off 
Inchkeith that the German fleet first 
anchored after the surrender On one 
memorable mght, April 2, 1916, the 
city, stiU destitute of aircraft defence, 
was heavily bombarded by Zeppelins, 
much damage was done, and fives were 
lost If it was meant to create a panic 
the raid was a failure As one good 
citizen said ” Pamc ? It wasna & 
pamc , it was a tome ” 


hniMUKnir Many n fyri^onrr oud /las cIwiIhiI thr 

slcrp slaircasc <f the 1 nibooth i»l the Cano$i^<ilc to iiirel his limit 
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Edinbdrgii Stt bttwten thi CastU and tlu Scoll Moftunicnt Uu 
Art Galitry tttyns to figure art between history and romance 
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Eg^pt Bmcath the rock\ laiiifnirts of the I ifntm d urt at !> n / fUilin 
STfjtSf/ Qiirni Hatidi p ut three tlicii-^ind \uir ii0> liitlt U 




Ecv PT Hcie tit the mooitlight on the Uppo Nile the swift felucca, 
always a graceful ciaft, skims the water like a thing of living beauty 
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Fertile Daughter of tiic Nile 

h) Perc) I Miniii, luri 


Aoli-rt H rw’ 

F KOJI an) a prrt Ur I rt 

aU— ll'T l-OT' 

lArn hllV- f Ik! Itnr VcntTlr- 
ke UTli prr»j«:t v> *J 

fUui that tv'llimc ’ jtiitn 

tlyr)r TV* n^KnialoMitrl) talr iIh* 
f »n r( p-iV^ < lanilf nf »-iM 
UTh jUjrant llr* i-Um* of 

Kfnt CfcnM ajvl l^lfa-Mtl t \. Ahl<* 
In tly* a \iaf /-r\rf flJllcOT^h tlw* 
C^^'VTii Atvl U.r tmnx » nil. fv> 
d.vTfn f«t>' ktalk 
In ib^ trrrvirtftU \ ^Dn <•( lb<- \il<* tl»^ 
va Ilvlf forr prflrtratol at W'l x* Ut 
at r*Jwh. I vwkm-r it fwnl Jn ll#^ 
(lin ihkb of un ) Uvl fT^Nrl 

Wt UliiM U) ibf ftYnliftfi Halm. 

The cnA<t tlj<pl4\^ man) Inlrn-tllnc 
fwilnfftaj fratort-k (bf aDaYbl 
little or WlfrtVf H nnt from tin 
qtumrt CiJ ih^ il \. cmlj lu\Y c«»n< 
tbov* nu l\e lilnck* of rock f^milnc 
lire ttrtactero of Metaodru t mo«kni 
dockt ? Pid not rvYf) I lock of 
Cbeopi mAiiifc pjTarold, ctntrmi; ij 
acmofptoMShlandcontalnvngF-^ 500000 
cnbtc feet of iteme come from l4;)iKbn 
quirriot? And )tI wllli *n llm priml 
ttvc rock fornutioa Ibcre are foond 
finguUriy few precious minerals. 

P«rtW^ ttuir* cf ■ Nact TtbIcUsd 
In on area covering tlioutaiKU of 
square miles (of the narrow 

Nile ^ alley and Delta alone am tblcUy 
Inhabited) a variety of soils innst 
cibt— nalmaDy prat^ da) and qoan 
titles of sand. In the frxiitfol vaJlej the 
sabsoils are of tandstone lirocjtoor and 
aUnvhan. Here moves tbe Ufo of 
The man) oases have ihdr own 
iman cormnunlti^ The) lie far dlv 
tant from each other and am reached 
by caravans, except in the case of the 
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••Tl. *•« tsn in retlntlnfl"* etc 

rall*a)s t^VTV* rj »h^ Ii am l•nnI; 
tl tratrrvsl with mpitffTKBt l>) lit' 
irnta* »-»n It ti| <« wl 1 l> ll/<-) aic v» 

tm tjl**t40iullv Ui I 
T! t V* I onl'fiV'Tt tsl Uni on 
ntlKT wk rf II Nil \41'^ ir Irt 
and imicIk I In a fji dr) 
I m W otTrr» hill in Isrrrrrflt tn 
IsfT) t'S mv » nay rr\r ro<-rrJ) mar 
rrl that m »uch a dmar) rfevhir 
iryvin I Oman can l«* foan 1 

sWantaril) Indit 11 Inlul itant hnu 
csrr il^ anr-not nun) p*-ih4pt a 
frsr il^urwl \falH of iWflcr orino 
ftm the) iKmeSTT ai^var tktimcd 
na luall) to dre cot 

CU lUi Ska UmW«|I t 

Hot halalible HoTl ph)McaO) a 
rmall cnunir) nMaUlitiandnv; Its pre^ 
dwilnsni place In hi lorj \VeU tk* 
fenrtl natural I loniUrv-s u pon three 
sJks have untbTrtmr link ehan;^ 
dunne lire emturrev To the north 
siretchi-s ibe Hcditmancan to the 
cast the Arabian devst and Ibo Ked 
Sra and to the west another df-w— 
the IJb)^*!!, Tire Knilli has no natural 
boandar) An Irmplnai) frontirr dor 
Ifif: Ojooo ynn lus changed poIltlcaJl) 
again and again according to tire 
strength or weakness of lire ruling 
powTr at tire time 
To-da) there Is a length of CSo miles 
between tire MedJtcmncaa southwards 
to '*3 N and Wadi Haifa, mhero the 
Anglo-Eg)’ptlan Sudan begins. If 
deserts \'allc)i and tire penlmola of 
Sinai be Included. ocoipirs an 

area of less than 400,000 squar miles. 
Under the Turk* the Beduin had 
gnyded the frontiers and controlled 
public cecurity In tire Inlerior The 
British Occupation placed frontier 
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EGYPT AND THE NILE A CONTRAST OF DESERT AND TOWN 


protection upon a better footing But Maliomedans Wdien Melicmct All, the 
the exact boundary between Eg5T)t and founder of the modern vassal kingdom 

Italian Tnpoli has yet to be fixed , of Egypt, died m 1849, bequeathed to 

while that between the Anglo-Egyptian Abbas Pasha, his incompetent successor 
and the French Sudan remains unsettled and grandson, a poiver extending far 

Upon this southern boundary, con- to the south of the first cataract and 

tinually shifting, now to the north, now including not only the Nubian i alley 

to the south, may be traced something of the Nile \nth the Nubian desert 

of Egypt's own fluctuating fortunes regions but also what to-da}' forms 

Wide tracts of temtory have been won the Anglo-Eg>qitian Sudan, an area of 

by the sword only to be lost by tlie some 1,000,000 square miles 

sword In 18S3 the state had a tern- The institutions of a country depend 
lory nominally at least as large as in a great measure upon the nature of it'; 
European Russia (2,000,000 square soil, situation and climate Esjiccnlh 
miles) In early times, too, uavenng is this tnic of Eg}q>t Its iinjire-smii- 
fortunes controlled the extent of its able people arc grcatlj aftcctcd bj con- 
area dunng successive penods, as it ditions of temperature, moisture and 
did from the rule of its natnc kipgs sunlight Besides almo_.t continmme 
under that of Persians, Macedonians, sunshine there prciails vliat niai Ik 
Ptolemies, Romans, Byzantines and termed a " continental climate ’’—tint 
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i* In vij* cwr ilnl I' O'xj kmatlv 
ll cm W rMtttTxlv cnM a n»lU 
bn*-r\rr u h Itoi Kain 

althiti hrarr c«|»i-a4lh in I nvr f 
can pniir t •nmtiil vnmt^irru^ can inR 
lin^ njill tfif* unninlin <lr*rTM 
«f Af ilri\ an<l I jlrj'a j*nxjitrr lurh h 
hj ili\ an Icalm cnl 1 i\c 

ran^T >{ I mi^ralatr hi tin* 

nitmaJ rvl. lo ]>1n ap Innn 

lui ctnwn ihr Mnd in h api arun t 
ilx-m ihi fnnunuil ffKlh«n r\\>U>ninc 
i!h* cmicQ U I Ml lirJ nirfinr of tit** 
fTj^tjIlirw ». hkn 
Wh- n I-rmrf 11 nv wrote of 

ll 11 «»’ I rxhiUiaim in ll/** « t •! ttl 
mil'H ih pA --Tt n ll rilr irrrt 
Cnn-ratnUlc evil otl>^ IIh^ ok»-1 

ll** mu t hiiT' il>(ni ht of iIk* umier atr 
m Thu won I'fful aim t<|>It*r 

fimhrrA mj lilVnwJiit 111 liornstf a I> 
•ail al-oui U,e rfTrcl cluivat u| tfi 
tiumin irm|>^m nt It acc ini aM 
fc^ the \ f aocTtwniin pojnlant) of 
tlie I til virut /ru in lanfit Tlw obu 
fort a« * II a tli<* health of n itw\ lui 
f">n tule«l with a ihlirencr an I 


prfcctWi of tlelall difTicult in r^ccl m 
anj pirt of lh<* world WTi iltr it In' 
If Iwan mill !(< nmtne nlpliur luth 
ami llHrmaJ r^lalli Imimi or H li 
witli 111 unir]u l\ l>rauttful itii 
alton ItA jture and Iminru, atr ami 
uperh \ic%r% aft *'•> the \tjlnjn d n 
or »t;im I uxor >t \ uan tl v.im 
innfnratmc almost mt \Halin at 
mo'i hrt Kill njtni I n 1 t \ Ik 1 
in r^piCialli ju l 1 f ir itin- 
In Calm an 1 lit ici it r j rl I tin 
iVIla the mean trni| talur i SI I 
in Janinr> n in to ^} m luh 

I>unni» Ih 11 mm of iIh* infiil 

Khimsin ilrsrtl wind ilw irm) rat ir 

nM-»a hif:li a IIS In I ) p« r latiTi 
wlirr IJh- h-M-Tt rlimitr ntl'-^ llw m in 
mni r trmprr a tur n (■/ (minimum 
) w| lie ui iimiTKT iIh* tlirnm^ i r 
rlonlrt to I m iIk* tl 1 1 n r ui.li 
og| tlK* fountn the col h->.| j no»l I 
jniluforr umiw lli niivimiim pint 
I ingnaclMnn»-lwnn and 3 | m 
It I liownir tiff lalki linl f 
lliat call 'Ji irTr>,i tihlj to the 
tranllef In it own capnonui waj 
It M |i(thai>N ofir of ilw mcKt allnnni: of 











FIOUnES OF A PMAMOH DEAD THREE THOUiAND VLABS 


I pita«ni*C lh« trtnt et |b« CrTT* » A 
to-nTfiJ ei UnnaiiB t»i4 tbi*ir«l b 

kiU luk'n t erf UMmcI TWrvrrvlM' 

AiDcnboW 111 «bca |b<T nr^wat (b« n 

regiofli. Of trees — «Ukh PopctlecUred 
to be “ nobler subjects tlian pnnccs w 
tbdrcorofutkm robci " — there arerainy 
beaoUful varieties. In rs'ery town and 
village one will tee duiters of the 
Acacia nllotka, tbe aromatic thorn of 
antiquity the palm abraj** beautiful 
and generally useful tbe t&marbk 
the fjTamorc once deemed sacred as 
Omst B tbom tree ” the mulbeny 
and the carob or bread lire. 

While the KbedhTs Abbas I and Sold 
were aNtwred cnemka of aQ trees, 
destrt^mg ibem mthlessJy o'oj’wbmv 
even in tbdr ov,-d domaixts, and thus ex 
posing their palaces to Ibo full gUt^e of 
tbe African sun their focce i soc IsmaQ 
prudently engaging tho services of tlte 
great French landscape^ rdener Bar 
Diet planted within a lew yean many 
thousands of fine trees. Tired travcDers 
pasBing sreajily along a once dry and 


■ tboouMl abo nsU tb* lb« 

a <4 tW Ml* Ibe BseWt Tbttv*. abe<rt 

t erf uKb«d ircapla of 

bl bue oe* ihsilrmt W n vanbqusb* 

dusty higbwaj have had good reason to 
feel thankful for this enterprise. 

Inalandasaridas Egjqit tbe traitUer 
would not perhaps cxiicct to find many 
dlDcrcnt s'arictles of Dorers— ^hosc 
" propbets of fragrance beaut> joy and 
soa^ Bat be will be agreeably div 
appointed opedaDy as regards the 
number and brautj of the roses. NiTm 
has not beard of tbe Rosa damascena 
from which tho exquUtc attar b made ? 
Tlic flower flounshc* side by tide with 
the saperb oleander geraniums and in 
manerahlenreet'imdhngbcrbf reaching 

an aitoobhlng bdght Tie Poinsettk 
pufcbcrrima with iu lea\x* of brilUant 
vcnnllion Ruroonding but an in 
significant little bloom forms tbe glory 
of many an Alemndnan garden In 
winter Tbo Nile soil b. Ind^ so rich 
and BO prolific that anyone wishing to 
cultivate flowers can do so as easily as 
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AMID PALMS THAT ROOT IN THE SOIL OF ANCIENT THEBES 

i Kinnk totH\ is but one of the innumerable \ iIHgcs that the life gis ing Nile calls into being along 

j Its banks but together uith tlio netghbounng toxvn of Luxor it marks the site of " hundred gated 

riicbes ’ It IS built among the ruins of the great temple of ^mmon but uitli its palms and its 
stone and mud brick ualls is a t>pical comniuiiitv oi the Egyptian fellahm 

did the EgiTatian jariestesses who reared than three parts is actually under 
and adored the sacred ins cultivation 

But Eg}rpt IS not merely a land of No peasantry in the vorld are more 
pleasure Wdnlc its manufactures may severely tned m their struggle \ntli 
one day servm to increase its wealth and nature than the Egyptians, nor an> 
prospenty, its real economic strength tillers of the soil called upon to display 
reposes, as m ages past, in the hands of greater industry and powers of endur- 
the cultivators of the soil But Egyptian ance But they now no longer depend 
soil, unlike that genial earth which upon the beneficent, if always uncertain, 

" laughs with a harvest when tickled Nile inundations A perfected sjstem 

with a hoe,” is hard to work Yet from of artificial irrigation throughout the 
this difficult, inhospitable-looking baked seasons floods and imgatcs land whereon 
earth formed by a deposition of Nile notlung could formerly be grown Im- 

mud, once it is softened and soothed gation is of two lands, depending upon 

by plentiful irngation-water, are raised the height of the land aboi e the surface 
those ivonderful crops which constitute of the Nile First there are the rai 
the foundation of Egyptian prospenty or fields retaining their moisture after 
The cultivable area is put at 8,000,000 the nver’s overflow has retired siif- 
feddans — say 12,980 square miles ficiently to admit of the ripening of t ic 
Much, of course, may be done wth crop , and secondly, the ‘ sharaki or 
such an area, but, as a fact, little more areas of artificial imgation by means 0 


OmM MtU^ 


IN THE GLARE OF THE MARKET PLACE AT AMIUT 

A*^ t W 1 an Inportaot tovn b th* tocnt aoctcnt Inma, ttd I uQ bn«^ atr b Vrcrt 
1 ffpt utd tb« c^t I d the p r u r bi. f •Kbongb tb« di% moa to cp^br roetn d the canwas 
bran thr AlfVa ^inUxtd ha bipalml il commnTUI prcMpCTlIy It h UatM tor Hi Am 
potUry Bad lu fuU Bad Uim crnbroLtircd tbm't Dn Uma 1 tba AMhrt Dm t« 
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pnmIthT bat ftlll cfTccttvt apparatus 
kiMnrn os Iho taldeh.'^ the sbadof ** 
and the labut " oc mtam of the 
more practial ilcam-dnstn pump 

Jlcasurcs must ctraUntullj be taken 
against the muneroos Imcct peita 
es p edafly the pink boU w or m . In tWs 
direction British agricultural Inspectors 
ha\*e rendered inraluable tervdea im 
pTming operations at the ginneries 
fomigaUng gardens and tre« and rc- 
cocnmcnding numerous remedial racas- 
urcs. A detailed study of the rusts and 
smuts in wheat baric> and oats the 
drscflv?s of cotton lu^ as sore-skin 
and experimenti with dilTercnt fongl- 
culcs, so far ns thej affect parasites, 
have helped grcatl> towards ia\'Uig and 
maeasing Egjpt s various crops. 

Qot^ TrUMpen lor BSrpti Pro^n 

Of agricultural seasons there arc 
three the winter crop Is gathered 
about the middle of February and the 
summer crop in hmuraber whfle 
the auttunn, a short season but ntme 
the less Important yields its cereals 
about January Ind^ there are bat 
few months of the year when the gencr 
OQS soQ of this favoured land toHm to 
produce a crop of same Idud. 

Great advancement has been made 
In the marketing of Egypt s sugar 
cotton and other crops. In place of the 
ponderous ox-drawn wagon, creaking 
and groaning painfully and wearily 
over execrable roods, or the native 
felucca crawling sluggishly along the 
•Dent waterway there are now motor 
trucks, speedy steamers and m«iy 
miles of light railway to deposit at the 
depots In a few hours what fonnerly 
took days and even weeks to transport- 

The trade of Egypt has attained a 
potitioo of great but varying importanca. 
As regards both imports and cjqxjrts the 
United Kingdom stands far 
Ihiring the British Occupation gorem- 
mental control had been felt — not 
aJways perhape benefiaaHy There were 
controls of sugar cotton prices, flour 
importation and tobacco cuhivatian- 
The sugar monopoly gn--Vvl In 1923. 


In no country is trade rrtorc affected by 
pdltics. An uncertain outlook in the 
iltnatUm Is at once followed bj economic 
depression and a trade ensts m Eg^^pt 
can become a real menace. The banlu 
which arc still largely in the hands of 
reputable Europeans, bdp to keep the 
balance fairly e\‘en and ore generally 
found ready to assist ac^ legitimate 
enterprise or indostry by bbcral credits 
at moderate charges. The cash on 
dcllx'ery basis upon which most 
British export bouses conduct thdr 
busiaess with Egypt constitutes their 
greatest safeguard. 

Wld* Owk« of 5 m RoniM 

Egj-pt ^ access. If 

all roads lead to Rome most steamer 
routes conduct to Port Said. Should one 
want to reach Egypt by a long route 
there are the P and 0 weekly service, 
taking twelim days freen London 
the Orient via Touloci, Naples and 
sometimes Gibraltar t^ Bibby via 
XfarselDes the Henderson tho City 
and the Anchor from Liverpool the 
Prince from Loodoc to Alexandria 
to ny nothing of the Japanese \uscd 
Kaisl^ the klessagcno Maritimes the 
Triestc-LJoyd and the weU-organired 
Itahon Serrizi UarittlmL 

UmJ Co«stT7 for Artia] Tnrtl 

Road )ourne>'s are seldom taken when 
they can be avoided and to avoid 
tbcffl is not difficult since there are few 
Inter urban highways in Egypt On 
the other hand airways are becoming 
used, Egypt being an ideal country for 
aerial traveL There Is already one 
fine aerodrome established at Abonlar 
and another at Hellopolii. An air trip 
between these two points — seven miles 
each way— Is likely to rank one day as 
a popular pastime. Lord ADenby 
frequently made it and Major Blake 
helped to popularise it Another air 
serrice has been inaugurated betwem 
Cairo and Bagdad, the Jonniey taking 
twelve hours by one route nnH about 
fifteen by another The same trip by 
se* and river would take sevml weeks. 
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Rallnaj trax-d remains ratlur sag 
ersliw ol Ru Un » lUctum ” It w iwt 
tmxcOlnR at all— It Is mere]) bdng «m! 
to a place and s'cry lUUc diflercnl from 
becoming a parerL hot onlj are the 
Egj-ptkn »Utc rallwa>'i po^y con 
atructcU aivl poori) equipped, bat the 
roQtc tra\‘CTi^ b of a wholly un 
inter&tlng natarr A journey taken 
from I'ort Sold or Alexandria to Asmoc 
— that b to »ay from one end of Egypt 
to another — ka\‘rt upon tl« mind of 
the tstragc traxxJkr an tmpreukm of 
dcadlj monotony phj-»ical fatigue and 
much actual nflenng from dust sand 
and a plagoe of fUci. 


On the other hand a rrver trip from 
Cairo to Assam or as far as ShcUa] 
and thenco to Haifa (oa tl»e borders of 
rite Sudan) u tmially fall ol pleasure 
and faitcTcst since excluding tho<c 
stretches of bare and uninhabited 
country pasvsl cfl roatc the joumc\ 
b os fascinating os tlte ntlvea) tnubiit is 
dbagreeable. Luxunous steamers and 
da]iabi>Ths time arc in plcnt> the 
former compare with t!w fmest nm 
vtsui^ afloat vrlille stoppages on the 
way ore suf&aemly namcrous and 
prolonged to allow passing >0 to mdulge 
in a litlk physical cxcrctst and thus 
throw off the fueling of lassitude 
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THRESHING WHEAT IN A FERTILE OASIS OF THE DESERT 
Agricultural implements in Eg) pt are on the whole extremely primitive, and differ little from those 
Shown on the monuments of four thousand years ago plough is just a sue foot polo with a 

bent piece of iron shod wood fastened at an acute angle to the foot , and the thresher, as seen in 
this photograph, is a heavy wooden sledge with sharp disks of iron that crush the stalks and ears 

expenenced in a sultry climate from towm, mth a busy, noisy and hetcro- 

any prolonged mactivity geneous population of nearly 50,000, 

Lord Ljdton once wrote ‘ In Me of which probably some 15,000 are 

there are meetings which seem hke a Europeans With the foragners came 

fate ” , this saying has been apphed to modem samtation and other cmhzing 

Port Said, the “ Gateway of the East,” advantages, at first httle appreciated 

at whose portals the most unexpected by the natives but better understood 

personal encounters between world- by them to-day 

vnde travellers sometimes take place Before the work of the unfortunate 
But Port Said is something more than Ferdinand de Lesseps, Suez iras likewnsc 
a mere travellers' junction — ^it is the a squalid httle Arabic village very hke 
chief town of the Egyptian Provmce of Port Said Its onginal 1,500 m- 

the Isthmus and the Suez Canal, owing habitants have increased to 15.000 

its existence, indeed, to the last named but, this fact notwthstanding, flic 

enterprise Onginally a humble fishmg town, divided into European and native 

village, it is now a highly prosperous quarters, remains singularly dreary and 
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BRICKS OF NILE MUD HARDENINO IN THE SUN 
AtiMf ll>« o4tk*M‘^bftV uII«i»b>hHh**jn»*-mjn«rT wbn* tW wp«t lat 

Uwdjr* RM^modl tal tE»0«r fxf t which »t 9 added horVfd feed rrUnw Icr 

U» tbooibblc^y • “* o»rirtH«iW«nn 1 be «u*i H Um^ Utraplrdvllb « trT 

xnta tbncoxtUr tnlird »od »k»rert •">»«». Ih* UVV beiaf prT«) Mt t la tbe u 


nnaiiractive In appraraocc \et both 
MctkKtt are dean whik the d<?wTt 
cUmate b oltogctlKT ddightfoL 
The a\-crage trastlkT going to Eg>'pt 
■vYto tanlw cot amhSle at Alouedria 
mis'« ooe of the racKt intmsUng places 
on the African conUneot Sold} for 
tlte pr omi nent part pbj*ed in UxJse 
stirring daji iranwdiately preceding the 
Institution of Christianity Akxondria 
deserves to be STsited and its past 
hislory studied. It may not now be 
considered In the strictest seme a 
beautHol dty hot assuredly as the 
former centre of Greek learning and 
once possessor of the finest hlnary fa 


the world St most challenge attentioa 
It has soflcred man^ vkissitodcs and 
submitted to many different forms ol 
dsdlization from the day of its founder 
the ywng King of Maccdon (33a n.c.) 
through those of the Ptolcmks the 
Rotnans the PcTsiara the \rab8 the 
Greeks and the Turks until it fell under 
the away of Ifehcmct All and after his 
brief tenure, of Napoleon. It was bom- 
barded and occupied by the British fa 
1881. The archaeological Interests of 
Alexandria arc real although little has 
been done to excavate below surface 
for those pricele« fastorfaal treasure* 
believed still to bo concealed there. 


EGYPT 


At Alexandna and all along the Delta 
coast ram falls fairly often m ivinter, 
but the air is so dry that all moisture is 
speedily absorbed Thus the dreaded 
scourge of malana is rarely encountered 
here , m the Nile Delta or in Upper 
Egypt never At Assuan the wmter 
air IS probably the driest of any recog- 
mzed health resort m the world, but in 
tomd summer it may be compared with 
the hottest place on earth — ^Jacobabad, 
in the Bombay Province of India 
The native population, numbenng 
perhaps some thirteen and a half 
millions, IS composed of '' fellahm,” the 
agncultunsts , of Arabs from the 
Libyan and Arabian deserts , and of 
Nubians and Beduins, all of whom are 
Mahomedans The Copts, direct de- 
scendants from the anaent Egyptians, 
are Christians, mhabitmg the towns and 
having their oivn villages 

The feUah, who with other peasants 
IS usually wholly illiterate, has become 
a new man endowed ivith new impulses 
and new ambitions The crushed, 
coerced and cnngmg creature of the 
beginmng of this century no longer 
eihsts To-day he is represented by a 
healthier, steadier, more mdependent 
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but no less mdustnous individual, whose 
sole mterest in life is still centred in his 
crops, and whose mam concern is how 
much or how little water-supply iwU 
reach his parbcular patch of cultivation 
Nor IS a rehable and cheap water- 
supply the only economic blessmg that 
the feUah owes to Bntish foresight and 
enterpnse The progress made in his 
health conditions — espeaaUy sanitabon 
which previously received httle or no 
attention — ^means for him cheaper livmg 
and a longer life The average mortahty 
stdl, however, stands at 32 4 per thou- 
sand and higher among children 

The Bedum, who no longer roams the 
desert with his flocks, but, become a 
sedentary tiller of the soil, now forms an 
important part of the rural population, is 
a better-lookmg type, hawk-hke of feature 
and sometimes really handsome but 
mchned to stoutness m advancing age 
Housmg conditions have never been 
so good as to-day Road macadamising, 
street-lighting (even in the smallest of 
the villages) and dramage schemes m 
the towns with rather more ambitious 
installations in the cities have dis- 
tinguished the penod of responsible 
Bntish civil administration m Egypt 


EGYPT GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division A nver trench and 
delta m a hot desert (Cf the lower Indus 
and Sind m the chapter on Rajputana and 
Smd ) The lower Nile, without tnbutanes, 
steadily losmg volume by evaporation and 
seepage, flows m a trench m the plateau 
bordered by sharp-edged steep walls (Cf 
the Colorado CaSon; Except for the 
settlements of the oases and the towns 
of the Suez Canal, all the towns and villages 
are situated in the Nile trench (or the 
delta) 

Chmate Continental m temperature, 
with considerable ranges between day and 
mght and between the hot and cool seasons 
Practically rainless , once in many months 
a tropical afternoon downpour may 
demolish many mud huts and flood the 
land, but the water is quickly absorbed 
by tte parched earth and the huts are 
rebuilt almost as quickly 

Vegetation Land with possibihties of 
water supply is too valuable to be left 
uncultivated, and natural vegetation is 
extremely scanty Date palms in the oases, 
useful and ornamental plants in the gar- 
dens, depend almost solely upon the 


provision of water Tamarisks are in 
frequent use as sand breaks against tlic 
shifting desert sands 

Irrigation Dams at Assuan and Esneli, 
barrages at Assiut and Zifta, control the 
waste of flood water and enable a 
considerable head of water to bo held for 
distribution to the cultivators 

Communications The Nde itself is a 
useful trafiic route , wmds blow up 
stream The railway folloivs the nver 
to Shellal The Suez Canal is an 
national highway, rvith a raihvay beside 
it One railway goes east to Palestine and 
another west from Alexandna along tiie 
coast The ainvay from Cairo to Bagdad 
IS one of the most sucessful air routes 
outside Europe ,, 

Products Cotton (quarter of the world s 
supply), cane sugar, nee, millet, summer 
crops , wheat, barley, flax, mnter crops 
mame, miUet and flood ncc, autumn crops 
Outlook Social conditions and lijgicnc, 
methods of cultivation and products has c 
been steadily improved, and the futur 
rests mth the maintenance of a stcito 
rate of progress 
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E \ n{\ rmt If) hiA mo h to fr/w 
that I hh tilfnl arx] ([natnt 
Inil rvi n^iiitn lit iJ/^ vamc 
I'T^i Imi C4i>tivjtm fliAtm a« Hai 
Okl I tvItivJ Tlr^c atr llun^ aluot 
iIk hml toCTitm'^ aod <hafAffro I*™' 

•4 llr prTu V* »Ji»ch at fmt tlir f m 'tarf 
f nJA h lur 1 to apr»«i4te bot nutuig 
alt ccrnrrv sun ( < hnrtmmmjjs tl ct 
ts fl bom lifK'i an I a HniliiLt) which 
w*/n laniA mi t ■^l into ancetton 

wlrm Nm- tfcan fnctvli vnil u< 
arid are UKlm tl to nul.c mmjunvwi 
ii tlK adtantaijf r>( lUcr own coontr> 

I jlaajs wain llirtn If >*og kne the 
I nilcil ^tj|« >o rtmdi do not ita) 
tone with ut for tf j*oti do jw maj ha\*e 
tin; umr fjtr os rivan> o< j*ottf frJk wlto 
Infc Ix-cn otcT btre for a jxar or two 
nlicn j-ou R«i Ifomc j*oa will notice 
Am^fcan Irartt j-ou never rcahird 
before and j'ou wdl want to come back 
and aeltk. amortgtt tn." 

TranTTl ( *t Horn* 

No man* education h cornpTde 
nrdcir Ih. lias imvcflrd but thow 
Efiglidi peopk tliotT Irtlfc wivJom who 
ore aJraj-n rathing avraj to Uic Conti 
ncnl foe tlwlr liobdap to the neglect 
of lircir own hnd whidi lias itj admir 
able beautj ipoti and vfgorota fadoftnaJ 
areii, and wlicre there U icarcely a 
vflkgc that bai not a DtUc romance 
Cfyth*MJ m VS4 »/> H Tkt 4m4itm4tl ^tm 
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of lit oim. \ m dih bilul tmvN m «\ 
!■* bid pottrnnii thr *icb liapp> 
cmnlK' tavm m oil rrutk I tinvnv 
winclitu rr't p-igr^nnl of an inir itxini, 
fiovH Of Im^'rnm* m lumVt i 
p*N i]t wnb Hoi) *1* a1 tut tlie wa)*> of 
llte wmkt 

ix««t )*dl 

We uv* tl>c muni I n^lish " aa 
IlmuRb It WTT an anembraemR term 
to d<’^c^b^ the inhaNtant ^rt 
tlicre arv diflrr nerv \iT) tnarked, 
Utwem ll»c pmp|/*of\’ar>nutrrRioov— 
titc mental ok rtni- oftbemdUov vl*o 
biT in the mamifictunriR ib incts of 
\ofkdnrc and Lancadur and tl>c 
MidUndt. tlie>to)Klit> ol tbeagnruUnral 
urroa of hatl Anglu and the pleasant 
eaij-goinR and ahnrwd pcojJo of tbo 
niral Kwlhrm durr*. 

Despite the railwaj'a and rapid meam 
of transport which it might be tlKXjght 
woold halt mKcd them mio a common 
mould, tlicrc ore outstandjng f'aturM 
wbldi dmr liow kxahtlca will not 
depart from llKnrlndqvndcntdiamctCT 
btlci. We notice tliat m the I'anom 
duket^ M Uiat tlic man of Durliam 
ftndt It a little difTicnU to corntTw with 
the nun of SomcTVJt TlioughncNtcloor 
to eadi other Lancathircand^orkthlro 
ha\-o fondamental diflcrcncc^ the 
lancaitrun bdng food of debate whflo 

< Ml) Uli*X 
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ENGIAND 



ReLiEF map of ENGLAND WITH ITS HILL AND RIVER SYSTEMS, CHIEF TOWNS AND DISTRICTS 
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ON TMC eAHKS OF THE WVC IN A DALE OF DEftBYSHIRE 
A lim t»rl wml I rr >r^ Ihrrr thtoc* U Drtbr>ii ft 

>. 11) •oti'<-a«fTUTt*»hoo|V»1 1* lb»eT>r«NM W st 

el l>e*trihl< *>• "Vr b *1 ► prr>l »TO<*»mon nd a lb> ron-d P»il li Uvi Ibe ort 
Ho «nh lN->f irr^BV (umtm rr««*a<id U r\b IcJuc* w vuWnl Ur U t f I 


th^ \ork liif -min m iddict(?d to siwrt 
Ml (kmn tbc MM»rn coast tbrrc n • 
fairness of coontcrunce whicii rcmtndi 
irt of tb« tiroes Hl»cn the Danes came 
maraiidhif; on those shorn while o«a} 
in Cornwall one often meets people 
fcvrartlij rvmSemliic4ooljnB,a bunun 
rcUc of the da)*s osrr two thousand 
^Ton ago when the I'hocnldans came 
to the English West Country secUng 
tin and lead 

Climate has pla>‘ed Its part In dcsrlop- 
Ing Vihat seem the kxal IdlosjTKnd^ 
So j-DQ ftml the people of the \orth 
hardier and rtordler than those of the 
CDcnpIaccnt warmer weathered Sooth 
Local patriotisms are alwaj-s to the 
front Wc have cs^dcnco of this not 
onlj In sport hot In the plaj-ful sarcasms 
of nval busmen towns— the frank 
opinions the iUnchester aixl li\*erpod 
folk ha\ c for each other the superioritj 
wbldi the Leeds pestle like to claim 
os*er their r>dghbours fa Uradford the 


sort of oscrkrdsJirp nmningham lilrs 
todtspU} tosrard WolvTThampton cstti 
the joLfs winch j'ou hear m Ncw-castlc 
about Catrshead 

Somrhow tire iraprcssioo prevails that 
the hngUsh of the northciri industrial 
coonirio arc keener more sprj in 
bmlncs* than the English who hs*e 
fa the agrteullural slitrcs. It Is to be 
remembered, howeser that when Eng 
land was fmt coming Into its own in 
the tpackxu Ehzalrethan dasi !t was 
the men of the Sooth and partlcubTiy 
those of the W cst who were the foundtrs 
of Us gnatrress seeking adventure and 
glorj fa distant seas, arul that it has 
been wlthm the last oenturj the age of 
Iron and coat the woollen arid the 
cotton mills, the big steel ar>d other 
manufacturing districts, that northern 
wits ha\“c sharpened. 

It b natural that men engaged In 
porsolts calling for technkal skill should 
fa time show quickness and rendmess, 
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MANCHESTER’S FINE TOWN-HALL STANDING IN ALBERT SQUARE 
Completed m 1877, the town Inll i? the most iinposinf; edifice Minclicster possesses It is Gothic m 
su je, co\crs 8,cmo stpnrc \ nrds, and contitns more than ejo rooms The principal tower, 2^0 feet 
lURli, n'\'> 1 impiuficciit pc u of tw cnt\ one bcll^, nnd cominauds an extensive \ icu , including the greater 
part of south Lancashire and Chc-.hire, with the Dorb> shire hills in the distance 



LOOKING DOWN MARKET STREET FROM PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER 
Standing on the Irwell at its confluence w ith the Irk and Medlock, Manchester is the distributing centw 
for the cotton and other products of the densely populated area which lies around it An iU buuc 
market town hvthe time of Charles II , it has groavn, with the cotton trade as the mainspring ot its 
development and prosperity, to become the first commercial town of England 
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and if Inw and cnjl bad I*^ foimd In 
pirat rpjantJtW tn tlif* Kwlbmi ^iirr« 
and tbc wmc tak-nt< had ficm <lr\Yl ip<tl 
IIktc thit ctroim lancrt dr\ Vipob 
Mj intb^\\r»l KUtnRof\r»L htrrand 
CO the Ivjnk^ of Ihr Tj^if Ihe prolu 
bfht> i< that there wonVJ have l«mi ilic 
tame alfTtnr^^ in Wilt^htrc and Ikcvi 
and ^ooHTvi tlial manj* people thmk 
ir peeoliir tn tin* pe^iplo of the Noilh. 
Tlnrc Ir r>o qQr«twni rdjwTvmtj it 
h a matlff »«f difhmvr m oppoctuniij 
It ir th^ Ui\rr'il> of It natutal 
rrvnfcrs the *a\ tn »lia:h pmal 
tn «erm to lia\e W^v^ned m par 
iKoliT area the N-ar^-mj; attfr1rute% of 
l!»c r*ojde frnpimth acrmtoited, tt»c 
prr-maiilj c\m the m(hii'*Juiht\ of 
U< (atrtom tn»TXs— ».uli nixw of the 
T v|aarc corrrrtrvevt rrf doutn found in 
llic alin of nnrer eoontnci — that make 
hfti;Urul tmirpie 

Irrrt h O <«»ik t4 T«»»« 

Tlte nngU h arc <ftrn difficult lo 
ondentand Iwit Ijipland pcead^ out 
a pictmc of lo\n linens and acownplrAi* 
menu hi tof^ and cnm j nercr romance 
and III pirtklinf; of m-er^’da) Irwlc 
nhefcMTuettrTTi aaL UccaavMlieWor) 
b kroR aal «;ure ne ^IdmIj undcnlond 
Iww tliroupfi the centurk-t tlm little 
krTockle-lwnc of a countrj atoci In the 
aen^ on tbc north of huropc ** has 
plnnl pTiTmlnmcc amoTR tlic nationv 
ISclmfvp»eTM-« and nnilallon do not 
oluaj's Ro Itand-in-hand Indu^trlallun 
and wdhlicing arc not bn'uri 

able companknv Ncner countries than 
England haiT prqwrcil fdani for the 
RT cm tli of th«r atl^ jost as pro sp erotn, 
fond parents have nupped out the 
educational career of ihrir sans from 
preparatorj school to unhtrsity But 
nKe4 Engl^ dtka liavc just “ grosiTd " 
like Topsy and seme of them have 
spranlcd In a dbjouitcd irregular way 
m-er the countrj-side. It b only In the 
present centtny that opportunity has 
been taken to design any genial rcsi 
dentlal districts like the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb close to London, Letch- 
worth, and cither olactt » here the desire 


tt to cnmlnne utility mtli 
smToundmgv Imlml nijn\ rminio 
palilk-s are rxnr cnoMilrnnf; ihr arti tic 
Uj-biR out of arras und T tlmr pmv 
diction raitrad nf lra\mR tirnn planning 
to be a thing of charge. 

r U Moidcl llml l 

Grrat mdoUrul firms arr lieginning 
to fralirc the advantages of nralel 
towns for ih Itcnrfit of lh»irrmplojTcs 
t)nr of the firM plan-s of the mhI was 
ilrvtvsl bj **a' litd ‘silt a ^ orh lure 
tnignale «lio appreciating ()ut good 
lioQ inR means better work UkI lire 
f jufulalmo for the w !l butJt u wILti- 
mvLmg tosrn of ‘^altaire near Hra Ifoed 
|,ever nrotJwTs turned a marsh on th 
banks of lire Mrrsrv tnlo a ckliglitfat 
cokmy caDed Port *nin!iglil with nice 
cottages plenij of gardens andoll<orts 
rf rdueatnul m litutions and enter 
talnments to bnghtm the fives of 
thousands of snapmakrn It is vrr\ 
nollcrsble bow much irtter the liealtli 
of the chiklnTi ii at 1 urt sunlight titan 
in die nrlghbnunnR and cnngc^fd 
Inroughs of Itukmliead and Uvarpook 
Mevsrv Cadbury havT done a smubr 
osefal and altnclrvc work at Ikxrrn 
«lle outside nirmmgham. CHIkt m 
deavxpoTfc on a smnDrr scale have been 
made ri-rwlKTC. all indicating that 
public conscience regards it as the dutj 
of ttnplojTT* to minister to the moral 
and phjNical welfare of their people 
Instead of the relationship being rturdy 
one oi wage-earning and wage-pajattg, 

lUxUr Cewmlnlvd Pefwktla* 

I liavc made allusion to the ififfcrent 
characteristlca between the counties of 
Lancashire and \oriahire where al- 
though there h a nndtiplicitj of trades 
cotton lias the formxist place Jn the 
first county and wool is tbc ^staple 
fndnstry in tlie latter coontj In tlic 
indosirial districts of tlib part erf Eng 
Und all within about an hour or sos 
railway }ounxy of each other (Iterc k 
a population of ten equal to 

that of all Canada. Lancashire alone 
has A population for greater than the 
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__ WEATHERED RUINS OF AN OLD SHROPSHIRE ABBEY 
The Shropshire parish of Much Wenlock contains a picturesque old abbej , founded as a nunncr) in 
the seventh centurj and remodelled in 1080 as aCluniacpnory The beaut> of the ruins, including 
those of the pnory church, chiefly Early English, and the ornate Norman chapter house, is greatly 
enhanced by luxuriant greenery which has softened many of the scars left by Tme’s passing 


total population of Australia Inde- 
pendent of its industnal position, I 
would say that Lancashire is the most 
intellectual county m England 
Manchester, though it has imposing 
buildings, has no fine boulevards to set 
them off m S3dvan surroundings There 
is the rattle and clatter of business, 
accompanied with a generous amiabihty 
and cheerfulness of manner — though the 
lamp of prospenty is not always burning 
brightly — which rather distinguislies 


the Manchester man from his business 
friends in other great commercial centres 
Manchester is not swaddled in com- 
merciahsm It has a real interest in 
literature — indeed, for its population 
it has almost, though not quite, as good 
a display of first-class booksellers' shops 
as Glasgow — and such shops m any 
toyvn are always an mda\ of the mental 
cahbre of the people Manchester was 
the first of the proynncial cities to show 
a real interest m good music In 
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tSfitrical wt Mioclvf'tct tiu\ l-r •jwl to 
be abfjd r[ IxFixlon. Jnr iIk* fHi. u| 
ibae liLe an app^jl to ihor Irram^ a 
»Tfl a\ In ibirf n (irullj Man 
chr<lrf ha< jifiklmrnl a liltb* vlionl f 
tinmalic ^tUn ‘d it' tT*n ami 
» prrat d al to ilif Umul Un., mfiu'Wrr 
<«f Mb II 'Oiimin wlh in in Iminij 
pln'^ ba* i!h ichl nvnr rl tl^ir atli Ih 
(joalitlet ihm llwrT I tx-«Jh *■ lia^ 
tm: rapalnliik' In j "on b m, iIk- 
" Manclw-.tfT r MM bin hi vl al ami 
mainlamia Inch tamlu It^joturvili t>c 
ITohtj 

Tbc Irmn liai n a “tlx* 

borm- ol In he; eauvi ** Ii rTn\ n i I** 
ncacllj Ini that niul MatKlM-^Irr 
ihinli to-dil llb'rr't J tlircnnntf\ will 
tUnk lo-mnrrnyi iHe |«dii>cil 

liifltJrnre of ll*r town rvrr infr it t •k 
a fencmmi | nt a rmtuA ac^* m aciial 
b«; f * IrltmWi tofal ji jnrMnialKm d 


ih^ pcojih amL Ut r tlr hnd 

fftnrlrT of tlb" I rrr TfJ h moirmcfn 
1^1 by Ini Irn an 1 Ilri lit lia ainjyi 

rxcrciMxlt m ulrralJ jxm rin Iirrrtmc 

ixtlmeal clnnrri m ihr cmmirv 
Mancbr'lrr mn*r llvan an\ othn tcra-n 
lu^ f U\til a jt imuvTil |mM m tlK- co- 
op'-rainr and irmpf-ramf mm mm ni 
Tlrti* » a dmiftml iir al -nit iIk 
trm-n lull lilt HKol 4 tlfT pul !k 
1 atr aam)>ml m njrrnu an I 

I wurtimm m*-an tn i a ilmiich 
Manthdim wa a bule a liamnl nl 
li pliynnc nliat i rralli lalual Ic lo iH 
mu Ilf rtprrutly it inow-um ami 
iti an palWim Tb unnm i(> mitli 
tt t*o llunvamJ lutjrnt ii onr 4 
mmlrm m titunnm a li trmi 
flom |1 jO> 1 hiven n( Iramint; like 
0\f «d ami fam1ind*r nlim-r iliofr i 
a j<'alon aim to opfnl me cultarr mih 
iHe p«o^:Tr**4\r nm) J llir c'Tkt li- n 
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m wluih \\( liv(, nn npplu .itton »*f ihr 

ful till! tuoditn 'tiiiiri, jiH'llfinc, 
f . of (ointii'iii (t t , .ititl tilt 

111' il< .it li i*.! ju>.t in tu 1 1 Mr\ to 
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But ju rli ips the most important of 
M mcliLsti r n many achitvcmeiUn Man 
till* roiistniction of the great nlup canal, 
tliirtj-livc miles long, connecting Cot- 
tonojiolis with the Mtmc} and the sea, 
and thus in foreign busmens sa\ing the 
necessity of trannhi|iping by rail from 
Lnerpool Mancliesicr, which was an 
inland town, has been made into a great 
port Ships up to 12,000 tons can use 
the canal 

Fincsl Docks in tlie World 

In a way Liverpool is a sort of nval 
to Manchester It claims to be rather 
superior Thus m one place 3'ou licar 
of Manclicster men, in the other }rou 
liear of Liverpool gentry 1 I have lieard 
the statement made at a dinner-table 
that Manchester ladies slip over to 
Liverpool if they want to keep in touch 
wnth the fasluon I know of no place 
in the country where there is such an 
air of solid prospenty, represented by 
dignified buddings, not only belonging 
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to the miminjialily but owaitd by 
pru.itu firms It is the pnncipal 
jumping off pl.iru for Amcnca, though 
Soiillnmjilon Ins hoenme a scnoiis 
compi (ilor 

I iwqKKil uMtl to be notorious for Us 
slums rlui fit fx-riipiid b} dock labour- 

< rs who ' fathers origin, diy set out from 
Inland for Amcnca and never got an}”^ 
faitluT til in I.ni rjiool Bait a.vigorous 
and progressivi niiiiiicipahq' lias done a 
gnat d( d to dtinolish the slum areas 
.iiid to en-ct s/r\ice,d)lc and health) 
ti nni)/ lit houses in tin ir stead 

I I is rlamicd th it the Li\ crjKiol docks, 
with twiiitj-MMii miles of quays and 
h iiidhng three hundred million pounds 
worth of goods o\crj tear, arc the finest 
III tlie world There is always a medley 
of confiisid nationalities, from aisitors 
to stokers dr.iwn from all comers of the 

< irth Oik of the stncls is occupied 
mamU In Chinese Most of the public 
buildings with a Ic.aning to the Greek 
st)le, occiip) fine sites, like the great 
S George’s Jfnll wlicrt many notable 
gathenngs haie taken place, and the 
Walker Art Gallcr}, winch has un- 
doubtedly one of the most distinguished 
collc'clions of pictures in the world 

Romnnee of Liscrpool’s Cotlitdrnl 

The dominating budding is the cathe- 
dral, dedicated in the summer of 1924, 
after twenty )cars of building Once, 
when I w.as having a wnnter holiday m 
Switrcrland, I came across a lad of about 
twenty being much admired by a host 
of children because he w’as budding for 
them a snow' cliurcli He spent a whole 
afternoon constructing it, and when 
night came and candles were put inside 
and shone through the coloured glazed 
paper from Christmas crackers used 
for the wundow's tlie effect w'as fine I 
said to the lad who had made the church, 

“ ^Vhat's your name ? ” He replied, 

" I’m Gilbert Scott, and my designs for 
a new cathedral at Liverpool have 
just been accepted ” Long years later I 
was his neighbour at a Royal Academy 
banquet and we both recalled our meet- 
ing m the Swiss mountains Now his 
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great uak Is growing to complctioo 
and the King has knighted him Lh*er 
pool Cathedral Is the largest In England, 
cm'cnng an area about twice that di S 
Panls. It Is an architccloral triumph. 
One oL the most charming— that s the 
right word — charming featmxs Is the 
Ladj Chapel uitli its wmdcnvi com 
racmorative of distinguished women m 
all ages, with figures of English xromcn 
*abts and the names of worth} women 
on the staircase, and ontt the porch a 
gathering of statues re pre se nting the 
children rrwnUooed m the Bible 
Ln’crpool doc* not consider jssoth a 
crime, for it U mteresting to recall that 
whilst the building o< the cathedral was 
gn^en to GUbcit Soitt when be was ocil) 
twcntj-ooc S Georges Hall, m man} 
respects the most imposing buiklmg of 
the kind in England, was designed by 
Harrey Lonsdale Dracs wboi be was 
on}} twent} four 

Two Port f ih Old Jkro Trod* 

In many wa}i tho great cit} by tbo 
ilsse}w»de is distmctive. Ii not the 
Grand KaUoDal Steepkehase run at 
Alntrcc, only five mllos away and is 
thou not Everton, wbaro the toflee 
comes from ? And the ad)acent res 
dential towms, with tho stamp of com- 
fortable pro^jenty upon them, tdl of 
its Bticces s through many ganratians. 
These adjacent towns hidadc dehghtful 
Southport which among its other 
attracboQS is alleged to have a larger 
number of widows in prop or t ion to the 
populatioD tlmn any other place fa the 
country 

Thao was a tune when Livepool — hb 
said to have derived Its name from a 
mythical bud called the liver (you 
pronounce it lyvcr) which is incor 
porated m the dty arms — was a mere 
village compared with Brutal, whence 
the Cabots sailed to discover America. 
The two port* were engaged fa the 
slave trade a coupk of centuries ago 
carrying negroes from Afraa to Amerfca, 
though families who owe the ongfa 
d tbeir fortunes to that traffic do not 
talk about it It was tlie buildmg of 


magnificent dock-s at LivTapool and 
at Birkenhead on tbo other sido of the 
JIcTB^ ao capturing most of the trans- 
atlantic trade, that seemed to push the 
old town of Bristol on the Avon mto a 
sort of backwater Now bowm-er tbc 
atizcns of Bristol ha\c become very 
much olu'c to the commcraal adiantagc 
of thar posiUon. with man} milltons of 
populati^ gathered as it were at their 
backdoor m the Midlands, and by the 
construction of the great docks at A\‘on- 
inooth thar town is ogam m com 
muiucadon with distant lands 

Brutol uul lb« Coition Pout 

Shippuig rt increasing tosa} nothmg 
of enhanced busmcssmrrgard to the two 
thing* with whadi Bristol is avociatcd 
in the popular mind, the manufactme of 
tobacco and chocolate 

Bristol u a pkaung oid at} with 
many quaint rebes of the romanoc 
past when it was pla}’ing a kadmg part 
in opening up English mantime trade 
brforo Iho kin of the Amcrtcan colaoieb 
and tbo abobUon of slax-ery seemed to 
bfing decay to Its prosperity There an. 
gabM booses to remind one of bygone 
times* Tbo old merchants m tbeir 
genero si ty left many bequests from 
which Bristol of to-day profits. Every 
body has heard of the Colston Feasts. 

RiT«I/7 U 

Edward Colston, a great merchant ad- 
venturer of tbo Beventeenth century and 
a )oyou5 benefactor is commanorated 
not only by a m mium ept but by four 
Bocleba on every Novemba 13 — tbe 
Dolphin Society which a Cccsovativo 
b character tlie Anchor Society which 
b Liberal the Grateful which b nou- 
piolitkal, and the Colston tbe oldest 
Tbm all tho men who ere proud to 
have been born m Bnstol, and have 
taken pert In keepeng its commex 
oal fame dean, dine together with 
pohtKal bigwigs and other* down from 
London to address them, and they enter 
mto splendid gcmal rivalry by con 
tnbutmg money to tho many beiavoiart 
funds. Bristol has ever been famoua for 
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hospitality and thinking of the needy 
brother The rush and push of utihtanan 
modem life have done much to despoil 
many of our cities of their architectural 
glones, but Bnstol, progressive though 
it IS, retains much of the charm of a 
medieval to^vn 

Ports that Fathered the Fleet 

TeUmg the story of the ports of 
England would fill a volume Whenever 
I wander through the crooked streets 
of Dover, or go golfing at Sandwich, 
with Its sluggish little brown nver, or 
spend a week-end at H5dhe, or roam 
over the Romney Marshes, or seek a 
quiet holiday at Hastings, I tiy to 
picture these to myseh as the Cmque 
Ports, which in the time of the Tudors 
furnished ships for the Fleet and arc 
really the parents of the British Nax'y 
These five ports w'cre aided by 
Winchelsea, which nowadaj's seems to 
have got back a long w'ay from the sea, 
and by Rye, which seems to me like 
an old town in a story-book come into 
reality, and is, I alw'a}'s insist, the 
quaintest and most fascinating place in 
England Tiie glory of these places is 
but a faded mcmorj' Dover still has 
its important place in defence, but 
w'hen we think of the Na\'3'’ our minds 
go to places like PIjTiiouth and 
Dcvonport and Portsmouth 

Pl>niouth and America 

Plymouth and Dcvonport and Stonc- 
hoii'JC make up wlnt arc known as the 
Three Towais, and while ‘soldiers and 
sailors are numerous about the fortres*^, 
a considerable portion of the pojnilation 
IS engaged in the dock} arch building 
warships I fanc} Phmoutli men carr}' 
thcm‘^Ke's with just a little ejiecnl 
se\ agger in ajijireciation of what the 
SOU'? of Den on h.ue done in m iting 
the far-flunq; Empire — CixiJ and Drde 
and Hawkins and other bold *=* if tnng 
men — t^peenllv on a fiui (\<nnig as 
■\rn etv tlnm sntinti ritu' on the ni> 
where bir PraiK i- Drd- w 1“= pluint- 
l>owl- when the bjuriidi \nind i with 
conceit in lluir swotl-'n g illant'- ‘•n In., I 
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the shores of England , so battered 
w'ere they by Drake tliat few ships of 
the Armada ever saw the tawai} conct 
of Spam agam The assoaation of 
PljTnouth with Amenca is interesting 
It was from here the Pilgnm Fathers 
sailed in the Ma}dlow er to found a new 
nation , it w'as here that the first aircraft 
to cross the Atlantic settled , and when 
the House of Commons admitted 
w’omen to membership, Pl}Tnouth was 
the first to have a w oman representatn e, 
Lady Astor, an Amencan b} birth 

A Vision of Admirnit) 

Pl}Tnouth is a great na\al fortress, 
and m the Ro}al William Victunllmg 
Yard there is continually in storage 
everything to commissanat the Nai} 
Important and frowming naial and 
militar}^ establishments seem to domi 
nate the architecture of Dcionport 
Here are tlie famous Admiralt} dock- 
yards, where many of the finest war 
vessels have been built A doren or w 
miles away is the Edd}'^tonc hghthoiiM, 
Its tw 0 hashes c\ or}' half-mimite ngi rh 
W'atched for m the black night b} 
Englishmen who, liaMng cened tliur 
countr}' m distant lands, fed the jo} 
pang on sighting this first evidence 
they arc ncanng ' Iiomo ” 

But the chief nav’al ‘:tation — tlioarh 
It Ins not the same liistonc irniwt.in' e 
as Pl}Tno itli — IS Portsmouth, with ifs 
fine harbour and splnidid rtndslcid of 
Spitlii id, wlitre some of us Invi 
the mo-t imposing of inv.d ten v i 
The one I riiiK'niber Ix-st w is in ini; 
when the whole fitil rod'’ out to ‘/-i 
in Inttlearr i}. few of impjiO In ndm.' 
though the Si i I ords kn< w th it all 
this stfrn fquipmint was in pof'irdt 'i 
for tile iiuelitv w ir with 0 '''it'ativ 
winch V oiild burst in a fi w v t> 1 * fiui* 

Tie K*ov il J)orl \ ird v ttli dv 
dinj s indripuruH bi'-iir ind rud 'f 
whirfit'i I I d' n on tr iti'jfi *di .1 ti 
« fin 1 ' ii'W wh !i nul'-> ote jeo > ' 
o’i_ " Ill'll I ditv Vot { <' >’1 
Si.itb- I I I lOt V itnif ' , ’ -i' f 

a li u’lU of 11 tio I <>'’1 I ' lit! O' 

’ r>‘ I of III b I'd 'f 
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STATELY FORM OF FOUMTAfNS ABBEY BEEN FROM THE SOUTH 
r in)- 1 in Bad od}^ c u nr4fifd %aam «<o ) an UUr ruuaUia AW«T M ^ orV»tiLn> thm 

■rflrt Rii** l*«MH c4 Ihr Unp-tt •»! I«t pmn rd CHtfnrianhoirtrtta 1 lUod. 

AaKnfftterttnr^iTBnilrtarBthBctrareliTtlliH towrrwtikbrliM t the rwd ef U>« antb tnoarpt 
••d b ir^cbnni <4 LaU rrTT<vndkculBr tka lupVt booM aad IkenMCniAcrat iobtm 

be beard many rtocics of dooghly deed* vasda that ever crossed the ocean — the 
not recorded m ordmar> hbtocy book*. TJertngana, the Maorctanla, the \qob 
Not far away fa Soathanrpton which tania and the hkc vrhldi wouU find It 
dunng the present century ha* developed hazardooatoicckawaj npthe lortuoas 
trocn being an antiquated town with cliannel erf the Mcr*cj to LKxipooi. 
tniiding* ce n Ulri c a oW into one of One doc* not appreciate the iko of 
England* most bnportant iWppIng these great stearacn until one tee* 
centre* hidfcd with it* magnl&ent them lying alongside the 

duck*, it can accommodate Uggcit lowtniig above all the neighbouring 
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buildings Not only are there to be 
seen the giant liners whicli ferry the 
Atlantic between England and the 
United Stales, but ships that sail for 
South Amcnca and the Pacific, and the 
magnificent fleet that is constantly 
journeying to South Afnca and back 

Southampton’s Twin Tides 

A local stoty has it that it was here 
that Canute rebuked his flattering 
courtiers, who declared that as king he 
could order the incoming tide to stop 
It is useful to know, and ver}' advan- 
tageous to skippers of large craft, that it 
has tuo tides, one which comes up from 
the Solent — with the lovely Isle of Wight 
across tlie way — and another ivhich 
comes swirling round by Spithead a 
couple of hours later 

Amongst its various docking facilities, 
Southampton has the largest gravmg 
dock m the world Though a bus}’^ port, 
cverjf week receiving and sending away 
thousands of travellers, it is a town 
pleasant to wander in, with its Bar Gate, 
cighteentli-century mns, the Hospice of 
S Julian, its Saxon ivalls, its Wind 
Wiistle Tower and Bugle Gate, and 
God’s House Gate, names the very 
mention of \vhich conjures up pictures 
of long ago, w'hen tlie towm was not so 
busy but hfe was more thnUmg and 
picturesque 

Great Harbours of the Humber 

There are many things accountable 
for England’s greatness on the seas, but 
the part fulfilled by her seaports, 
whedier naval or chiefly concerned m 
extendmg commerce, must be first m 
our remembrance, whether we think of 
Chatham, on the Medway, which smee 
the tune of Henry VIII has been one of 
our mam defences, or of qmte modem 
Immmgham, on the sombre banks of 
the Humber, with its docks wth evefy 
up-to-date equipment rapidly in- 
creasing our trade with the Baltic jxirts, 
and Its ships outward bound with Bntish 
wares and retummg with timber 

On the north side of the Humber is 
HuU, one of the most hustlmg East 
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Coast towns, with not much to show 
the mere sightseer, but alert with true 
Yorkshire thoroughness, exporting much 
coal from the West Riding collienes, 
and having an expanding trade not only 
with Scandinavia, but with more 
distant regions of the world 

It has been foohshly said there is no 
romance m trade I never visit New- 
castle or sail on the Tyne wathout the 
consciousness that here is one of the 
first chapters m the book of England’s 
prosperity There is a special quality 
about these Tynesiders, the Durham 
men and the Northumbnans, a sort of 
blunt geniality, a fine regard for 
efficiency, a hvely concern m pohtics 
and public affairs generally, and a 
certain craze for sport, all of w'hich 
seems to make them a distinctive class 
amongst the artisans of the country 

Newcastle’s Engineerinj< Associations 

With all their excellence in w'orkman- 
ship, I should say they are keenest about 
sport Just as the Sheffielder, after 
toilmg in the steel sheds of Bnghtside 
and Atterchffe, finds his relaxation in 
taking train to some modest stream 
and trymg to catch fish, so the Tyne- 
sider, ^ter a week m the shipyards or 
the armament w'orks, or m the adjommg 
coal-mmes, finds his main joy m traming 
whippets (small greyhounds), and on 
Saturday afternoons keen competitions 
between hundreds of whippets are held, 
when the excitement nses as high as m 
the half-hour before the Derby is run at 
Epsom 

Newcastle is mtimately assoaated 
with the best type of Enghsh engineer- 
ing — Robert Stephenson built the re- 
markable High Level Bndge which spans 
the Tyne and over which aU the East 
Coast trains to and from Scotland 
travel — ^for here are the great works of 
the firm of Armstrong, and aU down 
the nver bank are shipyards, w'hich 
haAm given such vessels as the Maure- 
tama to the world Indeed, the whole 
of the Newcastle distnct is one of the 
best examples to be found of energetic 
mdustry 
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Writing of tlie steel business makes 
one take a jump to Sheffield, which, 
wlien viewed from a railway tram on a 
rainy, murky day, is only to be equalled 
by tlio Potteries, under similar condi- 
tions, for dismalness Not so very 
long ago narrow streets, gnme and a 
heavy acrid atmosphere seemed to be 
the chief charactenstics of Sheffield 
Dunng the present centur}', however, 
enormous improvements liave been made 
by widening tlie mam streets and by 
the erection of a noble town-hall 
Yet though nobody would say Sheffield 
has any claims to be a health resort, 
it is close to some of the most ex- 
quisite and impressive scenery in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and in Derby- 
shire — indeed, it is astonishing m how 
short a time one can get away from the 
heavy, duty, sulphurous au into distncts 
that have innumciable rural charms 

The City of Cutlers 

With Its half milhon of population 
it IS the centre of the steel industry, 
and huge concerns like Cammells and 
Browns have produced tlie finest armour- 
plating for warships m the world Be- 
sides having a worth}'- fame for steel 
construction on a big scale, the city has 
a unique reputation for the quahty of 
its cutler}’- “ Sheffield plate ” is the 
delight of collectors m all countries 
The Master Cutler ranks equal ivitli, 
even if he does not surpass m dignity, 
the Lord Mayor, and the Cutlers’ Feast, 
Avhich IS held every autumn, foUowmg 
the installation of a new Master, is 
generally an occasion seized by some 
members of the Government of the day 
to make an important announcement 

Yorkshire’s Hive of Industry 

Pohtically, Sheffield has been mclmed 
to show a stem mdependence, and m the 
old days was one of the first consti- 
tuencies to return an “ independent ” 
member to Parliament, John Arthur 
Roebuck John Ruskin^ founded a 
museum here, and there is an art gallery 
given by the Mappin family, associated 
m many ways wnth the fortunes of the 


town, while the university, incorporated 
m 1905, IS in its cumculum more akin 
to the modem progressive United 
States universities than it is to the 
old English seats of culture 
In this part of Yorkshue one is m 
the most busy manufacturmg region on 
the face of the earth For besides tlie 
steel works in Sheffield and Rotherham, 
there are innumerable mines }neldmg the 
first quahty of coal, and Leeds is famous 
for quality and the magmtude of its 
output in w'oollen matenals The dis- 
trict, with such towns as Bradford, 
Hahfax, Dewsbury, Huddersfield, Wake- 
field, Barnsley, Shipley, and the like, 
IS a hive of mdustry, with a population 
of about four milhons 
Wool IS the staple manufacture, 
cloth-making havmg been brought to 
Yorkshire by men from Flanders three 
hundred years ago, though it was not 
until about a century ago that tlie 
West Riding began to gain a position of 
preemmence , but there are many other 
trades, wth engineenng commg as a good 
second in importance to the wooUen mills 

Supremacy in Cloth Making 

Until comparatively recent times a 
great deal of the weaving was done 
at home , but now it is almost all 
done in the mills, many of them fine 
airy structures A most impressive 
sight on a dark wmter night is one of 
the Yorkshue dales, like the Colne 
Valley, filled -with mills from tlie 
windows of which thousands upon 
thousands of stacked lights, as it were, 
are gleaming Workmg in the mill has 
become almost a hereditary occupation, 
and this accounts m some measure for 
the quality of the matenal produced 
Certainly West Ridmg goods have a 
ment which cannot be surpassed in any 
other country Countnes hke the 
United States and Germany can provide 
a good second-class cloth, but for the 
very best quality Yorkshire is supreme 
The water from the moors has special 
ingredients which improve the wool, and 
this, together with the rather damp 
atmosphere, gives the West Riding an 
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odN-antagc crvtr other areas whtre 
mooUen doth is made. 

The rattle di t^w tvcav-cr. clogs 
haitenmg to work is not heard «o often 
nowadays, but the mill laiaca retain the 
old haWt of wrappuig their beads m 
shawls mben going to or rctomtng from 
work, *o that to the casual \asitor lhe> 
‘Aiggest an appearance of drab povmj 
That b not at all their pbght tlicj 
are merdj following the custom of 
generatwm On Sundap arid hobdap 
these girl dress os well arxl at prettily 
as an} artisan class ofwomcnmthcbnd 
DItytm ^ridli d XtiAaf 

\\liat IS known as the MKlbnds 
presents a great drsersltj of towns 
foDowmg particular trades Nottingliam 
with rts lace rnakrog, a clean business, 
and vnth the daim that rti lace hands 
are the prettiest guU in (he land 
Lescester devoted to bosKTj North- 
amptoo to boot maUng Cmtntry to 
motor cars and bwrjxlcs Stoke, Hank) 
Banlcm, Longton. TotMUll having 
interest centred m pottery Kidder 
minster making carpets Wolvo* 
Hampton devoted to iroow'are Reading 
to btsauts and Bumlngliam liolding 
the credit of manufacturuig more 
jewdry than b made throughout the 
rest of the country Besides these, there 
are such places as Burtonsjn-Trent. 
rcnosrncd for its ales Derby Rugby 
and Crevre, great railway depots 

AD tliesc places have charactensticf 
tewm mdn'idualiOcs, localums which 
devekip a uvfol patrloUnn. Dirmlng 
ham takes pnde that in avK improve- 
ments it Im long ghren a lead to the 
other great provincial dlles. It bos a 
lively interest m things educational, 
wlncb explains some of the tremendous 
fervour it has doplajed in great reform 
agitations. It 1^ often had great 
political names associated with H, hke 
those of John Bngbt and Joseph 
Chamberlam. For vigorous expression 
of hberal thought Bir ming ha m fa not 
outdone by any aty 

Thcmgh folk who do not bclorg to the 
M k Hwtk Ii find a twisted satisfaction in 


speaking of Bmmmagcm goods, a sneer 
tiiat there is a good deal of rubbishy 
linse] adornments gewgaws and idols 
made for distant heuthm lands — which 
18 probsbl} true--thc town and ndgh- 
bourbood liavc a big share m fumislimg 
the wofkl with necessary articles 
ranging from vrews made bj Vcttle- 
fol^ to roatenaK of war at Kynoch a. 

1VWt« ib« C«ppm CcHBt PriMi 
Indeed, though pledged as a dty to 
social amebomUon and broadminded 
ness in ah thmgs religious and pobiical, 
Uffrmngbaro s prospenty has been linked 
agam aixl agam with enorroous output 
of annamcnls m time of war Bir 
roingbam also makes, not only for 
Britain but for other countries, moii of 
tlic bronie and copper coins m areola 
Ucm. EacJi EnghJi tovm stvms to be 
associated with some particular product 
and while this applies to Dimungham, 
so far as public knmkdgc goes, tbc fact 
»s that there is no other place where 
such a vanet) of trades is followed, 
AnothCT distinction is that while ebe* 
wlure the whole tendency is toward the 
donuuUon of the r-maD employer the 
sentiment la Btrrmagham is moch more 
tosrard tbc continuance of the Irtlle 
factory with the master and baD a 
tlotcii men wxrkmg together 

lic*rl ol ih« Dtack Cevrtrr 
BfammghaTO has fine public buildings 
and gaUcjvs. but tbc doramant note m 
the Qt\ 13 mdustnal earnestness. There 
b poof of thfa m Uk, scientific ond 
mechanical icctiora of the trul} modem 
umvemty with its two thousand men 
and. women itudcnts, and the Municipal 
Tirhhical School where the students are 
twice that number 
There fa pkmty of push about 
W oKcrhampoo vrhich for sevaal 
centunes hw spcaolistd in tbc marm 
facturo of locks and keys, and ts the 
centre of a gnmy industrial area known 
as the Black Country but rt has long 
been rather over-shadowed by Us moch 
more pushing neighbour Btnmngliam. 
Then there is Covrntiy fmre chiefly 
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known a tlw phrc wlme I nlv Goiliva 
fi Ir thrm h ilip tfrrt in aril t« 
can lltc allo^llicT arvj nlvr? a 
ra*cal caIVU Tom na' imck Win I 
^«Yauv^ he npm Ikt «hm all 

Ihc crtliTT pctTpl tranM aiva\ •<) that 
b<' honH not I** al i Inl It i a kmf* 
lm><Tnv. rrcrralh^f In in U (mtntO 
hrkl a tcjrilJtKCl for rultTR watches 
arxl pntiN nM -m In the rath «I»jn 
1 1 the Irtach’ ( o\ rrtrv f ainot dt tti>c 
Imn In the fiT't afrt\ 

the soci micJime n 1 Im now thouch 
as late as tl nim-li'w raih^ rwlnmlnl 
It\ cith U w! o inri n th I ipl* vrlo- 
npnh- a I c wh’^l an<l a little <n 
hcTTtmc l■-hm^^ Rir »ufrt\ « m 

pop-ilanij r~,>fri\nv wlfoi InnI tifo\ 
wrt trplaml In pfHu imtr an I m il*e 
prat l<»ifn tint f •llownl lleit inxmirm 
(mcnir. I an k I ale-a I m a na\ 
winch tartM it okl >1 mhxUtxnt 
Later ro ilm am tli tmtoror and 
once iRtm Coxoitn wa ali\ to it 
opfwrionittrsandmi I (liemo^trjtltcm 

L«l<r«(cr i Cti4 t-n 
Thetr I *on>etliinc cltn-tful al nt 
IcvrslcT tJospitr tlw I IH thxt it « 
the plici* wlcte Kme l^if ajvl hi 
Uin^htcT hxrd In fir ofl <Ii\*s It has 
tnam hi tocic a ‘octation l«ul mce it 
took to h and I A makmp rt has 
had I'amnis ccrcnirviiKw There i a 
dopmatKoi al mt U fsiipk- it wa a 
iHJtlrd of Cliirli m. a Ik fitted the 
liinlipbcc ifTliomas Cooper tip lined 
notne^y bj I fjtm; tiK* bw of com 
pul'<if> Mccicutten and aseaj Itack m 
j8|I jo l wltenrailwajswireliepnminK 
to thrad the UnL a Jlr Tliomis Cr«k 
airmped the first railway rvursion 
from L«cest(T to Lou IiIkwourIi and 
that wa the bipnmnp of Cook s loiirs 
wlikh n<*w cntwme tlw rartk 

Notlmphim may hr <|e*enbrd as a 
kind U 1 tcT of Lince*-trr for here too 
there ii bosier\ witli Uie acMilxin of lace 
1-ace kuppests ilamtbrs and so it Is 
easy to Mippo^ llial hfe is mon penbl 
and pleasant tn ■ Ucc*makinR tlun in 
other manufaciunnfi townv 1 rememlirr 
bearing H ooce described as a little 1‘aris, 


QuIteaminilKrcf po-tsIrscslinNottlng 
ham— llyTon. W lUum ami Sby Howitt 
IfcTuy Kuk While and IluJtp James 
Iljites Thotji^h d licatc maclitncry 
prodneri I autiful bee long ago there 
were imil le not in Nottingham, when 
sxrasirs mi !inl tlie to>ims in pmnmg 
mill I'erauw' th 1 ^ rrgirdeil machmery 
as (smtcKKi to ilie mterrvt of hand 
»c*fkeTs IVrliaj^* a r lie of tins notous 
Uhaiiuari f suid m ihe I md of Inch 
piriteil sTKjng rtsen-r* 4 todas who 
arekmmna the Ni ttmcliam lambs 

t^^*JrT *1 WTVi tn f* 

If a in tie* ^nl^l 1 n t r\ one coukl 
l<e vi-atnl m a migic carivl ami earned 
Mlltlll-T OTW Hllk I tlwf would Ik* much 
to enthral m llie w md r pt ers of the 
lami tl»e wt*k of I-ngUnd peo- 
docing a myni I mcT-' itips (or man and 
di pit hmg il cm to ah laml I m! rmg 
ih '*-nin S*a TIeie i Darlcngtmm 
tli n«ih wIk-tc uo the railwai sialKm 
pliiffwm mil l«e •etn tlw fir I raihiav 
mrtne tKSf gp ‘‘trjilim'ein comirurinl 
mikmg girri r 1 n^Urs to |un mtpitiy 
rnrr. m \fnra ind ^mih Arm-nca 
TIktc is SlhklWliniugh whwh has no 
monmnent of tlie pi t was nothing 
but fhld a nnlory ago litrt now is 
wwWprrjd with a pnpglatioo of ostt 
a httmbrd tlimi inil and i the bead 
cjiujlrrs of the ( Inibnd stpd di inct 
makmg wsrral miUinn tons of pig non 
rsery year Th rr i I*i xal Prrston ** 
os r in Ijncadim s^ndmg forth to 
India and otii r tnijncal lands great 
cpumitics of cotton RvsKf 

ntieak abj tUaSarr C«Ve« 

It was iIk* IrtTtlipbcc of Lady 
Hamilton who caplivatnl Nelson lire 
lionv* of tin. tcrtntal roosYment and It 
prrwnts csTry Ijstrr Monday In As-cn- 
liam lark the grandest donenstration 
of egg rolling Imaginable 
Tltsre Is Dooca ter winch combines 
IniiMing railway engines with mating 
butt rscotch and has one of the finest 
racesrnerv-s m the laml There h 
heading where the btseuit* come from 
and Banbury famooi for lu cake* 
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RUGGED BEAUTY OF SARK’S ROCK-STUDDED COAST^ Deariii. w^ik.r 

Smill as Sark is, it embraces nearly every variety of scenery Groat rocks be in detached masses 
around the shore, some of the most famous being those seen above, off the wild west coast, where 
scarcely a trace of habitation is Msible They are more than loo feet high and are knowm as the 
Antclots including the Grand Ahtcict, the \Vbite Antelet and the Needle 


] 


/ 

1 



MINIATURE HARBOUR OF A MINIATURE CHANNEL ISLAND 
Sark is only three miles long-and about 1,270 acres m area Its small harbour Ilg 
lfkno^TO as Creux Harbour Here at the base of unmense perpendicular cliffs 

have been buUt— the shorter one being addrf m 1894 to ° * 

nave oeeu u gamed by tunnels ent through the solid rook wall 
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uhcrc the lady in the nanery riiyme Cantcrboiy Talcs ond thmk trf the mcn^ 

rode on a white horse with rin^ on her con\*erM there was bj the waj As 

fingers and bells on her toes. saunter the streets, wlUi many oW 

ilanj Enghsh people arc in the habu fashioned mTrhangmg booses the ver^ 

of rashmg away to the Continent to names of the inns— like the Fleur dc Us 

visit picturej^uc towns Dot I will not the FalstafT and the Fleece — seem to 

concede that withm the ijiace of oor own bring a soft aroma of ancient daj’b And 

coonti^ we hav'e not os romantic old we can and do ha\'c tea m angular oak 

towns as can be foond arijnsherc In tunbered chambers u here all the fumi* 

Europe, For quiet swcctucM hundreds tore and the fittings are intended to help 

of EnglL>h \41Jagr3 ore without peer ns back m tmaginaUcn to dap when 
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eOUTHAMPTON FINELY SITUATED ON SOUTHAMPTON WATER 
EoatlLunTtoa oo* ol Um toest lutonl bvtMr* ta IIcsUa<i,ud bu Um ad enttn f 

doohlaUdiF ooe rtt tba Solmt aad tb« otber (!• bountalar) laSplbead. It baa many bnTonc 
aiaocutirioa, aad tbna an copm Wnbk noaaim of tbr old Unn «aik,d tmx frotn N ot ' m m tiw*. 

Sunmtn fo tram bo* to AMnea. rraaca. Alrtca and aS parta n tbe workl 

Some of tbe catliednd otiei are England was jTTonger and moro pnous 

raomunents of charm and old time Aou maj jJay golf on the Kentish 

djgmtj \\ e cannot go to Canterbury coast near where in the slvth century 
hastening there m a high-speed motor S Augustine first landed and brought 

car without having the sensation of Christianity to our shores, and when on 

pilgnmi and recallmg tbe medieval times an afternoon you stroll the streets of 

when thousands of deso t folks skmly the town where the first English cathc- 

tradged over the Pilgnm s Way now dral was erected, you maj recall that 

somewhat basy and obliterated, to visit Charles Dickens often came here and 

the shnne of Thomas iBcckct Es'cnU you may even look round to see if there 

wo has 0 not read Chaucer s poems, we is romo shy nwdeni David Copperfield 

picture the journey toW ^ in the or some Uriah Heep slinking along It 
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good to go into cool c4d hcrtteU mhcre 
footvrc bat spintoaU) ekr\atCTL pQ 
gnim aard to rest although one doc* 
rather gather from Chaoerr i poem (hat 
the pilgrimage* of the middle centurK-> 
mere Jotl^ oatmg* at well a joumej's to 
tceh \irtuc b> the tomb of the mardfred 
Archbnhop Ikcket Cannot *c ptaorc 
the pilgrim* coming along Mercery Lane 
all eager to purdia<c the healing water 
drawn from Bechet * \leQ ? 

The caUHtlral donilrule* the atp 
Allhougli nc know part* of rt were 
erected at long dHtant privids, i! is 
woodcrfol to thmk the ongmal church 
was lartcd In the jrar* tmiTKdialcl> 
follow mg the N orman ccnritK'it To^\ 
there IS tIiecon*^*nl datttr of tire boot* 
of Tiator* *<wig the lights Bocket • 
*hrineaT>dthee\qiu>itcoak«CTcms and 
the staTTK-d glass wuxkm* and *culptuml 
tombs ortT the rrmjtns of forgotten 
worthier, most to fUmt ailmiratwn 
thousand* of riglitscer* There is a 
chtnth within the cathedral, (or in the 
o^^pt u t jpccull) waUcd<Fn pan 
wIktc es'er^ Sundaj afternoon there o 
a smice m French for French Protest 
anu So It lias been for oser (lirec 
Iruudrrd and fift> jrar*. a memento of 
the daj** when tl»e Hogumoi* fled from 
their nath*e land to seek shelto’ bi 
England. 

Y*rk SflndU iftMlrr 

Wandering tn the cooling hour* of 
late aommer afternoon one can find, 
almost within the thadow of tlic 
cathedral monastic buddings, the 
ckastera, the old tower* and the Kings 
School with tardy the oldest foandatlm 
fai the country ttrctchmg right hack to 
the leventh century But esxn before 
the coming of Aagu^tme when the 
Romans were ttQl in Britain. tJicre was 
a QinstUn church S Martin*, and 
porrioos of that place of worship bodt 
when faith wra* Just peeping Into 
England are part of the little edi6cc 
srhjch still bear* the name of S. Martin. 

Tboogh Canterbury takes precedence 
amoDgst cathedrals. \ork Minster b a 
more imposing pile. \\T>cnc\-er I am In 


\ork I emy the dchght of folk from 
other countries, especially from oar 
Dominions and the United States in 
getting acquainted " wrth this grand 
old place wjth tlte stern ettj walls 
<tiU gnanlmg it and t!>c tug gates still 
to be entered Some of the streets, 
with plentj of antique 9hcp\ hasT not 
changed mach tlw ihirc hundred 
jrar* ocept in that thy are cleaner 
now than they were m thc^c days. 

Oay r win »d Crmoc 

Nonos-distcooidmv nt sodt rumoa* 
Micklrgale Bar ami Balk lldl CUiTord s 
Toirer and the Red Tower the Abley 
Cate houw Multangular Toner and 
the Merchant Adventurers Hall — the 
last math its old panelling and rehc* 
recalling the tunc wlien trade gnikls 
and not trade onions had chid vtwee 
m the commerce of ilw country There 
have turn mighty events m \ork hot 
hgliung from the tune of llic Romaos 
until the time when the Garoans 
dropped bombs from their airoraft 
many a rebel m ilw Middk Ages ended 
lu* nsky carter with his bead stuck on a 
poicabovToocof tbebarvoraiy gates 
many galbni genllcTncn dunng the 
centune* have been bom here and yet 
the two famous indrvTdoals, now 
legendary and fictiona]. that the veruth 
of England kuewr be»t ore Robm«on 
Cnnoc and Guy Ttwke* 

There » much majesty m the mtenor 
style of the Minster but the thing 
for which h has wtrldwidc renown 
blUglonousftamcd glass espcciaDy tlic 
graceful Fivt Sistcn window dating 
hack to the fourteenth erntury 

h om dw ^ AjmImi Hint 
Another hatonc cathedral aty is 
\\TDchcstcr ooce the capital of England 
wlicn Alfred wa* king w ith avic records 
covering more tlian a thousand year*, 
and to-day a pleasant easy-going place 
wkh certain diamctenstlc* rcrainbccnt 
of Kmie of Anthony Trollope ■ novvU. 
WTiat a contrast it a to London, and 
yet seven hundred year* ago rt ranked 
equal to London. The Great HoU wa* 
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))artly built by Williaui the Conqueror, 
and liorc liangs the round table reputed 
to be the very one where King Arthur 
and Ills kniglils used to sit A London 
society calling itself the Knights of the 
l^ound T.ible makesanannual pilgnmagc 
to Winchester Ihc cathedral is not so 
magnificent to the eye as some sister 
churchas, but it is full of histone and 
ecclesiastical interest Alann was caused 
earl}' this centurj' by the foundations, 
laid over eight hundred years ago, 
shou mg signs of sinking Those founda- 
tions, jiartly resting on swampy ground, 
liad been undcqiinned by the monk 
builders with oak beams, and when some 
of the~sc were removed, so that b}' modem 
engmeenng methods the underpinning 
could be made satisfactonl}' complete, 
the fine quality of the timber was 
surprising Many of the recovered beams 
were utilised for small can'ings sold to 
obtain funds tow ard making tlie 
foundations really firm 

Sahshur>'s Slender Spire 

Another cathedral city, in the neigh- 
bounng county of Wiltshire, is Salisbury, 
with the most graceful spire in the 
countr)' It is the one cathedral m 
England that is complete m design 
without having changed its architecture 
and its style dunng the years of con- 
struction It IS completely S3'mmetncal, 
though its slender spire, the highest in 
the land, w as not added until a century 
after the mam building was completed 
There is a story that the scaffoldmg 
erected to build the spire around in the 
earlj' fourteenth century was not 
removed for fear the shm lance of a 
tower would fall, and there the scaffold- 
mg remains to this day 

Leaning Houses at Exeter 

There is somethmg agreeably slumber- 
ous about a city hke Salisbury, wnth 
Its peaceful old houses, the trees and 
the green lawns m the close, the lovely 
5'ard within which the cathedral stands 
Yet It has given great men to England 
Facing Blue Boar Road is a statue to 
Henry Fawcett, who, though bhnd. 
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rose to a high position m politics and 
at one time was Postmaster-General 
E\cter has a beautiful cathedral, 
lacking, how'cver, the si/e of some other 
parent churches In this w'estem town 
man}' of the old houses bulge incon- 
veniently into the streets , but this adds 
to the quamtness In aU the changes of 
the centunes the Guildhall remains very 
much as it w'as when built nearly five 
hundred years ago An Amencan friend 
of mine could not get himself to believe 
this hall was standing before Chnstopher 
Columbus set forth to discover the New 
World There are oak-panelled houses 
and some especially fine oak wains- 
coting to be seen m I^Iol’s Coffee House, 
though no longer is coffee sold there, and 
in Tucker’s Hall, which, hke a City 
company of London in ancient days, w'as 
the guild house of the “ tuckers, weavers, 
and shearmen ” w'hen England’s best 
cloth was made m the W'^est Country and 
before Yorkshire became important 

I hke to think that England's cathe- 
drals in them dignity arc s}'mbohc of the 
real English cliaracter, notw'itlistanding 
the dross and the tawdnness which 
sometimes overlay it YTio from a rail- 
way carnage has seen the old city of 
Durham, a jumble of red tiles and 
crooked streets and a sw'athe of smoke 
tumbhng mrukily along, but the scene 
dominated by the dark and lordly 
cathedral, witliout being conscious that 
here is the truest picture of northern 
mdustnal and religious England ^ 

Age-old Fane of Durham 

Diuharn city clusters a httle aw'k- 
wardly about tlie skirts of the high- 
poised church which has cast a blessing 
over these lands for more than a 
thousand years By models large and 
small, iron at the doors of mansions, 
brass as tmy aw'akeners on the doors of 
bed-rooms m private houses, there is no 
knocker m the world so famous as the 
twelfth century rmg on one of the stout 
doors of the cathedral There is a tra- 
dition, probably with no foundation m 
fact, that m long ago times, tlie know'- 
ledge of which is now faded history, the 
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Cngl'lNI') Domestic ardnlcctiire of the humbler sort is well exemplified in the pretty village of Thui htone 
in Oe^nnshtt c I hcsi cottage hornet are built of warm rob tJncL-walled and ’niugly thatched 
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beating d thU knocker pa%c »aT>ctoar^ 
toan\liodj Bering from wraOi or arrest 
TIic bt^hops o< Durham foonerlj ranked 
ai prmcT-' — Indeed, within tlirir own 
icmtofj tljcj had the anlhont^ of 
kmge Imt for ncarlj a hundred jrai* 
now iIh\ Iiaet Ixm thorn of ihctr 
wcTctgn rank. 

VnotbtT imposing and high-porwd 
Mmstcr IS that of Lincoln, ard here 
igam jost at m (he ease of the Durham 
knocker there are htnamcrable folk 
who woukl not recognbe a pictorc of 
the tcclcsu tical pile but arc well 
acquainted with the lioctrin Imp one 
of the caranags withm (!w chordt and 
mppOMd to be a joke on the part of a 
monastic mason m depicting tome 
mpcTwr who was none too popular 

Til# rUroor 

Lincoln has had tts share in the bitsto*> 
of England Uoldmg at oik time almost 
as important a piaoe as Ijondon and 
\crk. tMwn one looks at the oVl Inrget 
dnrA>j in the water* of Ilraj-ford. bj the 
hillwhldJtbe'linstcfaowns onetmikw 
at Uic fact learnt m schooWaj-i tliat six 
emtones ago rt was tlic foorth tcaport 
m the rralnv 

Most losens and espccull) those of an 
eccWustlcal flatxiur rcem to divide 
thnr dtizens mto two sections. Lsm 
m these mod democratic daj-* thb 
di tbctlon h wdl nurkfd m Lincoln, 
between those who Inr uphill and 
those w bo reside down-hlU. \\ ithln the 
ihadow of the Mmstcr there are old and 
bcnutiful booses, and the people who 
Inliablt them coemder thOTschrs 
somewhat opart from the tboosands of 
citbcms who ore on the flat lands below 
and engaged chiefly in the manufacture 
of agricultural madilnerj \\ ere It not 
for Its lodmtries Lincoln woold bo m 
rather a backwater Old customs ha\-e 
goue such QS used to prm'afl at the Staff 
ball— started to mcourigc the wearing 
of local stuff which esnybody did 
at tbe dance — when a cord was drawn 
oCTOss the haD to that the townspeople 
would .not be able to mingle with thw 
who belonged to tbe county Lincoln 


to-da) produces much of the finest 
engiiKrrrng in the countrj and won 
laurels diirmg the Great War foe tbe 
ejuantit) of ammumtKms it turned out 
\arious pcopk claun to lia\x insmted 
the lank ” which oa its fust appear 
ance CTawlmg o\*er the battl^-lds 
luxjught socli consternation to the 
memj bat there i no question that the 
first tanks were maclc ot Ijncoln 
LW«l« of th A llatMCT 

Important though the mamifacturcs 
of Lincoln are the appeal whidi the dtj 
mak's is tnain]> antiquarian — with its 
Newport one of the two still complete 
arrhtw uj ilic countrj made duruig the 
Roman occupatKjn the ^oaebow a 
fine though in these dap % cramped 
gate with a ddiglitful old GuikUiall 
abosT the Jews House and the House 
of Aaron the Jew the^ old Hull liing 
and up tlic hill just as one enters 
Mmstcr \ aid the Ijtchcqacr Gate 

If there were space 1 coaid dwell 
afTirtionatc)) on tlw old cathedral towns 
of England. Hut Dncolrbhire and 
adjoming pcrlions of Nottinghamshire 
fias'e a pedlar interest to tboe con* 
eenwd m the rdigious stof> of England 
W II*W«jJ r Na r o^fomlty 

Withm a few miles of each other arc 
the sdllagc of *Vroobj and the littk 
coontr^ townofEpsrorth In a part of the 
countj called thclilc of Aaholme. As the 
north boand trams rush between Ret 
ford and Doncaster few passengers look 
oat of the camage-wnnilow at a low Ijmg 
farmhouse between Scroobj \-Qlagc and 
the niilwaj line ^ct It was from tliat 
farmhouse (hat tlw Pilgrim Fathers set 
oat, some going to Barton-on-Humber 
and others to Doston with its wdl 
known Stump the town from which 
the ** hub of culture on the oHkt tide 
of tlic Atlantic took Hs name And at 
Epworth John Mcslcj was bom. It 
is significant that it was in thu comer 
of England tbe Nooconfonmst move- 
ment rccciv'cd Hs chkd impetus. 

Away in the flat regions of Cam 
beidgeshtro fa Ely with Hs callicdral 




licrtiLri FeUtu 

S ANNE’S STREET, SALISBURY, LOOKING TOWARDS THE CATHEDRAL 


Standing attractively on the north bank of the A\on, 84 miles from London, Salisbury contains 
many interesting features One of the notable secular buildmgs is the sLxtcenth Centura Joiners' 
Hall, the fine old timbered front of which is seen to the left, but the glory of Salisbury is its 
cathedrai a thirteenth century classic with the loftiest spire (404 feet) in England 


and little happenings in its history 
since Hereward the Wake struggled 
vahantly against the Norman con- 
querors Farther east is Noniach, which, 
apart from the story surroundmg its 
cathedral of Norman daj^, and in a 
way separate from the rest of England, 
has charactenstics of its own Some- 
what stolid compared witli Englishmen 
elsewhere, there is a worth of character 


about the people of Norfolk that ini 
presses eveiyrbody who is able to uin 
their confidence Noniich seems to 
have a httle civili/ation of its own, 
there is a local pnde which is admirable 
There is a variety of industnes which 
seem to ha\c continued for centimes, 
from the making of books to the rearing 
of cananes, making mustard and brew 
mg beer, turning out mourning crepe and 


Birtirt Finaa 

0U> TIME ARCHITECTURE IN WJUT8H|RE*S CAPITAL 
Tth Jd Poullrr Cre>*4 erf fMU He «y^cn erreted ta lie towttralh cmlerr 

■•li k cew erf Ib« croerou rrV* erf Bnlirv«l l(fnr(> I ertiat ta ^jbibwr llmntie Uw KHitii 
tnt c o iiMT erf tN* Urm ourV t pUr« iMsf efwtat lioiUan iiv l> ll l>~tnhv Betodiaf tW 
UuqoeluiK tuQ btolt t;X Jerfia Hatte ertueb tiad e« tb« «i«tb (Vta orf Caoal blrret 

groTnnfjro*«,pfodiicbRasdrcxjlofUnd- From Bcncick down to Pauance tbc 
tcapcATtlrtv otVihomCrorac ts the mtK whole U England l5 radiant with rtof^ 
tamous. and being U>e birthplace rf nidi whether h be m buQdtng wnrjJups on 
wonx^ Elizabeth Fr) and Uaroct the Tjtic or in making cakM at Ecdo 
Jlartlneau Dciidev I thinkit i^truclhat whetlier It bo IctvtIj Ndlbpes hkc Broad 
the Norwich ilcnrm^ ” which w:a5 fir>t waj in \\crcc«ttrshtrc or tbc mightievt 
puUnhcdln 1714 kthcoidcitnew^per atj In Uic world like London, The 
in England which ha^ not dianged lis whde land U a tapc'trj o{ fasHnatiofL 
Twme. \Se have oho to remember George for each diflrict hai Its ailractKcnesv 
Bonw#tav)cbtlon with Norwich- It b excellent to become acquainted 
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John Bufhby 

DAWLISH, THE RED CLIFFS OF GLORIOUS DEVON AND A STONE SENTINEL 
Sandstone cliffs, cronmed ^^^th trees and luxuriant verdure, towering above the blue waters of a 
restless sea, make a scene of matchless beauty The solitary rock, known as “ The Priest,** by some 
fanciful trick of tide and storm, has been eroded into the semblance of a clenc. The rocks at low tide, 
covered v\ith dark green seaweed only add fresh charm to the kaleidoscopic effect 
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rOWN OF DAWLISH, DEVON, NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE EXE 

Dawbsh lies m a cove, sheltered by two projectmg headlands while on the north ft 
tht Mdon Range Enioymg a warm climate In the early spnng and summer, it his become 
m^afmgly 3 ar as i ^termg place Pleasure gardens Une both sides of a stream running 
mcreasmgiy ,.3,1, yay passes between the town and the sea 
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rbcre b Uw drourinwj of Dordxater 
hIktc Iti-m Thomai Hard) uho ha» 
tmmortalbcd the ^hoic of the country 
Hdc ui huWcafCT nentK andvilKTC to 

wander bcncoUi the trees akmg TIjc 
W aDci bnngs peace and content 
There b Taunton, the countj town of 
SofiKTWt a preat country for Oder and 
w here the " famihcs ” Btill ba\*e a bllle 
of the influence of oU feudal da)*!. 

And not far awaj ore two dear old 
toNrm, Gh'tonburj and \\ elli Glaston- 
bury u wrapped uitji ronunce He u 
ladong m mugmatKjn w ho can mmi the 
old Abbey without k-ttmg Ins rrund *bp 
back to the storMS told by Mallory Is 
there not a tradrtwn that J<e<T>h of 
Armutlica brought the dialice of the 
Lart SupTicr to the happy rpot beni-ath 
tire hilL that St Dunstan was Ixjm here 
arid St Patrick buned here and. with 
poetry infusmg legend that before tire 
olUr of tire old church— wIk?>c abbot 
wras once the mightiest abbot tn Eng 
land— King Arthur of the Roond Table 
and Guutcs ere rest ’ 

tSWt M Pkkwkk Om«l 
iihm easy trasTlltng distance of one 
another arc Glooccster and Tew kesbury 
Hereford and Worewter Ludktw and 
Shrewsbury At Gloocester when you 
has*c explored the athcdral wlrerc 
Edward H lay after bemg murdered at 
Berkeley yrra may sdnl the New Inn- 
built five hundred ycuri ago — and re- 
member the story t^t H was here that 
Lady Jane Grey wns proclaimed queen. 
OsTT at Tewkesbury ynu cao seek re- 
freshment at the Hop Pole, where 
Pickvick dmed with Bob Sawyer and 
Ben Allen or idle part of a bohday by 
re-rcadhig iirs Cr^ s John IlaU- 
fan, Gentleman" { Nortonbtrry b 
Tewkesbury) or try to find out what 
Shakespeare meant when m " Hairy 
IV he refers to Tewkesbury mustard. 

Hereford ofice a guardian town, wdtli 
strong toweri against the \\clsh, has 
many qaamt houiet Worcester which 
used to be the chief city m the land for 
the production of cloth, now produces the 
wdl-known sauce called by its ruune as 


srdi as glosTS and porcelain ware and U 
K dtstmgmabed in history by standing 
stoutly by tlic Charles m tire dayi of tire 
CKHlWar It takes pndc in bong always 
true to the king whalcstr happetis. 
That IS why rt carries tire motto " Cintas 
m bdlo in pace fidclis. 

Ludlow has a number of Tudor and 
Jacobean lialf timbacd itouses And 
though m rums what a fine old castk 
there is, once the fortrcte of the Lords 
PrcMdent of the Ma^clre^ always w ilh on 
«yT on the \\ cKh border 

Okt br tW Srrtn 

Shrewsbury whldi I haw found it a 
jo\ tosasit pontivdy hugged m embrace 
by the with inhabitants showing 

a traditional fondness for cakes and ale 
has some funny old houses m places 
culled Dogpolc and WyJe Cop. 

hriends from the Dommions and the 
I mted States are often " mtngucd by 
the ddiaous flavour of some of the 
Knghsli place nam ta a thmg which 
some of our poets have noticed, mnxs 
which were not mvented but apparently 
grew out of tire soil Ad Amencan 
woman frwnd of romc exclaimed “ WTiat 
pretty names, when, m talking about a 
motor trip 1 wtis arranpng 1 spoke of 
ChaUont St Giles and Holmbury St 
Mary Is tlierc not tomething beautiful tn 
Just rmting the nanua' 

TW 5«TO«r •( VI Ilow N ntt 

Such places os Chesy Chase M yaston 
Leas, tire olds, WTdecombe-m-tho- 
Moor \\ alton-on-tlre-Naxe, Symoods 
Aat, Tam Howe. Ta\y aeave, Thorpe 
Good Ugglebamby Smthem Ddabae 
Sutton Courtenay Ashby ilagno, Boc 
Regis, Bumhaxn-on-Crooch Cannock 
Chase Cherry Hmlcm Combe Florey 
Droytoo Beaochamp Htntoo Admmd 
Luton Hoo Ma\TS Enderby RurmyTirede 
—oh, many hundreds of place names 
that seem to haw come up bke flowers. 
Instead of as m new a countnei, beirg 
just a label stuck on a town I 

We ha\x many towns, besides those I 
have mentioned that make no pretence 
to engage in the industries which Uas'c 










l-nrIJTi'l \\ \K H Mr « kmd 
ri panHi wfKir rr«t arvl p^-\ utrranW 

fii<atnol aftrf tiff’ t( 1 W th In t>nr 

jotrn »l } h ftimt »h5 n *0 ih 

nraTrit In l/^oVn, 1 Tati^^^lL. ^^ H 
rrr ONTT ihrrr I Tn lt<xl \r ti nh» l>r<n 
Ujt rr-MXl oi *i I> n <^li 

c|r>jfr I » l-tV ihr aoi| njm lli 

Kmtlbwfirp, n III i-|lCT^H 
n iljfVtJl in t\ Irut llnfr I a I 1 f 
lint ill- fint aj^iirruOnn 4 Ton>< If 
Wttt v.a trt TAtli^n I nUrnralt Ilw < »• 


n-oxi «uli a tnmml «Jlir p-full^ 
iittmbnn t ► ihr Ii\rr vliKh nu>l‘r 
\plani«wlil llh-lrani •o|topuUr«ilh 
r»tn \ tlK7iirh it do*-' 

n I f^nit rxplnn \l>ni 'oUmnu (w 
it<v-h*l»ii m iiliili 'H IrtInpMtn 
tn* I Ij ttnein Ir<l f < it iw > a ImtxalHr 
t IkIi nil m < tll<cr I ni cfh 
W th I t ptiMi wborj m tlv frainlrv 
*hil llr** I 1 lw^ ( 41 -jf frrlainl\ pm- 
a flnrmmi; fim h t marn 
il I an 1 1 \ n wtinKTi 


MIOHURST auSStX WITH ITS QUAINT HALF TIMBERED MOUStS 
Mkriorrt. fc-«Tr'bi< aijuLri |(>« r* I>t ■r«l Ik* i fo1 xrrrrx m F***# 

thh lo*Ti *re IS» i I 1 nit»« ut L« I » t *♦ !<• mj n. d'-^tro M try f rr I 1*’*%, 

Mt*ilrd bi T I k IhK rtnW) t| tl I >« I la «4-if^trmlh cmtnij’ 

*r*mnu »rt>M I 4»d ib^ bfrrid ) t' !*», r>fi «<l »L^h d t U«k to ibr Uumlli rmlory 


there arc jiLicri calkil Xloant Zwn. 
Mount Ephraim ami Talvarj (hoaj:h!br 
latter h now prrKTalJs »pilt Cj1wtI> 
One ters TunlsnJRr NSeUy at best m 
leafy Jammer time «b<n tlw tmn H 
full o^ red it Ij diepry-ed victors mm inp 
along ibcpforDcnadrcjlkd the I antD-. 
a colonnade on one ikV and ir -o on llir 
otlxr whtcli liai Una lj\-ouniL «alk 
for nearl) tlirv centurHv nurr I 
Cbdlenham. ulilcli « a nice health 


\noilter plarc of lujipj retreat I 
MaKcrn — which aho Ilk a ^plrndul 
ctJIrpr for Uij'^— which meludey Creat 
Mal\km and LiUV ilaUcm MahTm 
WiOn \\cst Mal\Tm North ^Ial\e^^ 
and nlv> one or twoollKTV Then are 
hotels and priiatc bouv>^ wlilch 
MipRM a comfortable Income of a 
conph of lliouMnd pound a jxar and 
rd j walla aliout tlrc AlrK of the 
Malvmi IliU^. Umacli a rlrmb to the 
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Wom-art^liirr IWfnn ratbrr ir*t' ihr 
” *TnJ o( ih** TnyVU'r-3p*>l \rt Un' 
tuc Dp ii m-nrth U («■ nTh* Irjrm tint 
tip* rjT r nm' crttr G(tn-n c<innih-<. 
\ (n ran crtlaml) 'rt ihr e ithrtUjl^ of 
\\otcr<tfT Hml aTxi CV^Kr^tcr 
ami imKc ll m thfr** aWx^x 

It I tifirV-planlil*! that pfiCT^whicIi 

hiNc ^^hn 1 f imp f -r tl d I>rant\ oM 
Ip-aliS pt ^■Winp qnalrtK^ 1^1 1 l*p 
irciTxlnl a^ uiijII rtp^ ff*r 'rlmol 
Tbrmcli rww \HtuiD\ * l-omlnci nlmiU 
IIarTTT*-on tlK'Hifl wiiIi it “IuktI of 


«hrpu« ^Inipnc ''J •I*'* Treat 

War h<rnmr ha*, fame not 

onl) brcao*^ of llir vlionl Init bccaoMi 
It wai Ih^ that the f mtlull panw 
branaj; tH nimc ramr into rxi tmee 
On Doctors Wall tlvie a laWct 
rrmtdinp ih exploit of \\ iHiam \\ ebb 
nii« «bo «ilb * fin Ji r p rJ for tlip 
KiiJr* of Fcrtlbill a pLijpil m hi ttim- 
first tfvi* thr ball in hi a^n^ an I ran 
with It, ihui oORinalinR tli <li tmptr%p 
f atiffp of thr KapI \ t anK t n i‘'Jj 
I nwJi spi hIp rrsnrt ar atlmpti'c 
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MASSIVE NORMAN CASTLE aT OLD COLCHESTER IN ESSEX 
CalcL^trT pO‘i*rH>» t wnt •( lalm~>i«ix Ironam. ThP ctlr wait «ut tw 

OBoifcVmt ibe nml prrln’l aaml^ot R «rt>Md*t<wf~> ntaAi a I n«lud, wellr lb* Lmi oi' 
Ua> Nnrm«a Uli* • th «a]t 1« I ad morr fai ihkion n tbp UrtP'l ta UcnMnlrr I art 

c4 lb« cj tl h la aw n ud pnoUla* • tn* colWtInn *d Uu CHlte uut Runu •otUrtutM-i 


finp traditions wldch ha< had the 
trafnbit in j-outh of nunj men who 
lave contnlnitcd to tlK* lu^re of thtir 
coentrj l« partkubrf} focinnato in it» 
bred} lifoclnp vtoatkia 
NoialJp too U I nplij wIktc in 1367 
was founded the Lunom school which 
has had famoas Iiradniastcrk like Dr 
Tlremaa Arnold— fatlicT of Matthew 
Arnold— and wIiicIj haseoonted aroongst 
its pupds Dean Stanley Walter Savage 
Lander Tliomai UnRlics. who wrote 
Tom Browns ScliooUaj** C. L. 
DodgMxi the errator of AbcclnWon- 
dcriand and Rupert BrooWe the poet 


pbers Uii knowing man} bnds I am 
quhr positrve taking ill things Into 
ooflsiikTatioo iIktc ate no seaside 
pbers that *urpa s thex of Engbnd. 

Ilngliton Is the bat known Dr 
nrighton it Ls Kjroetlmescanpd, Qod h 
« particDlart} beVntd of Lendoners. 
Indcrd, it U London b\ ihe-^ca, for by 
expras train it b ool} an bemr away 
Hundreds of bcdocss men live at 
Bnghton and dad} make tbc }oumr} to 
London. To Londoners the ocape to 
Ungliion for a week-end U alwa}-i an 
Imigwating expeoencc. Iramcdutcl) 
v.c« U Bnghion are resorts that are 
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CSGLAND 



nUINS OP THE HOLY OMOST CHAPEL AT OAWHOSTOKC 


A llc»fn lr» U 1 r«lrr H I t r*«, I roJ<T 1 «uji 

i*rB» tmH'TDrtri !■« »nil lHfn< ui j oititut ki 

Ml M rtwKrr » 1 » 5 j «l »»M IJ iJth Tlir urT»>un Im* 

6 tnd h )>'VW Busf fTTl>t>tt«K I Ih4, *m 1 ll«T« H ur»Urm;aa(<acotaaUuiUHar) lllii 


rare of liaNffTf* vime of t!»e «un lilne 
that ma) lx* on our coa^H 

no\-t next dw \\onlilng, Lrttic* 
himpion tml IJopuY 
Takhif’ a <arrp round tl»^ coa I 
vKitJnrardi from ih Tliarari to lh« 
BriMoJ Qiarmcl thnr i< a vtirt of 
towTH mlilch for Itralth and charm nrr 
as far ail know tmnimnnl for M>da> 
matfnfi; Tl*^c h Jlarpalc ‘Superior 


folk («lio hast msYT l>ren tltcrr) arc 
tnehn I tn !>. sarta t>c olwit Marpatr 
It « crriainlj vTrj clanocratic. but 
ttllrj*attons almut s'ol'antj and rowdi 
Dr»s are not tmr It U ciosvd xl with 
fantilkM «Ik>sc liolida) Is hmitrd to a 
fortnifilil or tlirccMcrk Inthrjxarand 
It It a pWtun to watch father mother 
and j-oun^^stcr grttinf; r%iT> ounce of 
enjojincnt U»e) can. TIk \aricl> of 
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amtt«cTnmt^ incrhamtilU* Three 
K«rm< to be somrtbttif: »pciru1 almul 
“ Marpatc air I lia\ vjmrnmr«v 
ttwVml Hh> tlH? cntrrpn^R h^al 
ftnlhoritr< dcfl t prmidc lor a winter 
tcavjn wtH 


EriRUnd othI tlw Conlhirat Tlim tlwrc 
H loJk<-*tone with In ptcndwl Lea. 
Ha ItngH of kIiooI Iwri. rnemone^ 
rapullj rejnonn^’ fa\cntr after Iicuir 
rathtr fthps«\ i t *omc 5*1 ar^ liV.e U 
nciRliboar St Lrorurdi Ilr\liiU wIikIj 


OUAINT MARKET HOUSE AT CH(PI>tNQ OAUPOEN IN THE COT 8 WOLO 8 
C1urr°'C rirwnlcT»b<rr hu> D W lr«i«n I rthtm. h dttLttiltotl miq ird In t>« a/rth 

ci lb* Cr 4 nil HiUv A mant » x*x W>»v^ »4 lb* *ViU«Vb t%\-my vme tom 

pitt lojffltwrallh Ihr twrth aol tii»ri<l boiiv' li»*f nmlt t Iba (orwrt tmp<TlAiicfl 

ci tma. Th« Hterrh t S. Junn conUM ucoe Ejm filUrnlb tmary brawi 


Bcnnng round the exhilaratlnp \orth 
Foreland there l« hoddled liapp} httlo 
Broadrtatr*. with n>cinori« of Charln 
Dickeni and Rarmgate appreebted b> 
thene write want air a httlc cxhilarat 
ing tlian that of ^largatc. DcU b on 
old time fi-hing town and toms of the 
Deal boatmen teem to ha\“c ttcptcfl out 
of the pagLi of one of N\ \\ Jacobs 
no\Tb. Dovrr b not only a fortrosi and 
the neanat port to France withonstanl 
ferrying between the two countrl but 
b loved by many people becauto of the 
unending Interest provided by the 
coiKtant rtream of traitUcri be ween 


new and good and, before roandmg 
Ikacli} Head Eastbourne wlikli is the 
peosjdc resort with stjL whli much 
refinement and high-ehus entertainment 
much lii.cd bj ladies who have froebs 
to be changed tcstTal times a day unce 
tlicrc win be other women to appreciate 
thdr merits 

We fly along the coait past the Isle 
©(Wight the " Carden of England, to 
Bournemoutli, a comparatlvelj new 
resort famous for its gardens Its pine 
woods ond Its concerts. 

Many people bice W cjmoulh, on the 
edge of Dorset and lookmg upon tJ»c 








ONE OF THE FINE OtO TIUBEftEO HOUSES IN FORE STREET IPSWCH 


|mkb,f«flanu UM oo Uw C max, «bm 

nOvar* bonu anJ »hort M a 

ibe oU«r rortMo o/ U0 (o« Uma 

I«lc erf Portland, bccaa«c It raakM few 
prdatwni to catch the flippant boMay 
malscr but appeals more to what ma> 
be described as people erf substance 
There is a nice air of comfort and 
stolidity about the people taUxiR tbetr 
morning ftrofl aloog the front Gcorjip; 
III u-ai partJcuUrlj food of cymcmlh 
and frequently ftaj*cd there at CkwcMtcr 
Hoosc new made into an hotel There 
are many j-aefats in the ba> and a 
regatta usually held immediately after 
Cowes week attracts man} finely rigged 
racing >’ftchtv With Portland BiQ — 
famous for its ejuanies and Its consTCt 
prison now a Borstal insthotioo — 
acting as a shield from soullnwestcriy 
galc% tbero has been constructed within 
its lee an enormous artificial harbour 
where practically the whole ol the Home 
Fleet may be seen Ijrfng at times. And 
it b alwaji a fine expcnence frequently 
allowed, for viritcri to Wejmouth to 
visit and explore great battWhlpa. 


: Isrofon IW Or* IL It 1 port 

ntks AermJiar 1 rmptetanti, 
bm bihibmnkl-o lobarru lac lory I 
• tilB Ir* latmUi boom 

Another popular resort on the south 
coaAt Is Torqua> with a climate which 
has been hknied to that erf Italj where 
tropical plants grow in the open and 
wIktc Indi'cd the tetnperatarc is so mDd 
that 1 have fccn rosea m full bloom at 
Christmas- lime. 

The last and most westeriy of holiday 
places on the south coast fa Penzance 
With the artistic colonj of Nesrlyn only 
a few miles away Immediately 
opposite fa SL illchad s Mount, N-ciy 
like Moot St Michel ostt on the French 
cooaC tt mass of granite, doenmated bj a 
castle belonging to Lord St Lci-an and 
having communication with the mam 
land only for an hour or twia each day 
wben tin tide fa low 

On the north coast of Cornwall fa 
Newquaj with its big hotels and 
escedient golf Tlntagcl with Its stones 
of King Arthur and lus knights, and so 
by way of much photographed Ckrvdly 
up to the part unique watcnng-place of 
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RED-SAILED SMACKS OF THE FISHING FLEET IN LOWESTOFT HARBOUR 
Lowestoft stands on the Suffolk coast about i6 miles by rail from Yarmouth and just south of 
Lo^eijtoft Ness, the most easterly pomtof England Pnraarilv a fishing centre, it has developed 
mto a popular seaside resort The colourful ketch-ngged smacks are being displaced by the swifter 
steam trawlers On the right of the photograph is one of the several fish markets 


Ilfracombe, which really has grand 
scenery, and to dear little villages like 
Lynton and Lynmouth 

I know that many people express 
horror when great popular places, which 
appeal to the " mob,” are mentioned 
Personalty, I like them, m moderation, 
because seeing the " mob ” thoroughly 
en]0}nng itself is a study I never miss 
That IS why I hke Blackpool, even on an 
August Bank Hohday Blackpool has 
none of the scemc attractions to be 
found at the other places I have men- 
tioned, and yet, not even excepting 
Margate, it is the most popular seaside 
place m the country It is not because 
the bathing is particularly good But 
it is one of the nearest seaside places to 
the milhons of operatives in mdustnal 
Lancashue and Yorkshue 
The amusements provided are not 
those which would appeal to the patrons 
of Eastbourne or Bournemouth, but 
there is a tremendous mass of them, and 
even Coney Island, in America, cannot 
surpass them in vanety 

On the other side of England are 
several watenng-places which have 
their particular call Whitby, a 


fishmg town of jumbled houses over- 
looked by the rums of Wlutby Abbey, 
and the place where the ships were 
built which earned Captam Cook when 
he first cucumnavigated the eartli , 
Scarborough, wath its Henry II castle, 
its shops, its cliffs and fine houses and 
wealth of gardens , Filey, a sort of 
paradise for Yorkshue famihes and, 
near the Bempton cliffs, a favoimtc 
breedmg-place of sea buds , Bndlington, 
excellently situated, which could be 
made a more attractive place than it is 
On the Norfolk coast there is Cromer, 
looking out upon the North Sea, as 
bracmg a spot as you inU find in tlic 
kingdom, much beloved by golfers, and 
\vhcre the abundance of poppies in the 
cornfields inspued Clement Scott to 
write ” The Garden of Sleep,” a poem 
once popular as a drawnng-room song 
Then Yarmouth The very thought of 
Yarmouth bnngs the ozone into one’s 
nostrils, maybe because of tlic 
association of breakfast bloaters witli 
the place once a famous seaport and now 
chiefly a holida}'- resort And w hat loi er 
of Dickens can visit Yarmoutli without 
re-reading ” David Copperfield ” and 
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rcjoidng to rencu acquaintance uHth 
tlw Poggottj (annli ? From \annouth 
right dcTffn to the Thames there t* a 
string of holldav places — Low-ettoft and 
^outhwokl FdixstcTRc and Qaeton 
and then Southend-on-Sea ’^hich 
** sJeepi more men engaged donng 
the daj m London than anj town that 
can be named, wnth a wee and pretty 
nctghboOT Wcstcliff 

Bnt ha\mg rigragged the country 
and toured tlve thrw coasts, we arc 
till far from exhausting the places 
wortJtj of bang named among the towns 
of England- There arc mant towns 


which must not be ox-crlooVcd- Ccrtamly 
I slKJaVl not forget Carlisle for as a Scot 
I am Interested In a tradition of ray 
familj that m the times when there was 
bonnk fechtin on the Boeder two of 
mj (ocebearswae hanged at Carlule for 
caltlelifting whichutobcdistingmshcd, 
I undentand, from cattle thiexmg And 
there is Colchester of much renown in 
htstoiy but raainl) prood that here the 
firstEnghshojitcrswcrccatcn probablj 
bj some gourmet of a Roman. The event 
IS celebrated bj an annual OjTttcr Feast, 
when the Maters of note, whilst 
sajmg the usual wee things, ha\T 



mSTEAD ON THE ANT IN THE HEART OF THE NORFOLK BROADS 
Dtrtoo Broul h dnhwd br Ih* Ant »blel» flo»» mto Uj* Ilarn. Tb* DnHvb i™ ihajinw 

iwJjMdjrw^er pi^t Uo«t c< them *b<Msd a i«li ud hartoor unamfraM *«!«• Io*l •iwl 
Me treqwctijd by boatm* parti* In «bwn* « th bB«e bUck Mils m deputed ta Un phoUcr^ 
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_ Uonafd i(cl/'l*» 

GRANDEUR OF THE CASTELLATED WEST TOWER OF ELY CATHEDRAL 
Situated in the Isle of El> on the loft bank of the Ouse, El> Cathedral Is one of the longest clmrdic 
m England Abbot Simeon began its construction in 1083, and the architecture cmbracca eicr) «t\Ie 
from Early Norman to Late Perpendicular After the accession of William the Conqueror the 
jsic became the last refuge of the Sasons under Hcrcnard the Wake 
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In a ilrrvr** W miit> 

\Tai *%rrl^l ntilm anv t fnr-iKr 
t %»lnt f'-tr u-^l 1 

“ 111 TmiWit Invah 
TIk-i*' I Utf^irrh-Vl will* n \ \ 
tfrr! Ih KtmvJt t mh»h \ '^ 
f < v»]t t tl jat l^itrjvrtlli 


aUa)n j* » to ^toV, p-*rrs and tn Ur 
In I M- o< til I ar old cliofch rmtr 
« fnurh a VOT fan rrnrTnl*^ P ra> s 
** «hhlit\ Miiitmmilii vrr\ 

clmttlnai I 

N t r\ n! 1 ji bn I » ml 1 cwn 
pi frfrTrrK t Ui jdj i nt 



tb-omitt^ni Ba<lnn I i «hrb jtki Ov 
l> tlijnV, »atn^ to ilnvi* owa> jxmr 
rhnjnntt*m Hamzat Ur mo't 
cntcrpii me ol I.neU'h lolarvJ »|u< 
whrte )-uu altcnutc drmkinR inmRrnt 
matm tint »,ill curr anjilimc '‘Mil 
latuitmnj:; m ilr pardrtii b trfiinp to a 
♦ prirlitlj «rhr%tra If jfw liavr no 
ailmcnn mmtal pJijnical or tVmu^XK 
tiro i'od arc a riitat»Ic candKlatc lo RO 
down lo the old I town Ihmmow 
and m arcnrdartcc with ancamt cuMom 
cbim with >nur >pouv* a fUtcli of liocon. 
I -can^c on ^-our OAtb yen Invr jvntr 
uJd an unIciTtd ilrmp to each otlnr for 
» jTjr and • Jay Hut >f jw ore div 
lovd to picturroiofl moo-lo^r jnu can 


I — tlr l^lc ol Man tlr I h* of 
\\ iplit th^ fhannH I bivl and the 1 Irt 
of Snh} h H an oH joi-r that tlr arm< 
trf Man comi t >4 three Vt;^ with the 
rmdta “ Quoninquc »lalnt 

»h>cli ma\ Ir fmlj Irambtcd lint 
UtmTnrr they fall they *.taml Tb 
Ma&x cat rrunun a taO i quite a 
wtU known a^ 1 \j s in Hoots o( nnmnl 
(amemfhn Ima^pantorotmc Manisa 
dear httic island, with \*alky^ arnl liead 
lands and customs tint arc c^lTKm^ bat 
altbouph I ha\c pent two ItdulaystlKTL 
I was nrvn (or lunate ctmuRh to lirar the 
ilanr Unt^uapr ilwnph in lonw of the 
rcmotetpoUitliaiUlapokcn- Thename 
Christian U peculiar to the T dr of Man 
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, will F Taylor 

LAND'S END, GRAND ROCKY PROMONTORY OF GRANITE FORMATION 
Some 293 miles from London lies the western extremity of England, Land’s End a granite headland 
roofed by turf, its termination crumbled into great rock fragments, among uhich the white foam 
chums incessantly Over a mile from this end of Cornwall the tall shaft of the Longships Lighthouse 
IS seen, 11 hile on a clear dav the Scillv Isles, 25 miles an ai , rest like light clouds on the western horizon 


no doubt a memento of the time when 
the Norsemen had possession of it 
Two Enghsh families used to have 
lordship over the island — the Earls of 
Salisbury, who were crowned Kmgs of 
Man, and the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, 
who were content with being Lords of 
Man, because, as the fourth Earl of 
Derby said, he would rather be a great 
lord than a httle kmg 

Though under the Bntish Crown, the 
island IS not subject to the laws of the 
Bntish Parhament, havmg its OAvn 
executive authonty, the Court of Tyn- 
wald and its House of Keys, said to be 
older than the House of Commons as a 
legislative body Douglas is a joyous 
town, with many amusements, and with 
probably the biggest dance halls m the 
world Though a holiday place to tens 
of thousands of North of England folk, 
there is somethmg severe m the character 
of the true Manxnlan, about whom Hall 


Caine has wntten much m his novels 
There is a different, gentler note about 
the Isle of Wight, which is reckoned 
part of the county of Hampshire 
Queen Victona loved it, and for years 
•resided at Osborne House, once a naval 
school The adjommg httle town of 
Cowes once a year bnngs togetlier all 
England’s yachtsmen, and Cowes Week, 
with racmg m the Solent, is one of the 
aristocratic events of the *' season ” 

The prmcipal holiday place is Ventnor, 
near which is the village of Bonchiirch, 
where there is the loveliest little church, 
flower embowered, I have ever seen m 
my hfe And there is Cansbrooke 
Castle, where the hapless Charles I 
spent 14 months as pnsoner kVhetlier 
you are content wath Ventnor, or go to 
Sandown or Shanklin or Fresliwatcr, 
associated with Tennyson, who hved at 
Famngdon and who wrote " Crossing 
the Bar ” when he was crossing the 
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fr vtJ. I tilurr in min\ <1 «1 
\ j\n, xhr I cl W irl I i al**^*^ 
eraci<n am! m ilm il i lik \ %irp 
m an tl T^nt Ir'U'- 
TV Ounwl I lir 1 < uan 

\i knv-N anil oV. ar n atrt •!( 
mi I r4 I urw ilun I t 1 r*! IV 
llttaHinniac ' lim<h n li ll r> 
aryr I •mth I I 1 nrhn 1 Tl i in I 

ajT kU finrti T-r J t«-\ f 1 < t-«-ii ^ 

lavirf* faJr < -n ttlaH t it 1 

iV Jtaj 1 l» »n 4 jl- Huh i I tV 
m nl \i iV I ral rrv ny tax > 

in ^ifwani tv t a (n* lx \ 1 1*^11 
HI V‘t\trtiVir 'Ml -oriix 
lljTTicl iV r no ^ tV iry -tv t \ 
oVctnr It) taVtr^ tr^ tl if j trnairfnt 

n^n'i-Tw m ilv-*- 1 ) 11 tkI I I It I T 
tV min < V. *nun i«V n il-l nii\ 
Uilil ^ nulciq am>l ntinl I aniil il 
afvl mcri^l ««nvn unli lil-ttani 
invntLati'n mt tl h\i-» f 
him W> «iih S xmjn arvl Ilf t m 1 1 »vl 
win 1 j\c Vn rni tV Unit h t tonn 


f c nrail) tt lit hunJrctl jtjh and wlin 
ItH »i-tam tnudi of thr old foulal 
in ff4fth*r the Chinivl I Imdx 
I ixrinCrtrAl wilh-rit md 
S t min\ f 4k r > I iV ViUi 

I I ihI wIkIi arr like a han Iful r4 
|ji 1i|>l t) fuwn trmafd tV Atlmiir 
111 \ ate all thit trfnim^ 4 iV laldril 
Im ! *11 ^o^v-' <■ nliK lin m liT^ljf I low 
tl '■an II t> jkI tV nmrniojni 
m >- !ki wtkmcim an 1 tlvn k<Til the 
-.rfet fc kne frmtali"n' Ifrim tbr 
tlvn cnilu'^l H uhl ni iV ra trm 
M It! itafvjn On lint jvunl I am nn 
antlvtitr Hut I d<> Vnow tint in the 
1 mil 4flv nmnili I iV mar when 
Ijifvlin 1 pro an<l <41 iV fir t 
|1 n rt the lilfei ami iIh* hfl "hi ami 
(I nirrt m wlvh Icinp rlidnn ami 
a V n r f I nnp lo t V In jti arc nt 
I u liriV tw i) rivaml •v illim* win 
III It! iV j" Uil\ rumnl fii i-Jamli 
1 Mai\ '*■1 \cTtT" '•t ^l^ttln 
Tn-vo ami Ilrvlw-r 



t t> OaTUvi; 

ABBEY CHUftCH OATH KNOWN AB THE LANTERN OF ENGLAND 
n Ihf frm Mih eti h h to* unptr of tVrpr* lioi}« rrlltfelm It b imeil 

k quuit I nm the uoU f »n ! ««• 4 l| wtitjowi. U th I • il of err I •mlMohr 

•aJpi^l ^ Ibj r»4befUl sUoJmHIilt Iwlfw ImiUmnwr BtrH ta ^ 
*<T>M of wtw I errw^col UxUnl blPt. It n a peal bealih mon oiklaq I n Wn »;»lar» 
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APPLEDORE, DEVON, THE TINY PORT AT THE MOUTH OF THE TORRIDGE 
Applcdorc is rc'in\ pirt of the port of Birnclnplc, which his lost much of its trade through the silting 
up of the Tiw cstinry The inme is i corruption of Aberdour (Watermouth) Shipbuilding and 
fishing ire tlic miiri industries There ire also dry docks Hubbi the Dine was defeated at Bloodv 
Comer, ncir \orthini and buried under i cairn near the qu1^ at Applcdorc still called the Hiibba 
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Uortwrt Felion 

CHALK CLIFFS OF A LITTLE FISHING-PORT IN SOUTH-EAST DEVON 
Beer lies in a deep ravine opening on to the sea The sheltered narrow cove suggests the swhjsion 
which the Beer fisherfolk of a past generation found so convenient when eluding the ''ifedince of th 
re\ enue ofheers Pist masters in the art of smuggling, the> ha\ e w dhin the list half cen tu^ adopt 
less restless pursuits and now engage in peaceful trawling and the manufacture of lace 
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TI'^ Or^ arvl MtlvTm HiUs on th 
wr^ion \onV f-i ih ‘V^T^l anl ilip 
WtrVin Clrnl Ijctn, ind 
Hilh on tlK* riMrm jlI mr t in\ 
fn»m Ib^ ^\c! h ovnintim^ 
TV l>c\-onian )‘'trtn lV\nn 

ajvl rormrall In Ur f ttutt crnnix 
iIktc air rvv»lan.U ltt«m whhli 
'prrns hnchts ctxnpnv^l of tV ojVt 
rotli in tV on-jntr> \rs Tor (a ^o 

fal) X tV ol Dirtmonr 

a mcrrd arvl 1 iirm In 

>iall iVfr l< Urrmn \NiU\ it lo-iWt) 
from mliKli tV nMfm dr^lirt^ to 
LaruWljwl ntriclb tfall tr^r a Inm 
dml f<^t af i\ tV ‘ra Tli Qjaotxl. 
aivl Mmdrp n»n airoIlUjol from tV 
I)r\uniin \‘'tcm 

r tu*r iiuvufch n u, 

TV vTon I Im^ of rVatkm i of 
oolitur (nfTtiatkffi *>o(trf fucW tl at 
mcliKlr Umi^tonri, viiul tofv-« mitl 
UuVrt aM tUs-v UrcmranK "inth iV 
UlacUdiom lhQ% m iVvoo tV file 
n» rqn roonJ li) Hath to I ctunral J <1 
r<af|im<-nt «n tV Cot noVl llilH 
EHer IhH on tV I'Otd'n of Wanaick 
and Oxfool Onrr^ «' tV nrxt IurV'I 
tutl rvleo aftrr nhicli tl ilr 

countrj to tV loncola II ipht<s himI 
finall) m lire north ^oiL moon o'*-' 
10 I 500 fcTt 

Still lowrr X Uk iHrd Imcof rkn*ation 
comi tint; of roun VI praN y chalk 
hillc. Tlrj Upn in atnl m 

•uccr' ion form tV birr j>1atcan o( 
‘^Vbury Ilaln Slatntorouph l>own» 
Chtltcm HilUand bJ t \i4;ltan HHehti 
tiry reappear in U« nokl of Uncuin 
fh V form the ^ ofWiire ^\ oldi ami tml 
in tV bokl cbfls of ITamliorcmeh flraiL 
The North and South Down^ arc 
*pun thrown off bj Sah barj Ilaln 
lowardi the — the North Domx 
(071 feet) oteml throoqh Hampshire 
Sunrj and Kent to the dialk chffr of 
l>n-cr tV South I)owni Jermmate In 
Ik-achy Head. 

Tbc hmlartdi of FnRland. niucb 
accotial for aboat two-thlrdi of tb 
nbolc am arc marked ofT into fit'c 
prinapol ptajtrt, wlikJi arc more or less 


competed with each otVr Tl>e Nab* 
of ^ofk Vr Vtwren iV ca Irm lope 
of iV I rnmrxi and tV hiHi of La t 
\ofkUmT TV nT^lrm plain »c*il 
of tV 1 rnntnr< mclu k-c iV ^^rcatrr 
part of lanradiii and Che^hne The 
rrtitral or mnUand, plain yvy to ^no 
Irrt aloie iV «-*j H higher than the 
two f wr^pitnt; plam althnueh it con 
nerl ilxTn It ocrupi^ tV coontio 
of ^taflcml iVtb) Leimtrf ami 
Nottinijlum 

PmUmiUw »4 lk« Triw 

Tlie 1 m b inct {( 35 wpj-uc miV) 
aro-jM iV lioTM of tV \\fl h 
is tV nvel petfrcllv VtI poclKm 
of Lnrhn I At on liim* httle lirUcT 
thanamnrax it lu l*n n coovTrtctl Iry 
draifuc mio a hn;hl> prtulucixc 
di tnet Not a httk* of iV bnd ha^ 
l-rcn nrUitml fr en the va, frtanwhich 
It In to V ptntrctetl bj dykr* a^ in 
iloHand lntV»e\Mitmdhcmvm> tV 
Duke of IWfonl rxprmkd brj; rumr 
in drainipe ami limcr tV di incl k 
commonly kivncn a« tV IWlIord 
l^nrl TV ra trm pbm Inonded 
on tV wT't In tV I j t Anglian HnRhtt 
and tV OiUirm rxlmdi fmm the 
Wa-h vTuthwarih In U>e North Dnwrtv 
n*e WraU of Kml abound m beautiful 
rcciKty 

f Alh iW TU I U r* 

TV cm»,lhne of Knebud and Wales 
owinc to III numiToui tmlentalion^ har 
a total bnpth of al>oul 3000 miW or 
one mile of coa^l to 22 Kjuarc miW of 
citrfacc >o deep!} x tV land pierced 
bj the •ea that etcT> part of LnfiUnd 
H witldn 70 mlM of tV wa Tlw 
Atbntic ihbl waiT paxJnf; op tV 
wot coail pn-fw HriitoJ an Inocavd 
d< pth of water of oitt 40 feet and 
Ln-erpooi -*0 feet after goinj; round 
tV north of ScotJaml tV tide gim 
IIoU Old) an additional 18 feet of water 
and I/mdon 19 fnd RcRoIar and high 
tldet are of immen«< tmicc to rhlppinK 
rcnderingdiaDosiiTTatcnufcl} oat-igaWe 
and on iV fioml Udpi float to porl^ 
that ore a conshJcrabfc diitance Inland, 
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On llie east coast, between Bcrwack 
and tlic Strait of Dover, there arc only 
three large indentations The Humber, 
the estuary of the Ouse and Trent, has 
a. drainage basin of 9,770 square miles, 
the largest in England Although im- 
peded bj'’ sandbanks and shoals, sea- 
going vessels can get up to Goole, at the 
junction of the Ouse with the Don 
By means of na^^gable nvers and canals 
the Humber is connected with tlie 
Itlersey, Severn and Thames 
The Wash, into which the Fen distnct 
drams, is difficult and dangerous to 
na\ngate on account of shifting sand- 
banks Much of the Wash vill some 

dav be reclaimed from the sea 
** • 

Features of the East Coast 

The estuary of the Thames, which is 
si\ miles wide at the Nore, is not only 
England’s chief commercial waterAvay 
but the most important in the world 
The most easterty cape is Lowestoft 
Ness, in Suffolk , North Foreland and 
South Foreland, in Kent, are famous 
" white cliffs ” of England The only 
islands on the east coast are off North- 
umberland , tliey are small, but one of 
the Fame Islands was made famous by 
Grace Darhng’s heroic deed in 1838 
The Yarmouth Roads, between the 
coast and a line of sandbanks, afford 
safe anchorage for ships , and between 
North and South Foreland he the Downs, 
a famous anchorage, protected seawards 
by the Goodwn Sands The Strait of 
Dover is a busy waterway to France, 
and much of the foreign and colomal 
trade of London passes through it 

Harbours of the South 

On the whole the south coast is low 
from Dungeness, in Kent, to the Isle of 
Wight, which IS separated from the 
mainland by Spithead and Solent, four 
and three miles across respectively 
The island shelters Portsmouth Harbour 
ai d Southampton ^^’ater , Portsmouth 
IS England’s greatest r^val station, and 
Southampton is a busy port with 
important steamship services to 
America, South Africa and Australia 
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Farther west, in different bends of the 
coast, there are tlie harbours of Poole 
and WejTuouth, followed by a wder 
bend containing Plymouth Sound and 
Falmouth Harbour, important natural 
shelters , and between Lizard Pomt 
(the most southerly cape) and Land’s 
End (the most westerly point) there is 
Mount’s Bay, on which stands Penzance 

The islands off the south coast are of 
considerable importance The Isle of 
Wight has an area of 150 square miles, 
and is named the “ Garden of England,” 
because of its genial climate and 
beautiful scenerj’^ The Channel Islands 
are quite close to France, and French is 
the common tongue of the people, but 
the islands have been attached to 
England since the Conquest The total 
area is 75 square miles and tlie popula- 
tion 90,000 The climate is mdd, and 
early vegetables are produced largely 
Jersey is the largest island 

Although a good portion of the west 
coast belongs to Wdes, it may as well 
be viewed m its entirety The three 
great openings are the Bristol Channel, 
Cardigan Bay and the large bend 
formed by the Irish Sea 

Britain’s Largest Inlet 

The Bristol Channel, leading mto the 
estuary of tlie Severn, cuts so deeply 
mto the land that the upper part of it 
is httle more than 100 miles from 
London This largest inlet of Bntam 
has a tVelsh shore on the north, con- 
taining Carmarthen and Swansea Bays 
and Cardiff Roads , on the south coast 
of the channel there are Barnstaple and 
Bndgwater Ba5^s Bristol is on the 
navigable waterway formed by the 
Avon before entenng the estuar}^ of 
the Severn The port had an early 
trade wth the New M^orld , it has a 
large fnut trade wnth the West Indies , 
and cocoa and tobacco are stiU its cluef 
manufactures The size of modem 
vessels necessitated tlie construebon of 
large docks at Avonmouth At 
Gloucester, on the Sei em, the mconung 
tide forms a bore that hindered 
commerce , but the Severn Ship Canal 
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gives Gloucester a good passage to 
Sharpness for vessels of 350 tons 
On the west coast of Wales there is 
Milford Haven, one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world, but too remote 
from the great industnal centres to be 
of commercial importance Cardigan 
Bay washes four Welsh counties !Menai 
Strait, between the mainland and 
Anglesey (an island and a county), is 14 
miles long wth a width varying from 
200 yards to two miles It is difficult to 
navigate for vessels of more than 100 
tons, and the great shipping traffic to 
and from Liverpool passes the western 
side of Anglesey From the strait the 
land curves eastwards to the mouths of 
the Dee and Mersey T^ie Mersey, 
though only 68 miles long, has an 
estuaiy knoivn as the Liverpool Channel, 
which is one of the world’s busiest 
waterways 

Carlisle’s Lost Port 

From the Mersey the coast trends 
generally northwards to Morecambe 
Bay, and then, rounding Cumberland, 
the land again cun'’es in to form 
Solway Firth, which has part of the 
south coast of Scotland for its northern 
shore The firth is stormy, and is 
plagued by a bore that sometimes runs 
SIX feet high and from eight to ten miles 
an hour, occasionally doing much 
damage to small shipping Carhslc in 
olden times vas a port, but lost its 
connection with the sea b}' the silting 
up of the firth 

England’s Lorgcst Island 

The Isle of iMan is in the Irish Sea, 
75 miles north-vest of Lucrpool It 
has an area of 227 square miles and a 
population of 60,000 It is nch m 
minerals, especially lead The island, 
after passing through \anous hands, 
was granted by Heniy^ IV to the 
Stanlc} family, and later it passed to the 
Duke of Atholl, from whom the Crown 
purchased it in 1S27 The island has a 
legislature mdependent of the English 
Parhament The chief towns arc 
Douglas, Peel and Ramsey 
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The Scilly Isles, 25 miles south-w'cst 
of Land’s End, number about 140, but 
only SIX of them are inhabited The 
largest is St Marj^’s The climate is 
moist, and so mild that sub-tropical 
plants grow out of doors all the year 
round Early spring flowers — narcissus, 
hly, daffodil — are grown in immense 
quantities 

As England is a small coiintrj' it 
foUqw's that the nvers are of no great 
length Those on the shorter slopes of 
tlie w'estem highlands are swift and 
flow more or less m a sttaight hne to 
their ouBets But the mers on the 
longer slopes, rising at no great ele- 
vation, have w'eak currents and thej 
meander across the plains and lend 
themselves to naiigation The niers 
may be arranged according to the water- 
shed the}^ dram The mam slope is 
towards the east, the shorter slopes 
tow'ards the south and W'cst The 
eastern slope is the longest, and contains 
several streams with lengths of between 
150 and 200 miles 

Inland Novigotion bj Ri\cr 

The eastern watershed is drained bj^ 
tlic nvers that enter the North Sea 
The T3Tie and Tees, each about 70 mila^ 
long, are the outlets of the great 
Northumbnan coal-field and the Clcic- 
land iron distnct The Ouse (150 miles) 
and the Trent (180 miles) between them 
dram an area of nearly 10,000 'qiiare 
miles into their joint eslinri, tin 
Humber The Ouse is navigable from 
the Humber to York, and on the Trent 
barges can reach Burton, 105 mlIc^ 
from tiic estuarj 

The Thames (210 miles) Ins a nobit 
cstuarj' which is the chief coinnurci.il 
waterway of the world London h-'’’ 
been a port since tlu tinies of tht- 
Romam The rner siippht-' the fiti 
with a great deal of its w iti r and cina 
much of Its sewage to tlu "a 1 Ih’‘ 
larg( st sJiip-, can enter lilbiirv' Doc)--, 

26 miles below london, but et 'fs of 
Soo tons can ascend to tlu it 

London Brulge, and btrgt'^ e m n ub 
Ltchhde 120 milts from the Non 
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771 old timbered buildmg ^ 
r escapwg the Great Plague 






England In ancient Warwick, close to the twelfih-centurv West Gate, rises a fine example of half-timbered 
archtlecture of the late fourteenth century — T^ord J^eyecsttr's Hospital, an asylum for twelve poor brethren 
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England The Jl'cavrrs’ Hnll at Cnn/nbiirv ts a relic of the 
IValloons who brought silk weaving to the citv in the sixteenth century 









Fnoland Stnndiuc in lovrty fraunds I/ntfifld I/nnse, Utriford 
tklrf $fal of the Cfnls is a fmr jacobfaii vuinsxoii buUl in 1610*11 
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Cn( I ANi> I !(iriU sltuf’ Jiav on a farm at Barnet Though such n scene ts conirnon ni rural Mcrtfordshire, 

Jnghh tuUtinIcd atTricultiirnl county, it excites a fteting of surprise zvhen encountered so near London 
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Esol-\kd \foiital Dale, an ntebanhng valley Tcatered by ih$ 
in Ibt Peak DutHd is a jnrofirlle rfsori wtih lovfn of rural scenery 
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them unmistal^ able oceanic mfluenco 
In the hottest month (Juh) they modif\ 
the heat, \\hich othennso would ha\e 
a much greater mean temperature than 
6 r 5' r In wanter the cfTect 15 not less 
marl ed for the 'outh-west wand, sweep- 
ing up the Bnstol Channel and thence 
acro=;s the countiy along the edge of 
the oolite escarpment, pushes the centre 
of cold from the Midlands to the cast 
coa-^t A similar wand up the cstuaiy 
of the Mersey is of considerably less 
effect, for It IS deflected and largely lost 
b} blowang squarclj against the Penmnes 

Mountains and the Rainfall 

The mountain chains m the west, 
while they condense the warm westerly 
wands that strike uixin them, arc not 
high enough to preecnt a great deal of 
moisture from passing to the eastern 
side of tilt counlrt The lieaMcr rain- 
fall on the western side of the moun- 
tains gnes rich pastures to the west, 
while tlic eastern region act gets 
sulTicient moisture to grow corn The 
general < tit'Ct i-. well illustrated in the 
central lx It of countrs' from west to 
tast On tlic lower coastlands of 
( irdigin H,i\ the rainf.ill is from 40 
to 60 inclio , in the W elsh mountains 
It i-^ from 60 to 80 , in the border 
foumus irom 30 to jo, except in the 
ni ighbourliood of the Shropsliire heights, 
wlxo It I", from jo to fx; lIlc!K^, and 
acru'S tlu r«.maindir of the countrv 
to ihu ( 1st eoi't It a\t.rage> from 25 
to go i^'cipt in leiilind, wlure it u 
ic'S than 23 iiu h' - 


wanter temperature would be higher 
The absohiteh wettest region in 
England and Wales is around Snowdon 
where the annual rainfall is about 200 
inches the next wettest is Cumberland 
cspecialljf m Borrow dale , the driest 
is round the W ash and the cstuar) of 
the Thames 

The mean annual temperature of 
England is 50°, \ aiy ing from 52° in the 
SC1II3 Isles to 48° at the mouth of the 
Tweed, the annual rainfall a\Lragi> 
30 inches, and what is of immense im- 
portance, It IS prett}' c\enljr distributed 
throughout the 3’car On the whole 
the climate is mild, equable and salu- 
brious , It IS siiiTicicntlv hot m summer 
to npen fruits and com, but not too 
hot for labour to be endured all da\ , 
and in winter it is not cold enough to 
bnng outdoor labour to a standsliil 

Importont Artiiiciol Vegetation 

England falls within the North Euro 
pcan region that is gcnerallj char- 
actensed b>' the luxunancc of tlic 
pastures, and numerous forests in which 
the predominant trees lose their foliagi 
in wanter Thanks to the general 
humidity and mildness of the cliniaU, 
the countr} exhibits a constant state 
of xerduro There is scarctK' 1 single 
plant m the island that is not found m 
tlie neighbouring continent In anee nt 
times England was coxcred hrgJx 
xxnth fon sts m whicli tlx chn f trus 
Were oak, (Irii birrli heeih. pme i-h 
etc Ailhoiigh there is now an ah'' iv ' 
of exioixixe fori'-t- the cotmir 1 

« «i It V* 
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manuficturp of cotton pr>o<h f* confined 
poctlcaB) to Ijnca litre hr %luch 
ctmnt> tUrr are n irl> 57 million 
pimlirt nr more tlnn onc^third of 3II 
the pindlrs m tlic morW One-fifth of 
\\^ mamifxctum ate (t3r the home 
marlj-i and ilie renuinder for rtpori 
Indu I Rnwrallj the principal cu t *nrr 
and and Au'irolit btn larprlp 

TIjc »iouIVn mDI are chiHl) in 
^ ork hire uith Ixedt and Ilradiord iJm 
centre of a proup of wooflcn 
There are btee manufactutM of 
mi^^rllatietJU trxtiW ax lace hcMrt^ 
worried carp<t etc, 

TIk rm lal in lu inex are fncjinl on 
the coal fifldx The cluif imn-'mehinp 
frtitrcx arc Ilarrirw MiJdWl^ouch 
Ifothcrbara llUck Coanlrt etc In 
lOti tlinr were Idaxt fumxcm at 
»oil. proiluanp more than locmo/ino 
tonx of pip aoo hut m :<>ij onl> '00 
furnaces «i.rc in operation prodoonp 
7dr7.ooo tortx T!k Jied prodaetton 
max 8 iso/no tonx. In 1R84 Enpbnd 
prodoetton of ptp iron xrax ncafi) doohic 
that of the Cfuted '«tate» m the next 
tmeotj JfATS the poMtbo xrax rcxrf^ 
and xificc then Fjstjland Uai fallen ttiU 
farther hi the rear 

>fKbWrT kfxi} tNlkm U*e4 
Although cx‘fT>thInp In injn and 
steel « prcujoccil on all the Englidi 
coal ficklx, forac dixtrictx spcculKe in 
certain dacctioox. lllrminglum and tlw 
nUckCoontr} aretliehardminrfactonex 
of the mofld the productlonx inclodmg 
extrjihinK from a pm to 0 xlcam 
engine frocn a button to an Immcnxe 
bridge ghdcT Sheffield makex iron and 
xted pUtex, and ix preeminent for 
cutler) Dodle) di trict for chalnx and 
cables Tvne and Tees dixtrtets for 
heav). Iromrork roihni) plant ord 
nance etc. The macJiiiKr) for the 
ddTereot mannfactnres ix ptneiall) raa k 
m the district In mWch It K axed. Thus 
in ilaocbestcr Oldham and Rochdale 
for cotton roachitieT) In Leeds Brad 
ford and Keighley for mooUen and 
limilart) agricaltunl implements arc 
largely made at Lincoln Gnmtlinm 
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Pctcrliorongh and Norxrich Raihiay 
kicomotixcsarcconxirocted li) the great 
raihra) companx-x m wliat luxe Ixxome 
taihra) toxm as Creme Swindon 
Ha tlagh arwlDonraxt r Tltr rkctncU 
mda tc) IX Urge cxpenall) in London 
Manclicxtcr nirminglum ond other 
macluom cmtrrx LohUki 1 a great 
manufactimm: emtre for fomiturr 
clotliing cli^icjlx and radnav plant 
and It tx me of ilic lir},esi cnguicmng 
emtrex of llie aorl L 

l.onl <p«eUI>«*tU« 

l-artlxrtwarc tx pro<luccd marnl) in 
North btafinrddrur at ''tokc-»m Tn.nl 
ami mighbminng toxxnx knoxen as the 
r ttmex." Nortlumpton Ijscrxtrr 
and ‘stallord ore noted for Imolx and 
bees SnaeaxtL and Hrknx for 

rIjx \\ nines Kancom and Oldbur) 
for clietnicalx 

Tlw excellence of Britt h hipbuikhng 
IS trflecttxl m Ilntam x mantime sapre- 
macx Tlw chief Lnghdi j-ard arc 
on the T>'i>e Wear and Tttx and at 
Barrow Hull an 1 Dakmhcad There 
are naxal doek)'aidx at Chatham. 
*^lKxtiiesx l*oTtxmouih and Dexxjnport 
Vof cax) mranx of tranut li) riv“cT 
and canal rood and raihxa) Engbod 
ix unrh-alkxL There are nearl) W) 
mflcx of naxigable nxen and j,ooo rmlox 
of canalx the pxiblic roadx luxn: a total 
length of 150000 miles and the railnaj's 
more tlian 1O.000 miles Much more 
effectixe use might b<. made of the canals 
if the railwaj companies bad not been 
permitted to becomccanal osrners noth 
a \-lcw to prexenllng competition- 

Bud Ml th* ktotor Tnfte 
NcXTTtlielexs these xratcrwa)*s can) 
more than 40 miUron tons of minerals 
chemicals and general roettbandtxe 
The )IaTKl>extcr ^hip Carul carried 
near!) six million tons of sea-borne traffic 
before the Great War after xxbkh this 
traffic uas reduced b) alioat a half 
Owing to the Increasing importance 
of motor traffic great improx-cmenb 
are being dTcctcd In the roads, costing 
as rmxh as {^fioofioo in a singk j'eax 
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England, the birthplace of the railway, 
has a close network of rails over the 
coal-fields and mdustnal districts, and 
they penetrate into the less populated 
regions as branches of the trunk lines, 
of which there are nine radiating from 
London For regulanty, speed and 
safety Bntish railways are not equalled 
m any other country The English and 
Welsh hnes were worked by 27 com- 
panies until 1923, when the whole of the 
railways in Great Bntam were organized 
into four great groups for more econo- 
mical and effective workmg 

Progress in Transport 

Dunng the present century electnc 
railway traction has made great pro- 
gress, specially in the metropohtan area, 
where underground tube railways deal 
with a huge city and suburban traffic 

The railways in Great Bntam in 1913 
earned nearly 1,185 rnilhon passengers 
(excluding season-ticket holders), and the 
goods traffic totalled 364 mdhon tons , 
m 1921 the passengers were increased 
by 33 milhons, but the goods decreased 
by 44 milhon tons 

There are regular air services London 
— Pans , London-— Rotterdam , Lon- 
don — Amsterdam — Berhn In the last 
named the ]oumey of 673 miles takes 
8| hours, mcludmg halts at Amsterdam 
and Hamburg A service of airships be- 
tween England and Austraha has been 
approved The air vessels will be of 150 
tons displacement, canymg 200 pas- 
sengers and II tons of mails and mer- 
chandise The estimated time-table 
IS London — Egypt m 2h days instead 
of 6 days , Bombay, 5 days instead of 
15 , and Austraha ii mstead of 28 days 

Vast Comnlunication System 

The Bntish telegraph cable sj^tems 
are more extensive and perfect than 
any other country can claim Of the 
world’s total cables of 298,000 miles, 
Bntish companies own 130,000 miles 
The greatest cable m the world was 
completed in 1923 between Weston- 
super-^Iare and Long Island 


Dunng the year 1922 the Post Office 
despatched 87 milhon telegrams, and 
the telephone calls numbered 872 
milhons The telephone stations number 
about a rmlhon, and there are more 
than four rtliUion miles of wires The 
number of telephones m Great Bntam 
IS two per hundred of the population, 
as against six in Sweden and thuteen 
in the Umted States of Amenca 

Occupying a most favourable posibon 
for ocean communication with ail other 
places, England’s mercantile navy not 
only mamtams regular services on aU 
the great ocean routes, but her tramp 
steamers traffic in aU the seas of the 
world wherever there is a cargo to he 
picked up Bntish ships carry an 
immense amount of freight for other 
nations, and a great number of ships 
saihng under foreign flags were built in 
Bntish jmrds 

Balance of Imports and Exports 

The figures for 1900 were not only a 
record, but they showed an increase of 
no less than 63 milhon, pounds on the 
previous year, the largest yearly increase 
smee 1880, when the total trade leapt 
by 86 milhon pounds It was true that 
imports exceeded exports, which the 
pessimists claimed was a sign of econo- 
mic decay Imports, however, began to 
exceed exports as far back as the 'fifties 
In any case an excess of either imports 
or exports is no rehable gmde to 
commercial prospenty or the reverse 
The value of exports is increased by 
freight charges and traders’ profits, to 
which may be added mcome from 
foreign and colonial investments, w'hich 
are a form of “ invisible exports that 
go to make up the balance betw'cen 
imports and exports 

At one time Bntish commerce w'as 
double that of any other country In 
1908 the trade of Germany amounted to 
690 millions and tlie United States to 
630 millions The latter, with immense 
natural resources and more than double 
the piopulation of Great Britain, must 
of necessity overtake and pass her 
sooner or later 
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Before the Great War half tlie 
world’s shipping flew the Bntish flag 
In 1922 the total number of vessels 
afloat of 100 tons and upwards was 
33.935. aggregating 64.370,786 gross 
tons, of which the Bntish share was 
more than one-third — namely, 11,321 
vessels, totalling 22,042,520 tons 
Bntish ships, however, mclude a 
great proportion of the largest 
vessels, and in particular prcdommate 
on the great routes Unfortunately 
there are far more ships to-day than are 
required for the goods awaiting carnage 

Vital Shipping Statistics 

In 1913 the total ocean shipping 
entered and cleared in Bntain’s home 
ports was 116,883,000 tons, and m 
1922, 103,006,000 tons Of the tonnage 
entered m 1922, 66 per cent was m 
Bntish bottoms, and of the tonnage 
cleared, 62 per cent Of the total 
tonnage London claimed over 21 miUion 
tons and Liverpool over 18 milhon tons, 
or nearly a fourth of the whole for 
those two ports alone CardiS, Neiv- 
castle and Shields, Southampton, 
Glasgow and HuU, m the order named, 
dealt with about another quarter 

The coastmg trade of the kmgdom m 
1913 was 130,000,000 tons , this had 
decreased by a third m 1922 

Growth of Cities at Rural Expense 

Before the enormous nse of England’s 
manufactunng interests in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century half of 
the then population of eight millions 
was engaged m agnculture In 1921 
the population of England and Wales 
was 37.885,432, of whom more than 
30 mflhons hved m towns, and only 
1,260,000 were engaged m agnculture 
and fishing There is still a steady 
nugration to the to^vns In 1891 72 
per cent of the people were urban and 
28 per cent rural , m 1921 the 
figures were 79 and 21 respectively 
At the census of 1921 the industnal 
workers numbered 9,468,000 , com- 
mercial, 2,214,000 , domestic service, 
2,121,000 , agnculture and fishmg. 


1,260,000 , professional, 714,000 , 
Government, 300,000 , and the un- 
occupied persons numbered 2,208,000 
men and 12,234,000 women 

Greater London, with a population 
of 7,476,168', or more than one-fifth of 
the total population of England and 
Wales, IS not only the capital of England 
but of the* Bntish Empire It is the 
largest city in the world, half as large 
again as the city of New York, the 
next m size, and about equal to Pans 
and Berlm combmed The next largest 
cities in England are Binmngham 
(919,000), Liverpool (803,000), Man- 
chester (730,000), Shefiield (490,000), 
Leeds (458,000), and Bnstol (377,000) 
There are rune towns with populations 
of between 200 and 300 thousand, and 
20 ivith populations exceeding 100,000 

Problems of Health and Housing 

The congregation of vast numbers 
of people m limited areas gives nse to 
slums, that present great problems in 
housing, sanitation, etc There have 
lofig been model garden villages at 
BoumviUe and Port Sunhght, and there 
is now much attention paid to town 
plannmg, m w'hich direction Letchworth 
IS the largest example, while a number of 
cities have laid out garden suburbs to 
assist the normal growth on healthy hnes 

The local government of the country 
is earned out under the central control 
of the Mmistry of Health, whose efforts 
dunng recent years are crystallised in 
the results The death rate in England 
and Wales m 1921 was 12 i per thousand 
as agamst 14 3 for the ten years previous 
The actual number of deathswas 458,710, 
the smallest total since 1862, when tlie 
population was httle more than half 
that of 1921 In 1901-10 the mortality 
of infants under one year of age was 
22 6 per cent of tlie whole deaths , d 
was reduced to 15 3 P®'^ cent m 1921 
The medical war on tuberculosis is 
showmg increasingly good results, but 
the cancer scourge, which in 18S8-91 
accounted for 6 6 per cent of the deaths 
of persons of 35 years and over, had 
nsen to 15 3 per cent by 1921 
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This was the south-east coast of ancient 
Arctis of which Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, the northern half of Scotland 
and the north-west of Ireland are relics 
All these areas are old land, the wom- 
down stumps of ancient mountains, 
scarred and hollowed by the passage 
of glaciers dunng the Ice Age, overlain 
wath glacial debns in long moraines, and 
diversified in scemc features to-day by 
lake and feU, moor and forest, stream 
and waterfall 

How Europe Rose Out of the Sea 

About the penod when the giant club 
mosses dominated a landscape of swamp 
and marsh, when the land south of the 
ancient plateau was covered ivith the 
]ungle forest from which our supplies of 
coal ongmated, giant forces gradually 
raised an east-west system of mountains 
roughly along Lat 50° N These old 
Armoncan and Vanscan mountains are 
left to us as the heights of South Ireland, 
South Wales, Cornwall, Devon, Bnttany, 
the Ardennes, Eifel, Vosges, Taunus, 
Hunsruck, Harz, Black Forest, Ore Moun- 
tams. Giant Mountains and Sudetes 

Almost equally ancient are the Old 
Plateaux, the Meseta or Spamsh plateau, 
the Central Massif of France, the 
Russian platform and the ancient 
plateau of the Aegean Between the 
relics of Arctis and the later old moun- 
tains hes the Great European Plam 
which has expenenced the tropical 
]ungle climate of the Carboniferous 
penod, the tomd Saharan dryness 
of Tnassic times, the tundra and frozen 
conditions of the Ice Age The story 
of the Mediterranean Sea wiH be 
descnbed m a separate chapter , the 
foundenngs of large blocks of the earth’s 
crust which led to its formation are 
associated mth the upheaval of the 
Alpine system, the yoimgest of the 
mountains of Europe 

Legacy of Rivers from the Ice Age 

The Alpine S5^tem is part of the great 
east-west system of fold mountains 
which extends across the south of 
Eurasia from the Pyrenees and Sierra 


Nevada to the Himalayas, including 
within Europe the Alps themselves, the 
Carpathians, the Balkans and the 
Caucasus Within the folds of this 
sinuous system the Alffild of Hungary 
and the plain of Lombardy are the 
youngest land of Europe, hollows filled 
vnth the off-scounngsof the Alpme chains 

The shape of the Alps was controlled 
by the earlier mountains, but neither 
ancient plateaux nor mountains, whether 
old or young, have been responsible for 
the drainage system of European nvers 
and lakes Most of the nvers are due in 
ongm or duection to the harsh glacial 
conditions of the Ice Age, and most of 
them flow across the six orographical 
divisions outhned above The Garonne, 
Guadalqmvu, Don and Volga probably 
owe most to the orographical develop- 
ment of Europe The Elbe, Oder and 
Vistula are in part misfit nvers m the 
older, larger valleys of glacial nvers, 
the Seine and Loire, Elbe and Rhine cut 
across the old Armoncan mountaui 
S5rstem , the Danube crosses the Alpine 
s)^tem between Linz and Bratislava 
and at the Iron Gates Most of the 
lakes he m hollows in the plateaux or in 
vaJlejrs in the mountains either carved 
or dammed by glaciers or theu deposits 
The plateau lakes of Finland and South 
Sweden are comparable with the lakes 
of Canada The lochs of Scotland, the 
larger Alpine lakes and the tarns of the 
High T atra are paralleled m New Zealand 
and among the Rockies 

Valuable Bodies of Ore 

The mineral sequence tin, copper, 
zmc, silver and lead, the consequence of 
mtrusions of free flomng lavas, occurs 
jn relation to the older rock areas 
Tm ores m Cornwall and lead and copper 
ores m Derbyshire are almost exhausted, 
but zinc on the edge of the Ardennes in 
Belgium and copper on the edge of the 
Meseta or plateau of Spain, and m 
conjunction with silver m the Harz 
Mountains, are \ aluablc ore bodies 
The more viscous lavas arc represented 
m Europe by the iron ores of North 
Sneden, North Spam, Luxemburg and 




EUROPE 

sheeprbke goat, for example, of south 
Russia The typical evergreens and 
maqiiis of the Mediterranean are like- 
wise a product of the seas 

On the coastal margins from time 
immemorial the dweller has mainly 
depended for his hvehhood on fish food 
The domestic harvest became a business, 
and the fishing industry gradually at- 
tained a high position in world commerce 
and made possible the distnbution of 
this sea product into the remote intenor 
of the continents Most important of the 
European marine fishenes are those 
located in the North Sea and off the 
Norwegian coast, where fish accumu- 
late m considerable quantity, being 
probably dra\vn southwards to those 
warmer waters from the Arctic Ocean 
Hand m hand with the fishenes goes 
agnculture The bulk of the people of 
Europe is engaged on the land Land 
hunger is universal, but nowhere except 
m Western Europe is the land parcelled 
out so successfully in smallholchngs 
This has been done wth outstanding 
success in Denmark, where a highly- 
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systematised code of agranan laws 
IS in force and where a State aided co- 
operative system IS employed in farming 

In Belgium also where the land is 
apportioned in small quantifies five 
hundred acres is regarded as an excep- 
tionally large estate The changeable 
weather, the forest cleanngs, the neces- 
sity for plants and ammafs of definite 
breed and of high quality, all forced the 
Western European to an intensiv'e 
agriculture which is without parallel m 
other areas occupied by peoples of 
European stock 

Add to this natural development the 
accident that coal and iron occur most 
extensively in the area where the sea 
influence is most pronounced and con- 
sider that this sea is an open lughway 
across which European pioneers have 
fared, and out of their gains abroad 
have enriched the homelands, and so 
return to the startmg point Europe, 
by nature, is a peninsula of peninsulas, 
and w'hatever in Europe partakes least 
of this semi-insular environment is to 
that degree in Europe but not of it 


EUROPE GEOGRAPHICAL SUM MARI 


Location 35° N to beyond 70° N at 
the North Cape, 10° W to 60° E With 
the zone of Bordeaux, Marseilles, Genoa, 
Milan, Belgrade and Bukarest, 40-45° N 
(Cf New York, Pittsburg and Salt Lake 
City ) New Zealand is the antipodes of 
N Spam 

Physical Divisions North-w'est heights 
m Scandinavia and Scotland Fragments 
of Armoncan Mts m Brittany, the Hajz, 
the Ore Mts , etc , the block mts of 
Middle Europe Ancient plateaux — ^the 
Spanish Meseta, the French Central- 
Massif, the Aegean plateau, and the 
Russian platform Great system of east- 
west fold mts — Sierra Nevada, Pyrenees, 
Apennmes, Alps, Carpathians, Balkans, 
Caucasus The Great European Plain 
crossed by numerous great nvers, many 
of which are misfits, smee -they cut across 
the true gram of the land — e g , the 
Thames, Rnme, Elbe, Dmeper 

Climatic Divisions Southern edge of 
•the penmsula, Mediterranean type, with 
hot dry summers and warm wet -wmters 
Western edge of the penmsula. West 
European type, a product of the sea, -with 
mainly warm, wet cyclomc westerly wmds 
and ram at all seasons, an area of abnormal 
wmter warm-th -without floa-fing ice on 


the Narrow Seas The core of the penin- 
sula a transition area where the climate 
depends upon the play of three great 
permanent pressure belts, the eastern high 
pressure, the Azores high pressure, and 
the Icelandic low pressure The base of 
tlie peninsula m the east, a continental 
chmate of steady sameness, with strongly 
marked seasons, a monotony of weather in 
tune witli the monotony of the landscape 
Vegetation From north to soutli 
tundra (v Arctic Lands) , coniferous 
forest (v Finland) , deciduous for^t 
(v Czechoslov'akia) , steppe grasslands 
(v Hungaix’-, Rumama) , Mediterranean 
evergreens (v Spam, Corsica) 

Products About half the world’s wheat, 
oats and barley, and nearly all the rj^h 
wnth a little maize and nee A third of 
the horses and sheep, nearly half my 
pigs, and about a quarter of the w orld s 
cattle About half the world’s sug^ 
supply from the sugar beet Half the 
world s coal, iron ore, pig-iron and steel 
A large proportion of the world’s textile 
and engmeermg manufactures The con- 
tinent has supplied a more or l^s 
contmuous stream of human beings fo 
more than tivo centuries to people tne 
vacant spaces m the New World 
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FIJI aoTornme*’* 

LOADING BANANAS ON THE REWA IN THE ISLAND OF VITI LEVU 

For the last few miles of its course to the Koro Sea shallow draught v essels can navigate ® 

and this is of inestimable value to the planters The bananas are exported in a ^^en 
Zealand, and boiled green bananas form a part of the staple diet of the ,„5 

jams gnd tapioca The rafts in the photograph are cunnmglj contrued from bainDoo p 
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grassy slopes and the wayfarer puts up a Many new plants have been intro- 
mynad grasshoppers which are pursued duced by Europeans A large area of 
by black and white shnkes from their the deltas is under sugar-cane and 
perches upon the pandanus trees ^ China bananas Orange trees flounsh 

The most valuable of the timber trees but the fruit remams green when npe 
are the “ dakua ” (Dammara vitiensis) Cmchona and vaniUa thnve when 
and the " vesi ” (Aizeha bijuga), a hard- properly cultivated The coconut is 
wood used by the natives for their grown in plantations in the wmdward 
house-posts and canoes The “ ddo ” islands Tea thnves m the highlands 
(CalophyUum mophyUum) yields an oil and coffee was groivn wth success in 
used as a remedy for rheumatism On the early years of the colony Potatoes 
the lee side the pandanus and the acacia grow very well if the seed is imported 
are plentiful The natives cultivate from New 2!ealand but \nU not grow 
the paper mulberrj^ (" masi ”) for the from seed produced in the islands 
sake of the bark which is beaten into Cattle and sheep do well on the nahve 
the semblance of cloth, the coconut, grass, though it has sometimes happened 
which thnves only near the sea, the that the cattle have run wild and be- 
brcadfrmt, plantain and sugar-cane come a scourge to the natives, who suffer 

The lemon, the “ wi ” (Spondias dulcis), also tfom the depredations of their pigs 
the “ kakiva ” (Eugenia malaccensis). The planter, even ivith small capital, 
the " im ” (Inocarpis eduhs) grow wild may be very prosperous despite hum- 
The yam and the “ dalo,” for which canes and disease , the humcane months 
imgation is necessary, are the staple are January and March If a banana 
roots and the kava root is grown for plantation is unfortunate enough to he 
the national dnnk in the track of the axis of a cyclone the 
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APPROACHING A VILLAGE ON THE MOUNTAINS BEHIND SUVA 
White bungalows of Mood and corrugated iron are dotted over the green slopes of the mountains 
behind the capital The native dMellings of which the frameMork is timber and the rest lattiM 
and thatch, are mgeniouslv constructed wath a raised floor co^ ered with mats There arc fen roads 
in Fiji exeept at Suva and Lev uka, and the internal communications are made by water 



COtONNAOC OF THE OU«INtM HOUSES ALONO THE FRONT AT SUVA 
O Jy IL** no* tMprm I tiu Jwr* rr pu > •i ■*' •*« •»d ^ t*»Tf pviac I |5 fr* I 

td oCUca U •ojIrrU MlVn b to- 1 1.4 Ib^ btl rnl li-txt ire hrt 1 U-l, Ih^ I I 


I trrekonr ctrtWi ml y rnnltn<»e to 

ll^ bi rTtr.-oi t t t» <r I 

pi inter ma> \ov lu entire crop in a few 
hoof' TIk* tiro are •itnppfnl bare but 
reemtT in a jiitfile 6<-J*on. 

The onij indj^tiuxM roamnul' arr 
raU tmd vrvrra] iprclej of lut but the 
pip< dop> cats and doniwlfc fowl 
moat liaN*c bcui introduced In earlj 
tinv-s. None of tl>e »nakcs ii senomous 
and beddo tl« ccntlpi-de and tbc 
roo*^alto the nnmeroua tnsects are 
Innocuoov Fortunatilj the rac>>q«ito 
ts not infected with maUiia, Experi 
meats In icdimatisation arc alwa>'» 
frauglil with danger fortonatcl) the 


I wt iltHih « Th^ lU liTiaiVT t«r* 

IV t» •TMorT IruJ^T I i f 

nliUt lias nesrT mcnaM-d as in \us 
tr-du but the Norwat rat became »o 
dr>truct>\e to the vugar-canc that the 
moogotxe was imported to reduce the 
pest He tWtroj'cd tire rats but be 
Increavrd to rach an extent that (nsil 
eggs crabs and at laM the sugar-cane 
Uvdf sufteretl from hh depredations. 
Among tJie land crabs h one peculiar 
to tbc Idand of TlilVombla tlmt climbs 
coconut palms to breab ofi the nuts 
wlddi U wnashes open and destpurv U 
Is a great delicacy with the nalb-es 
In FIJI there is no mining with the 
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cvccplion of sporadic attempts to pros 
pcct for gold In a rock structure so 
recent it is unlikely that any important 
mineral deposit \\nll be /Jiscovered 
Fish arc abundant, but though the 
coast natives are expert fishermen there 
IS no commercial fishery The natives 
who live near the European towis of 
Suva and LeNuika used to hank their 
surplus from house to house but now sell 
the fish in the municipal market The 
staple industry of the colony is tropical 
agncultiire and practically the only 
manufacture is sugar and its by-pro- 
ducts In 1890 the sugar mills of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company were 
the largest in the world At that time 
the Indian Government still allowed 
coohe labour to be recruited for con- 
tracts in Fiji, and a large number of 
time-expired Indians settled down in 
the colony as market-gardeners and 
shopkeepers The closing of this source 
of labour was a severe blow to the 
industiy'’, for the Fijians, being large 
landowners, have no inducement to 
work on plantations Bananas and pme- 
apples are shipped green by steamer to 
New Zealand Copra (dried coconut) is 
produced b)' both European and native 
planters Generedly speaking, it is sun- 
dned, though a small quantity is dned 
by the hot-air process The copra is 
gathered from tlie vanous plantations, 
collected m Sma and Lermka, and 
from these ports exported by British 
steamers which trade regularly at these 
island ports through the Panama Canal 
to the United Kmgdom and to various 
continental ports 

There are branches of Australian and 
New Zealand banks m Suva, The 
European commumty numbers only 
about 4,000 out of a total population of 
157,000, of which 85,000 are Fijians and 
60,000 are Indians The native popula- 
tion IS mcreasmg slowdy 

Fiji is connected with the outer w'orld 
by cable, radio and w'eekly steamers 
to Sydney and Auckland, while ships of 
the Canadian-Austrahan Line call at 
Suva on their way between Vancouver, 
New Zealand and Australia The internal 
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WHERE A SUGAR COMPANY’S RAILWAY BRIDGE SPANS BA 

Permanent raih\ at s are non existent in pji, except the line ° e b> the courtcsi 

Compant Nothing is earned on this i alh\ ay for a private trader pWtablo tracks 

of the company, it hich has about 350 miles of permanent line, crop Requires 

m the cane fields that mat be easily and quicklj laid as the cutting 01 t P 

sugar plantations on the Rewa, tlie Ba 
and at Labusa The houses like tlwsc 


communications still depend upon water 
transport Roadmakmg lags far behmd 
what IS considered necessary m a French 
colony, and tliere is no railway beyond 
the plantation narrow-gauge tracks of 
the sugar plantations The earmngs of 
a railttay built through so difficult a 
country’ could never compete tnth the 
slower transport by water 
• Leinika, on the island of Ovalau, 
remained the capital until 1882, when 
the colony outgrew its inconvenient 
harbour and confined space The land 
belund Sma, the present capital, is 
sufficient for a large town There are small 
European settlements near the large 


m Suva are wooden bungalows The 
native viUages are still built of posts an 
thatch, generally wtli a small shc^ cp 
by a European or an Indian trader 
There is a well-equipped govemme 
hospital and medical school for " 
practitioners m Suva and small loca 
hospitals for plantation labourers Apa 
from foreign epidemics the pro^'i’ 
native diseases, vhich Europeans sornc 
times contract, are framboesia, 
lasis and dysentery’, vhich are inf^t 
diseases of the tropics 
endemic but not increasing me 
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Fiji GoTernmeD 


LEVUKA, FORMER CAPITAL OF FIJI ON THE ISLAND OF OVALAU 
Levuka was the capital up till 1882, when owing to the growth of the colony and the inconvenient 
situation of its harbour, the seat of government was removed to Suva, where there was sufficient 
space for expansion Practically all the houses m both towns were of one storey and built of timber, 
but now all the important buildings are bemg constructed of brick and ferro concrete 


Government has a splendidl}' conducted 
leper station on a separate island , all 
lepers are removed to that island, where 
they receive the most modem scientific 
treatment and from which a tew 
patients have already been discharged 
as cured The Fijians, who form the 
bulk of the population, have been very 
httle changed by annexation to the 
Bntish Empire and conversion to 
Chnstiamty They are intensely con- 
servative m dress and custom, and 
httle attempt has been made to teach 
them Enghsh They are expert boatmen 


and most of the larger tnbes own a small 
European vessel m common 

They were never traders , the only 
form of barter they understood was a 
ceremonial presentation of goods which 
looked for a presentation m return, and 
they have not taken well to foreign 
commercialism They are very intel- 
ligent, but their needs are small, and 
though they are large landowners the}' 
prefer to lease rather than cultivate their 
land Hence most of the small retail 
trade is passing into the hands of Indians 
bom of coohe immigrants 
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Natural Division Tropical coral-fnnged 
islands, ivith cores of volcanic ongm , the 
mam islands bemg connected by a sub- 
marme ndge (see map) 

Climate and Vegetation Controlhng 
factor — the south-east trade wind, which 
blows from April to November The hot 
season, December to March, maximum 
February, 90° F , is the raimest, and then 
the trade rvmd fads July and August 
are the coolest months, 80° F , and the 
least rainy Rainfall, generally 100 inches 
annually, is variable m quantity and 
season m accordance with the vagaries of 
the trade wind , the heavy ram comes in 
typically tropical afternoon downpours 
The windward areas, to the south-east, 
are tropical jungle forest, fringed near the 


sea with coconut palms Leewmrd districts 
are grass covered with bare patches 
Products Sugar-cane, copra, rubber, 
pearl shell and beche de mer, tobacco, 
nee, bananas Sugar-cane is tlie main 
product , Indian coolies formerly em 
ployed are now prohibited by the Indian 
Government, and the mam sugar firms 
have ceased operations Hurricanes may 
destroy the crop of coconuts No produc 
has been developed for export purposes 


o take the place of sugar , 

Outlook Fiji is a healtliy 
Jntish colony, without mainland, ana 
rath great scemc beauty, situated at 
onsiderable distance from possible ma * 
;ets and without payable resources, 
olonvmastate of suspended deveiopmeni 






FINLAND OIHCR BALTIC LANDS 

Four New Republics on an Inland Sea 

by r rncst Young 

Aatirofol rinUfvl thf LatM <rf ■ TIkhk-tixI 

a rr«iH oI Oir Hu' UrN-nlutKin IlrlMnijIon fVA\nl NnUa rtvi 
J\ and ihf oltv^urnt (b nijrtmn hIktt people p<nd the flunmrT 
d llir Ko Min Ijnpirr tbrn* month Tlicj art dotlxil t tlir 
crmTKetl a nombcT <4 imlcpmjent waim edge with jnne and birch alcV r 
npuWwi fw d wlucli arr Mtualttl and mounUun a h Other, arc rmn 
on the ca tmt ibnrt^ d the lUltic '.ea rncbi upon which a broad white enn 
Thr<c fo'rr rrpuMtci ore Tinlind nu> hr painted to ava l tire naMgation 
rithoou (tire crumirj itMiU ha adoi trd d the lab^Tvnih Across the ( all d 
the (^Ein^ I itnma) Latina orwl rioLind m t.ithoma and Ijttiia tire 
Laihtunn The> form a kmg oarrow gtamt rocUptitwaj toMtnd> bcachti 
area whwh mea urn rougWj aiwut nr>d a few large jKlandi ncarlj comrn 
t ■*<« m^le^ from nonh to vnuh twit u tUc GuU d Kipi into a land locked sea 
r»,l«r more tiun ^ mW byuJ ^ ^ ukr^km 

This kmg nairrm- stnp i dai-Kled into 

two bj the ( ulf d 1 inlaTHh tlioopU The whole area from Lapland to 
ptn-McaOj botii arras are d lire »amr Uihuania forms part d the lake rrpon 
typed irrface confifpiratinn The) art d nnnh-wwt rnropc The lakes he in 
low tn ekiation and while Finland ts tfi hdVmx senuped out b> glaaers tliat 
the mam a plateand granite thcplateau on ^edibruirfacedtjnnglhciuccrvavc 
nowhere contain* eki'aiions of anj Agr^ or m the valley"* dammol h> 
impeirtancr except in tlw l^pland ti^k morairres that ibr glaoen left 
portton d northern rmland wlrerr the hdund when they mrtafxi \s Ure Ice 
surface reaches Ireipbu d 3000 to rrroained longer la the north than m 
4,000 L'Cl Eotbonu Laina arid tire south lakes are more numeroos In 
Ijtlioama are compamUi-efy flat and Finland than in lathuanb there has 
resemble the roOing prainoi of North been less tunc for them to be drained 
Amervaa In character tlreugh there are oway There still remain howes-er 
in pbcc* low wooded hills *cpanitcd by ttvrr a,ooo lakes m the most sootbcrlN 
piauroque valleys. Aa the foot d the republics 

rqnibllcs face the Ilaluc Sea they hai*c nearness d tire edge d (ho Finnuh 

an nctensii-e coastHne except fn pbmQ to the coast causes the ni-rrs 
Utboania which fs almost *hut ofl to be broken by rapid* not far from 
fnan tbc sea except for a short stretch Ure coast and thus unnangablc for any 
round Ure fonnerGennan port dMemcL distance from tire sex South of tbc 
IdmUtwiM SMwtrs Finlaml opportunlti« of nrer 

navfgatloo arc not mudi easier The 
Parts of tbc Finnish coast are Di-ina which Is one d the key s to the 
specially riotlccabk lor their off^oliorB commercial prosperity of Lais-ia is 
Islands tlrerc U probably no part d the Impeded In its middle coorto for a 
earth s surface more dotted with tslands distance d about too mfles by rapids 
than the sea between the Aaland Islands and shoal* where the riitr forces Its 
and Abo These Wands are d rveij way tlirough the low aandstonc hill*, 
conedvaWe *hc and tlapc Some arc and kmall ftcam s-essela can go inland 
Urge and In the nciglibourbood d only about twenty miles. Tire middle 
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and Qppcr cour^ of Uto mcr Itowcvtr 
for nbont loo miles brj-ond the frontier 
of Latvia, arc used for floating Umbir 
m the spring floods. Tbe\iemcn(ilemel) 
b na>igal^ IWow Kovno (Kaunas) 
bat between Grodno and Kovno Is only 
avallablo for rafting timber and aD 
traffic ceases on accoont of uro for aboot 
three months each j^ear Owing to the 
lowness of their watersheds and the 
number of tributancs both the Ihnna 
and the Nlemcn have been connected 
by ennaU with the Dnieper and thus 
with the Black Sea. 

The gladation of the sarfacc remotxd 
roost ol the fertile sod and left muncrODs 
marshes and peat bogs As the tonih has 
been longest free from ice there hax'c 
been longer opportoruties for drainage 
and coltivatioa and the sod of Lithoania 
18 tbercfoce richer than that of most of 
the other states 

Though the north of Lapland b wed 
be>*ood the Antoc OreJe and the south 
of Lithuania Is in about tbe same 
latitude n vmlh-ca t England th» 


diflcrcnccs m climate aru not so great 
as one M oold natorallv expect \1 inters 
arc c x ' eryw faerc long and severe though 
the foath is m general warmer than the 
north. The Baltic frceies and naviga 
twn during the winter u only possible 
with the assistance of ic^rcnkOT 
By thfa means both Revtd (Talhnn) and 
Kongo roaintam a regular winter steamer 
service with Englmd The Latvian 
ports of NVindau (Vcnt*pils) and Libau 
(Liepaja) are howeixT ice- free aH tbe 
j'car round and mamtoin cuntmuoui. 
and regular serxTces with England 
and Ammca The port ol Riga ib 
osually ice-bound for about four weeks 
but can be kept open with the assistance 
of icc-brtakcTs> 

Spring IS a scosoc of enchantmeait 
the pTuiudo to a short bnt magic summer 
wlien the heat is mtense and raspberries 
and simwbcmes grow wild over 
hundreds of square miles- 

The forest plap an important part 
in the life of the people From the 
buxh are obtained wood for tlie making 
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of bobbins for the thread factories of 
Paisley, bark for dnnking cups, shoes 
and baskets, fuel for engines of trains 
and steamers and wood for cart wheels 
and spinnmg wheels Other trees supply 
timber for building and furniture, and 
for the manufacture of paper, paper- 
pulp and cardboard, and resin and tar 
Timber is the most important export of 
all the four republics 

Ingenious Drying of Crops 

At times the summers may be too 
short for the ripening of grain or the 
haix’-est-time too wet to allow the 
sheaves to dry In such cases drying 
may be earned out m pine-wood 
bmldmgs heated by birchwood fires , 
tins process also lolls insect pests and 
thus improves the quahty of the seed 
so that m most rye-growmg countnes 
Finnish rye for seed is m great demand 
In Esthoma and Lithuania potatoes are 
an important crop They are grown 
to such an extent both for food and as a 
source of alcohol that Esthoma has been 
called “ the Potato Repubhe,” and a 
distillery is a part of the normal eqmp- 
ment of every typical Esthoman estate 
In Lithuama special efforts are bemg 
made to develop dairy and poultry 
farmmg , already the egg export has 
reached 100,000,000 a year 

The sea offers another source of food, 
and there is a great deal of sea-fishmg, 
both m the Gidfs of Finland and Riga 
and m the Baltic The social results 
of fishmg as an occupation are impor- 
tant , the nsks compel immediate 
obedience to a captam, demand a 
common toil for a common end, and 
result m sharmg nghts The nvers and 
lakes abound m fresh-water fish, and 
Finland vies %vith Norway as an anglers' 
paradise 

Vast Sources of Water power 

Unfortunately, useful mmerals are 
everywhere rather scarce Fmland has 
no mineral of any consequence except 
granite Coal occurs in Lithuama, but 
its quality is poor and the seams are 
far below the surface, and there are 


unworked deposits of lignite and bog- 
iron in Latvia Esthoma is a little more 
fortunate in possessing large deposits 
of shale, nch enough in crude oil to 
yield sixty gallons a ton This shale is 
used as a substitute for coal, especially 
m distillenes, gas factones, locomotives 
and steamships In the cement mdustry 
It functions both as fuel and mgredient 

Amber is found m both Latvia and 
Lithuania It occurs on the coast m 
regular strata in small sand-hills, and 
also in isolated lumps that have been 
thrown ashore by storms 

The general absence of coal and iron 
means that manufactures are not, on the 
whole, well developed, though the utilisa- 
tion of water power both directly and 
electneaUy transmitted, has in Fmland, 
as may elsewhere be the case, given rise 
to important industnes It is estimated 
that the Imatra rapids m Fmland are 
equal to 140,000 horse-power, while the 
Narva rapids m Esthoma may develop 
60,000 horse-power, and when the 
Latvian government scheme for the 
water-power of the Dvma is reahzed, it 
IS estimated that it wU develop 350,000 
horse-power 

Local Raw Materials 

Such manufactures as exist are mostly 
concerned with local raw materials 
Thus timber becomes cellulose, paper- 
pulp and paper , flax becomes hnen and 
its seeds give hnseed oil , the fine sheep 
of Latvia are the source of a small 
amount of wool, while alcohol is made 
from potatoes, and beer and flour from 
barley There are, however, cotton 
factones m Fmland and at Narva m 
Esthoma , at the latter place cotton 
was formerly manufactured chiefly for 
the Russian market 

As many of the people were practically 
self-supportmg and frequently had little 
surplus, good roads were scarce or non 
existent The land was too thinly 
populated and too poor to call for or 
to provide numerous means of internal 
commumcation Stations or post-houses 
occur at more or less regular mterva s, 
where the traveller has the nght to 
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Esthonia So»n^ fifteen nttles due east ofReval ts th^ 
perpendicular descent of foam-flecked water known as the J g 
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SfdudfJ $poU of fTfoJ bfoui^ prMU on Ikt Etikonian cooiJ tMi 
fuggtJfittt of akuk proktbtis m many parts knman ksiilaJion 





and taeh fair Usndscaps has a skart of Uu luxMrutni woodlands 
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Tinlano Pnnarnmn of the town of HcLtnfiforf and the harbour, which »' a 
eomplclrlv landlocked bv the skerrte\ and larf^er i^land'^ which fringe the 
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coHru to tht Bartnit Sm foma thr frontier behvftii Norway and Rtusia 
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Finland Rising in Lapland tJie Kenii, after a course of some 300 miles, empties into the Gulf of Bothnia, 
this scene depicts its majestic swe^p past Rovaniemi, where from the north descend into it the waters of the Ounas 
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d<Tiur>d truiwport *1 fixfj nto. The 
inrooN'ctiWw catucd by tl« {lUi^ncc 
o{ rfilK pvwj Unil n III x*. to a taip: 
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iW^ ‘f 1 «r mr^lM c\er\ \nar itK^t 
if tlw llaliK nvrr at u-^lr-. c-crrjil fnr 
fliTatmc Ah hax'e 'it 

tra% llnl m tl^ bcul' thtl ruvi a1 the 
1 mru h 1 »V 'I arc ufumm m a i tl>e 
tjuiliij <>( th^ acf -mm hU»o tlir 
tlh-apm-' I tlvr I urs an J th< \f lli tu 
rf th ohlairuUc t\n 1 at \ tin- 

Uttl t rms 

(>Tj ijV *^wn\ \r'*--l\ tan tfj'tl I * 
a h tannr of jn mil" an I ii i »l 
I I pn frrim \il ti ( uK 4 I m 

btul f» Jiulmt in tN- ' n b- It Ml 
f^unm tn a 1 Vc t m f V tl 
Iwvil Us »aj in AT 1 HU am <» 

rry,!. wul i-Jirul and st am I *K 
llinjttch elunruU nutf ol with I 1 1 m 
1 irr 1 wlot iwW-' tetf fi -> « 

nlutcwa Irtl eaimt thetr ja •-> in 
tme I m(» ncTHTlumru panTtoi 
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Vinery The jmnl h Vnt ( «f t rj 
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C«»*n *{ r«r«UiU« 

lUilw'aji arc crmpai4trvtl> frw 
tlKj connerl maml> ih Icvr p»»r 1 
with each ollhr or witti ccrtaio *oorcc-, 
of ^uppt) m the intenor CrciMikrabte 
areas are very badl) ftipplled »h»I 
dnplc hnew arid nanw gaopcs onlj 
emplianvs tbf ilcficiendn. Moitwer 
llic former Km‘.un pmTmroeot va> 
more crmcemnl w ith military than 
ecocwTOlc lallinjw so that whw mil 
Ways ej-Isl tlH\ do not always vtvp tlw 
TOioomic needs of tlie countries tliej 
traiTTsc Tbii h particularly tbo caw 
•outh of the fuK of I inUnil In Finland 
llierailwaj-swtTcImni Iiy Finn* watUout 
aid from Rnsda on I tlKTCfore wflh no 
regard to rtratrgic intiresU 
Tire presenci. of fonst and farm and 
the absence of roads and railwaya nrc 


aH agalmt dense aetUemenl and large 
diJes. The only dty with att 'W.ooo 
inli-M Itanla la Kiraand onl\ iwootbera, 
Ifel ingforsandK 'aLlu\ oaarJoonrio 
The hmsw^ 'nry *om<^lut tn kt\le 
am! mat nal a mnhnc t tlnir iiriian 
of rural diameter In tlie country as 
is rutunl m a fnrrsied region homes 
Mms and fann lmddjni'> ate if wood 
and l>omc ma V Tl r ^ asam is V.i\fnl 
snth lus lian 1 ami quit cqvdl ( 
ci rtme his own Innis an 1 nukim; Ins 
o*rt» lumitUTC. The Inruw-s ar mall 
and u mlK nnh one lorry hich and 
tlir hinV Klw n tW ligs and planVs 
r hll I with ds\ R *f arc fauK 
hipl ami 1 rp to tilt iw *fl miw an 1 
an fr^l with plaal, thatrli rf ^traw 
lf w In hmcles wlucJi under the 
mil leftcr of iht w atlur tahe on the 
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AnbrireiBet OU aJ Nrw 
In tin t run I ri V. anj t o* are uvsl 
in tlie I I tflruilhn's The rrhiteriur 
f h<- 4 1 r iruttutrs mas he a rmr 
tep<titw>n f tb w ai >r K n-ii wanre 
1 <tm ^ m I Ih I on tlie luildinifs 
nutmin m t1»c Umbnl of the 
|« i-nirs wb lia\T amtfi'll 1 tlK>c 
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I inbnd has ''W didi ca ih^ Hut iIkto 
has iTunc; d| all rouml ibe Ikdtic a 
new sdi >rij of anJutciinrc Hut has 
ps-en nse lo tone Imilding d a curmus 
and ofteTi beautiful charati t Tlicsc 
are br*,t sen m a aly like HH-ongfors 
where iIktc lus been a more actndj 
Independent culture than cHcwhete. 

Si nnai HewrtilrH 

ytoilrm r mm h orclUteclw h a fasd 
natmg itudy Ixcause no two people 
liass: the vunc idia as to what it Is 
worth or whal it all mcanj. Stra4,lit 
lines are broken up m the mobt extra 
ordinary manner dccoratl\*e details of 
frogs and spldi-rs, carrots and swans arc 
strewn about wilh a rectlessncjii and 
profusion that U sonvMlnies comical 
but tomctiroo hnpradst. 
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As movement was easiest along the 
sea, the sea road was m many ways the 
mam road and almost all of the larger 
cities are on the coast Of these one of 
the most attractive is Helsmgfors, the 
capital of Finland, which possesses a 
fine double deep-water harbour pro- 
tected by the island of Sveaborg Its 
two chief features are cleanhness and 
youth There is m the market square a 
fountam whose design composes the 
figure of a young girl, beautiful and fresh 
as the mommg, rismg out of the sea , 
the figure symbohses the modem capital 

The old capital was Abo, occupying a 
fine strategic position behmd the Aaland 
islands Abo is stiU properly the eccle- 
siastical capital as bemg the spot where 
the first Christian missionary (an 
Enghshman, and sent by the only 
Enghshman who ever mled at Rome) 
landed m the twelfth century Reval 
(Tallinn), the capital and chief port of 
Esthoma, bemg farther south than the 
Furnish ports, has the advantage of 
bemg practically free from ice In its 
deep harbour merchants of the Han- 
seatic League gathered at an early date 
under the shelter of the castle-crowned 
crag It owed somethmg of its fomier 
prospenty to its nearness to Petrograd 
(later Lenmgrad) 

More important as a port is Riga, the 
capital of Latvia It was once a member 
of the Hanseatic League and the old 
high granaries and huge cellars still bear 
ivitness to its early value as a storehouse 


By nver and canal it has easy 
commumcation with the basins of the 
Dmeper and the Volga, and railways 
tend to centre here because of its eleven 
months of open lyater Before the Great 
War Riga was the second largest city on 
the Baltic, Petrograd bemg the first, 
and, with its 612,000 mhabitants, 
was larger than Stockholm Durmg the 
Great War the population decreased, 
but now IS agam over 300,000 

Memel (Klaipeda) is a small place, but 
as the chief port of Lithuama, ivith an 
approach blocked by ice for only fourteen 
days in the year and fairly easy access 
to the mtenor, it should have a much 
mcreased population and trade m the 
early future The one big mland city 
was Vilna, the capital of old Lithuania, 
now mcluded m Polish territory, and the 
seat of a famous umversity It lies at 
the junction of the route from Petrograd 
(Lemngrad) to Warsaw and beyond mth 
the route from Danzig to ]\Ioscow Hence 
it IS naturally an important railway and 
commercial centre Kovno, the modem 
capital, stands on the nght bank of the 
Niemen 60 miles north-west of Vilna 
Its former mdustnes m timber and gram 
have given place to bremng and nail 
and wire makmg It has railway 
commumcation with Vilna, Dvmsk and 
Kbmgsberg 

The people are largely the product of 
the hard conditions under which they 
five simple, honest, self-respecting and 
firm, tenacious — even obstinate 


FINLAND GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions Superficially the 
whole area is a lakeland, consisting of 
low lands and low plateaux with lake-filled 
holloivs Structurally the Gulf of Finland 
IS a definite gap, with the northern area, 
Fmland, an area of old rock, a rehc of the 
ancient continent of Arctis and sinular m 
origin to Scandinavia and Scotland , and 
with the soutliem area, the Baltic repubhcs, 
an area Of new^er rock, part of the Great 
European Plain, allied to the similar lands 
along the Baltic shores of German} 

Climate An area of continental uni- 
formity, held in leash by the Baltic w aters 
Hard winters, wnth frozen lakes nvers and 
seas, recall Labrador Cool summers, wnth 
spells of brilliant sunshine recall Quebec 
I or Lapland v' Arctic Lands 


Vegetation Naturally, a forest mainly 
coniferous , part of tlie great belt of forest 
which extends from Sweden to the Amur 
lowdands Pasture and arable land find 
place in the forest clearings 

Products Timber, ivith all tlie by- 
products, pulp and paper, turpentine and 
resin , potatoes and alcohol , rye and 
other hardy cereals , dairy produce and 
eggs , flax and hemp 

Communications Waterwa}'s in sum- 
mer, primitive roads railwa}^ designed 
m the south to serve alien interests 
before the advent of independence 

Outlooli With Switzerland and Den 
mark as exemplars these newly -freed 
peoples arc entenng upon a period of 
golden opportunity 
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Japan’s Island Colony in the Pacific 

by Owen Rutter 

Aatbor of Tbroogh ronm^a, etc. 


F ORilOS V or Taiwan the I land 
etdonj of tltc Japane^ Emptre. 
K M it were a atepfpinp atone 
between Japan and the nidippme* 
and where the Paafic Ocean be 
comcf merged In the China Sea. It baa 
an area of 13^)44 vjoare miles — near!) 
twice the tire of ^^ak 3 — and U shaped 
fomethlng like a great plom 24 \ nuks 
long and 76 broad the soatbera p«un 
tula forming the italk. 

The formation of the Wand U eo 
peculiar that the Chinese geographer* 
of old belj«\*ed It to have been en m^ b> 
dragons plooghing up the earth undo 
the tea Throngh the centre from north 
to Math runs a continooas moontam 
range the oatrtaruhng peak ot which is 
Mount Momson or Mtitaka (14.. 7* feet) 
the highest mountain In the Japanese 
Empire. This range di\idcs the Bland 
Into two distinct parts. Its rpurt run 
cast and west on the east lhc> form a 
region of highlands whkh fall stecplj to 
the coast in some places forming toefcy 
cllfls whkh tower sheer 6/»o feet 
above the sea wWIc OQ the west the 
moontalns slope gently Into lesser 
bills, and thence to plateaux and fertile 
plains. The result of this formation is 
that there arc no natural harbour* of any 
Importance on the cast coast and no 
navigable river*. On the west and north 
the cotxEtioos are more favourable. 

** BesolIIa] ltt« of tb« PortaSocM 

The Japanese have improved by 
artificial means the harbour* of Takow 
and Kedung although the Tarasui I* the 
only nver navigable by stcfttncri for 
any dhtance. It was the sight of 
th^ smlfing plains and placid streams, 
with the hills rising In the background, 
that caused the eaiiy Portuguese 


navigator* to call the Island ITha 
Formosa — the Beautiful Isle — os tl>cy 
sailed past the western shorrs 

The plains too have been rendered 
fcrtDc b) the washings from tbc hills and 
contain extensive ollovul ikposits of 
considerable depth and since Formosa 
Is tho centre of a volcanic chain the soil 
throughout is unusual)> nch. 

CUmi ^ m sad D««p 

The tropic of Cancer almost bisect* 
tho Island and the Japan Stream washes 
Its eastern shores. In tho south the 
climate h tubtropkal but in the Dorth 
and eastern hiDs the climate is colder 
but snow is rarely seen, except on the 
mountain peaks in winter tho rainfall 
is well dislrtbotcd throughout the jTar 
with showers daring the sammer months, 
though Keclung is one of the wettest 
places In tho whole world and Fonnosa 
Strait Is subject to terrific stonns 
Tbc dlroate u a hcaltly one both for 
tho white man and the Japanese though 
malana is not unknown, but the Muthern 
part of the island is pleasanter from 
October to April during tho north-east 
moQSOon while the dunate of tlio north 
Is better during the south west 

The warm damp ciiraatc naturally 
resulted ha the Island being dad origin- 
ally with luxuriant forest much of this 
fell before the Chinese settler* but much 
ttlU remains upon tho eastern hills. It 
contains many ipedea of commercial 
timber most valuable of whkh arc tho 
oak cyprea cedar and camphor laurel 

In the forest regions of the cast the 
larger mammals of the Wand are mainly 
found. Some of these, *Dch as tho 
Tibetan bear (Ur*us tibetonus) are allied 
to specks found in tho Himalayas or 
nortbem China other* such as Itw 
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pangolin or scaly ant-eater, to those 
of the Malayan islands Wild pig and 
deer abound, while the clouded tiger 
(Fehs nebulosa), the flying squirrel, 
several species of civet-cats and the goat- 
antelope also occur Snakes are common, 
and there are many species of birds — 
thrushes, starhngs, woodpeckers, 
pigeons, partndges, pheasants, owls 
and others — several related to birds 
livmg m lands far distant, others pecuhar 
to the island 

On the west there is httle natural 
vegetation for nearly every acre is under 
cultivation The first agncultunsts in 
Formosa were the Cliinese They 
brought nee seeds with them and their 
methods of cultivation were so successful 
that the island became known as the 
granary of Chma, and now the western 
plains have mile after mile of terraced 
nee fields which provide an annual crop 
of 40,000 tons Half of this goes to feed 
the local population and the remamder 


IS exported to Japan and 
foreign countnes The 
Formosan fanner has 
alwaj^ had conditions 
in his favour, so his 
methods are still pnnutive 
and he takes httle pains 
to put back into the soil 
what he takes from it, 
but by means of exten- 
sive imgation works the 
Japanese authonties have 
increased the annual out- 
put of nee, improving its 
quality at the same tune 
Up - to - date methods 
have also improved con- 
siderably the cultivation 
of sugar which is one of 
the most fiounshing forms 
of agnculture in the 
colony , much has been 
done by obtaining from 
the Hawaiian Islands 
cuttings of cane which 
gave not only a greater 
yield per acre than those 
introduced by the Chinese, 
but also a considerably 
higher yield of sugar per ton of cane 
As well as nee and sugar the Japanese 
found tea in the island, also mtroduced 
from Chma Both soil and climate suit 
the plant well, and it is cultivated ex- 
tensively in the plateaux to the north, 
drams and terraces bemg constructed 
on the hill slopes to prevent the fertile 
top-soil from bemg washed away 

Formosa is situated too far north for 
coconut trees to bear weU, although they 
thnve on the httle island of Kotosho 
or Botel Tobago, a few miles ofi South 
Cape The tapioca plant, the areca-nut 
and the silk cotton tree also grow m the 
south Tobacco is cultivated by both 
the Formosan Chmese and the abon- 
gines, also ground-nuts and the so)^ 
bean, harvests bemg obtained twice 
a year m the central and southern 
districts There are unlimited possi- 
bilities for sisal hemp and such fibres 
as ]ute and ramie, while pmeapples and 
bananas abound 
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In Uct both toQ and climate are so 
favourable that the Wand Trill grow 
almost any tropical and sobtroTiica] 
product. Its possibilltie* have not been 
folly exploited ai>d the aniboritles by 
establahlng crpcrinwntal g^erts have 
pnrvcd that coflcc manj neic frnit trees 
and etm American grapes will grow 
They have also Introdnced fertQtscrs and 
labour saving devices and b> prnctkal 
example have gradoally Induced the 
cocsm'sth'e Chinese to adopt sdentlbc 
methods of agnculiore. 

The most Important minerals In 
Foemoja ore gold, sfl'.'er copper coal 
petroleom and sulphur ^tost of these 
occur to the nortbem part of the island. 
Gold is obtained washing tbe alltn'ial 
deposits of tbe rivers and b) mining 


quarti silver Is produced in nnim 
portant qnantitlea, nhOe copper has 
been found In dose proximity to the 
gold deposits Coal is more widdy 
distrfbated even being found iJ\ the 
Pescadores Islands, whw total area rs 
only 44 square miles off tbe west coast 
although the northern outcrops have so 
far proved the most s-aluablo scs'eral 
sulphur pits exist in the north while 
IndLHatiooa of petroleum base been 
found In sestral parts of the island but 
have not been siorkcd citcnsn'cly 
Indeed, so little c.\pl<xcd ts the eastern 
territory that it is ifficult to estimate 
Formosa s srholc mineral nealth. The 
future seems to bold great possibUitics 
Tbe ri\TT» oo tbe east coast are known 
to carry gold and in the mountains 
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CRENELLATED PEAKS DIMLY SEEN BEYOND GRACEFUL BAMBOOS 
In Formosa, as throughout the Orient, the bamboo figures extensively in the social economy of the 
people. Were every other means of support, except bamboo and nee, to fail, these two plants 
would supply the necessaries of existence Houses, agricultural implements and many domestic 
Utensils are principally fashioned out of bamboo while the green shoots are prized for food 

from which they run may be fudden shores are already productive, for they 
parent reefs more valuable than any aSord a hvehhood to numerous fisher- 
that have yet been found. It seems men and teem with bomtos, turuues and 
probable that when the unexplored fngate mackerel, while m the western 
part of the island is sufficiently ojiened waters are found sea-bream, grey muUet 
up for adequate mmeralogical surveys and rorquals The Japanese, by insti- 
to be made other valuable minerals tutmg motor-driven fishmg-boats, have 
may be discovered, caused remarkable progress to be made 

If the hiUs of the east coast hold m the fishmg mdustry, for the primitive 
hidden treasure, the seas that wash its Formosan craft are httle more than 
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the collectors’ work being one of 
great difficulty and danger owing to 
the truculence of the abongines in whose 
temtoiy'^ much of the camphor hes 
The main occupation of the Chinese 
Formosans who form the bulk of the 
population IS, however, agnculture 
From the earliest times the soil has 
afforded them their chief means of 
hvehhood They brought their methods 
of nee cultivation ivith them from 


of the soil They also plant sugar and 
tea and their domestic animals are 
water-buffaloes and pigs 
Most of the nuning is in the hands 
of the .Chmese Formosans, though the 
large enterpnses are financed by Japan- 
ese capital, only Japanese subjects 
being allowed to engage m the mdustry 
Veryj^ much the same state of affairs 
exists m the manufactures tlie Chmese 
Formosan is the labourer, the Japanese 



AMID THE LOVELY GROVES THAT ABOUND NEAR TAIHOKU 
T'l^o cactus hedpes ga> with con\olvulus, fuschia and many other wild flowers border the lanes 
Their blossoms st'ind out bnlliantly against tlic green background, \\hilc o\crlicad the bimboo 
rears its statcl> plumes and throN\s a grateful shade across the path The slender stems nod to 
c\cr) \\a)a\arJ \Mnd, letting Otful gleams of sunsbmc pla> upon the flo^vers and foliage bencalli 

China, ploughing the inundated fields the master The chief mamifaclurcs 
vith the aid of Ihcir m atcr-buffaloes and are those of sugar and camphor There 
planting out the young shoots from arc some forty-five sugar refineries vith 
the nurseries by hand, the women up-to-date machmciy', all owicd hj 
working as hard as — ^perhaps harder p^^atc companies Camphor, on the 
than — the men The holdings rarely other hand, is a go\crnmcnt monojioly, 
exceed two and a half acres, but m the with a central factor}' at Taiholu, 
southern distncts they arc made to the capital The camphor ls obtained 
yield three crops a year and in the m the first jihicc bv chipping smdl 
north two — a proof of the farmers’ pieces from the trunk in the fon st 
mdustr)’ no less than of the fertilitx The chips are heated m small slovt-S 
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nrctfd n«r the tlmlxT workings until 
lhf> Ei\-c on a N-apow vliKh 
into a cnTMV'n<in< Ijox and there taken 
the fonn ot tinj mhitc cr>ntals Tbenc 
CT>*>tjJn ire riroo\TJ from the 1*ox 
packed m and funearded to tlte 
factorj ubore tlw mule matrml « 
cleaned and rrcryntalli'^ I > a modem 
di Idling; plant It in then ul jcfinl 
to pix-n urr wliich itwann 

the cT>^tal arc irm formt 1 into 
the familiar opaque cilies mliKh are 
tlirn parketl m Wd lined ImM-n r a 1\ 
for export Form *sa contr dn the VL wid 
vrpplj of camphor ami in Oirrmal \ian 
the mooopnh bnnfjs m a rcainue of 
more than {^oo/ioo 

Tltc tnanuficlore of <aU opium, 
alcolid ami alcnbolir licpjnrs i a 
pm emmenl mooopob, The <alt n 
obtained bj tl»e r\aporatton of «ea 
vat r either In Kalkiw n'al Uj the 
actwn of the tun or in pan^ let orcr 
fomaec^ Tlie optum fictorj i at 
Taihoku here b«3th opium pa ic aitd 
morphine arc nunobeturrd the {rirmct 
for local CDQ^axnpuon mhieh n carefnll) 
controlled the Utter mauiiv for export 

kloMpoIr flliie* xl itn 

The roonopnj) iijitetn althoacb U 
ma> tend to dtvxmrape hcaltUj com- 
IKtiOon (Uminate^ tltc middleman «‘ 1 to 
in FoTTTKwa pU)** a hrpe part m the 
lea Indufli^ — the onlj one uhich tb« 
Japanc*e haiTj not got completely in 
th^ own hands. The tea export 
business ts almost entlrcl} In the hands 
of fordgnert »ho throng to Formo^ 
for the ten scasoa and there are &ho 
mimcToas Chinch and other mlddleiBen 
nil «nxk«s for a finger In the pic » 
that although the consumer has to pay 
a high price the profits of tlw producer 
arc mtscrablj tm^ 

Tbo gox emment of Formosa has 
daring Its tn-enty-dght years of occopa 
tion done a great deal to nnprovc 
commonicatlon*. There arc over 6,000 
mik* of pobiic roads connecting town 
with town and a trunk road whWi will 
run through the island from north to 
south is contemplated. At present Its 


place is taken by the railway which 
tuns (resn Kcelung toTak-nw a distance 
of 231 mile this IS a state line and 
lias extensions which bring the total 
track up to 500 miles In addition to 
tbi ilicrc arc o\ cr I 000 miles of pnwtc 
lines mo 5 tl> of narrow gaugi fjr light 
railway The lull bstnet where u 
lias so far I>ecn impracticable to build 
cither mads or raUwa\-s has been 
opened up bj means of poshors on 
light tmllcy bncs 

Cemm I trrMl ud Fxl rwal 

For IT tux’ connexion with tl>e out 
•ade work! thi. gmimm nl ha ub- 
idiscd the two main Japanese lines 
and teamers run from the ports of 
Takjw and Keelong at frequent inter 
sal to Japan and the China ports 
The towm have Ixen luiked up with 
tdepliono and tefrgraph and tbw are 
wTtriess rtatwm at Kedung tn tbc north 
and near Takri* in the vntli 

All the mtcmal coenmonicatKim are 
craployrd for the transport of produce 
Buff do cam plod along the roads with 
Om produce of the former tbo rad 
wjsx. carry the sugar and timbiT from 
the south GunplioT comes from the 
hills by pusji-car bat owing to the 
shallow nsTTs little water transport rs 
possible In the summer mouths ocean- 
going steamers call at Keelung to load 
lea cargoes for America. 

Nrw Prowwrltr — d n Jap« 

The good shipping icmcc between 
Formosa and Japan and China has made 
It possiblo to build up a thnsing export 
trade. Formosa is self-*upporting In 
most ol tlio cornmoditic* slw produces 
and has a largo balance axxdlabk: for 
export The chief exports in order of 
tlicir Importance are coal, ten, tmgar 
camphor fibres rice bananas and 
alcohol the principal imports being oU 
cake cotton and silk textiles crude 
ophim salt, kerosene oil tobacco Iron 
and maddnoy Tbo bulk of the trade 
is with Japan, 

There b no doubt that Japan has set 
abewt developing the bland with thb 
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aim in \\vn Not i% Ihrre dooll 
tint »hc ha< itKTmJnL In thin 
thirty jTirt the JajvmrM’ ha\*c »TnlrtI 
witntU-n few n4ofnci of ItVe wrr cnuld 
hmr uch pfoptT-.x In vj dtort A p« rvxl 
Tltcj lu\c Iran frinn^l lh« i land from 
a adihrnrs*. Inin a tlinnns tli-pentlrnf> 

Not lea t omonp thnr aclgn-rment' 
art the unjntnTm nu tlm lia\e mide 
m the sanitary cnnilitiont of the tm-nt 
ami xill-u^ The 1 urmnsan fatmeft 
hvr rmicb ai thn hi\ c\ r luctl AH 
(TiTT the pUmt ma> l*e vrn tbor little 
bnrar<tfad mth wallt r»f and iwtfn 
of thatch prt with a towrrmp f<nce of 
dnsclj ^tUnted I \tnhno Hut tl»e c n\ 
dilknn of the vilUpo anil tou-n nhwh 
darinp tlie Clanev ocrupaiion »cfr 
indr^eriliaWy fiUln have l>em vaitl) 
munmrd. lla' l<«>c much to 

dimlnate the oatbrrak.^ of mallpot 
and clvolm tlut foravnl> *Aet>t tUn»m;h 
the i land hie a fir Tin: mam lonrn— 
Titon tlie wiutiKtn piri Taman the 
aoamt capital Kapi and Taicho ate 
«tU Utd out thooRh of tbr 

modem bQiWiop< ate far frwn beautiful 
and in ilr con truction of a capital 
that ^ha^ be isofthj of tlic col-mj 
nefihcf patni nor mnnej latr U\n 
^prrd. tfi that Tailiolu h deMgivtl on a 
ftrn r fcak than any di) m tlie e mpirr 
witti »odi wWe trret< ipinou^ parVt 
and public buililinp^ aoohl not d« 
prace any capital In the aorld. 

The population of Tonnoa h |o<t 
under ooo— r>carl> thirty to the 


Mpute mlle--T74A>n of »hom in 
the capital The mhabiunt^ fall into 
four ihitinct da m the Japanev' 
nomlKTinp *ome 175 noo mcMofmbxn 
po to hnonn^ not a^ vntlcTi or coloni^ti 
but Curopcans po to the Cnnen 
Coloniot— at pnemmetjl *4rvant mrf 
rhant or planters the hornKK.irr' 
de^orndantH of the onpmal Cbinc-e 
«-i!len nho number 3 500 ooo and ba\*c 
b) thtir industrv contributed UrEel> 
to the uccc" of tlw japanevr ^noo 
fompnrtx amnop iihum ate mchided 
oil Ciiinrv uho are not Japanese citi 
rens 1») birth or domicile and a few 
I omjK-ans and \mmcans n-presenta 
ti\Ts of consular *<TvKt^ and com 
itierojl firms and mi mnjnra and 
b ily ilic abonpme* of nhom there ate 
aj»pfOTima|i 1 > ijnooo These are al 
mo^l all to l*e found m tlic ea*trm 
hdl mhiiU t llie^ vvere dnven in former 
jrars In the incominp ihIc of Chinr«c 
settlers Tbeironpin ualmost ceriamh 
(rum tbe mainlmd of \ la and in sue 
colour coliurr and intellipence tlurv 
are aim to the aboncincs of Borneo 
tbcMala^ I etim ub and tbe I’hdijTnnca 
The) ha\c been found Ifaciabic b> 

1 uiojsrans and the Jajanrs< bj both 
watlilr and peaerful method^ have 
auccceded m subiomp manj »bom 
tbej now educate and cTKOur 3 i:;e to lead 
useful lisT» Imi numlifis *till remain 
an'obdued and their Tua&cation 15 the 
most serious problem the Japanese hast? 
to face m Iheir libml colony 


FOR UOS { GrOGRAPfliC il SU U 1/ 1R^ 


SaJurti ThnsUm A rWeo rWric (roca 
a satmanne pbifnnn. a t\-ptcal l^uiflc 
Ocean coa Ul form tion, formlnir «ith 
Ispno arxl the Lo Cha I a festoon of 
Winds alocip the real conlmenUl e«Ite 
{cf tancouvef I) A steep, scarped 
edt^ bees tbe l*acifk on tbe east. 

U mMU 0 hJ I f/tfUJi 9 n InsuUr dlnuite 
*»iU aa/mner rams (ct Soulfi Cfuaa) 
warn (cf Ilennoda ) The east ts tfw 
rtmy sMe and behu( raoontaJnous ts cltd 
»rth virpio forest (c/ Jfadjfpiscar} Ihe 
kmer west has been settled too ami 
loo closely foe aoj oatonl vesetalion lo 
left (cL Ganpn aod \anp tso vaftej's) 
Camphor H the ma I o ru ton I prod net ami 
Is abnost a mcoopcJjr of tWs Wand. 


PnsJiteU Coot pohl aod petroteuro 
are the principal mineral rrsoorers Kice 

K China) cane npar (cf Java) lea and 
Its (iJ Idiilippmes) 

ConiM aitffcmj W D deseteprd 
■teamer sennee to Japan with ahich tire 
boltr of the trade is done 1 aJaaj-s and 
roail sersdce are beintr unproved. 

OntiAxl I*rohabJynocotoo\ ofeqms-a 
lent slxe can ctlu-U the desTtopraent nbkh 
ha* Ulen place UurinR the three leca )« 
■ince 1803 and pni-en ttalik politick 
cooditlnm the rata of pr og res s slioald bo 
maintained. This pbenoinenal prrmth h 
bound up ullh the npinsion of the 
empirr Urpet^ at tlw exrvw 
of China and her depomJencies, 
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varied land of FRANCE FROM CHANNEL TO MEDITERRANEAN 


notion of the superficial aspect of France 
\Yc sliall note that the ':Iope is exactly op- 
jiobilc The low - 1 } ing jilain^; of Flanders, 
Artoi";, Picardy, Cau\ Vexin, Valois and 
Braic cling to tlic escarpment of the 
He de France, and thence Champagne, 
the Vrgonne and the plateau of 
Lorraine ri'-c gentl}' tip till they reach 
the barrier of the Vo=:gi.s Between 
the ^ allot s of the Seme and of the Loire 
the land i-- m irked b\ a similar con- 
formation but the ciinc ls much lonit' r 
The hilF roll awat one after anotlii r, 
t.irtmg III 111 iL'ht from Soo to i 2ex» 
fett abene epi-lt\el till m tin \ O' 
thet atl tin an altitueh e»f i5f>) (nt 
^oiithw inF from tin Giro ide to the 
\Ips, the slop - an riiiieh mon 


precipitous From the terraces of Peri- 
gord and the Gausses we pass steeply to 
the central heights, which nse upwards 
6,000 feet abote the sea to descend 
again no less abniptlj towards the 
Rhone Beyond this re'gion past the 
Dauphine, we come to the lower s]o{x‘> 
of the Mp'., which nst iipsharpK to tin 
realms of the ceerlasting snou-. 

file birdsctc i lew whnli (‘iiablis iis 
to tike m the conform ition ainl sup> r- 
ficial asp-rt of the land aio) afford' 
an iiulie itinn of its i^i oln^ic il foim itntii 
Tin most not dill ft itiirenei dial bv a 
sur\t\ eif tin (ountrv is its nntril 
rnetimt unoiis sisttni Mtuatid i> 
\inertne b'twisii tin dwtrici t dl-el 
tin Limoiisin and tin Ctemri' fin 
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and industnal plains of 
the north To the Massif 
Central belong the basm of 
the Gironde and the plains 
of Toulouse, which hnk 
up with the plains of 
Languedoc Lastly, to the 
east, on the hither side of 
the Alps and the Jura 
mountains, the long valley 
of the Rh6ne and the 
Sa6ne, openmg into the 
plains of the Rhine and 
debouching on the Medi- 
terranean, give access alike 
to the Massif Central and 
to the Parisian Basin 
Such is the composition 
of an entity whose vanety, 
harmony and cohesion are 
unequalled m any other 
part of Europe 

If now we consider 
France in relation to the 
surroundmg regions, we 
shall see that she is the 
goal, as it were, to which 
aU Western Europe con- 
FlNE CARVING ON A WOODEN HOUSE AT SENS verges On the one hand 

Standing at the comet of the Rue de la RSpublique this curious the plam of northern 

house IS remarkable for the old beam on which is carved the France the SchlstlC plat- 

genealogy of the Virgin Sens is on the Yonne and has a *r t. -ni. 

beautiful Gothic cathedral begun m the tenth century eaux Of the Klune, tUe 

massif of the Vosges and 

juxtaposition of two opposite and con- the Black Forest, the Jura and the 

trasted regions— the Parisian Basm and Alps, all find their termmation there 

the Massif Central On the other, she leans agamst the steep 

The Parisian Basin appears as a green slopes of the Pyrenees, the 

region of hydrographic concentration northern facet of the Ibenan peninsula , 

AU the principal affluents of the Seme while on her third side she comes nearer 

converge there From Pans, which is than any other country' to Great Bntam, 

only about sixty feet above sea-level, and the close relationship of the two 

the ground nses m aU directions, countnes is displayed without mterrup- 

culmmatmg eastwards m the Vosges tion from one bank to the other of the 

The Massif Central, on the other Channel which separates them 

hand, is a region of hydrographic This descnption enables us to appre- 
dispersion From it descends the Loire ciate the wonderful diversity of the 

and its tnbutanes, the Charente, the characteristics of France and the happy 

Dordogne and the important tnbutanes proportions m which they are distn- 

of the Garonne buted There wiU be found scenery to 

AU the other parts of France denve the taste of everyone Of mountams 

their significance from, and are attached there is every vanety, from the lofty 

to, one or other of those two To the sumnuts of the Alps and the Pyrenees 

Parisian Basm belong the agncultural to the naked domes of Auvergne and 




WESTERN F/MJAOE OF AMIENS OATHEORAL WITH ITS ROSE WINDOW 
Amm »Uad ca tW Socux uid h tk Mt I o4 thi Snmroe It h u Impnrtut 

■unstjirtwTiix Md diOnlnickiff waUr tu kMo«lri«a Indodmc t^dmuaf and uearki/f tntOn 

a/ TTt t utd LotWif Tb« bolUini to tbs dtr u Um C<3tkl« catbcdnl wbKk was 
bailt maiolr to tbr tUrtcmth mturx and t* lamari- bl* for hi lice aod wooderf 1 ttncswer k 
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CHURCH OF NOTRC CAME OE FOURV)ER£ PROM THE EAONE AT LYONS 
At U»e<wdar«c««< tAe L>e««Htb« t^lrddlr B Tranr* nil 7 cvnincrf ftnt 

tmiMruac* br K p^ltmoo (*9 t« fal«H Ub bctf qa >v luf« Mtaie 

tmny tT«Be cAirtfy tb« cntr* o< (ba »JV tndr K ka n y Bdninn mb 

tromor^ cs^WvrBq:. yV«tnul aiKl vtaoMUla »«rVs r^tlrry iri lealbrr and trc«n| 


ihc bald top* of tbc Vo.gci. PUms and 
opUnds htib and dale* aUmutc m 
charmmg sequence. Great ni'rrt and 
numcrou* streams uatcr tbe cotmtry 
and almost all of them have esttmne* 
ubose depth and extent alTord odmlraWe 
ibdtfT for shipping The seaboard is 
soffidcaUy extenine to offer eva> 
eiample o< coast scenery The wild 
gnmdeor of tbe rocks of Dnltany tbe 
softness of its dimate, ha verduro and 
the colour of the sea have woo for h tbo 
name of the Coast of Emerald. Tbe 
loog Bne of sand dimes which stretches 
from tbe Pomte dc Gras'e at the mouth of 
the Gironde as far as Diamts and the 
Spaidsh frontier past the beatli country 
or “ Landes of Gascooy so rich in 
pines, is kiwwn as the Cite d Argent 
the Sdw Shore. The Mediterranean 
coast b divided bto two porta, both of 


them psctdicsqoe though not equally 
wefl known The part which extends 
from AfWrcs to the mouth of the Rhfioo 
forms a long succcssKin of lakes and 
pools fringed with uncj'ards forests of 
ilex and olm: The other part from 
MarvaUe* to Mentone b edobrated 
throughout the world tmder tbc names 
of tbe Cfite dAznr and the Risiera 
Its Qatimil beanty and its dinutc aflord 
an IjTCsbtlblc attraction to viston wbo 
ore able to escape from tbe rigours of 
less fas’oured regions 
The soil of Franco b wcD drained. 
The rain-water is com-ej’cd to tbe sea 
by nveis with num er o us tnbutarie* but 
the nveis are not long, nor in their 
vofmne of water comparable with the 
great rivers of Africa or Amenco, 
Their source as a rule fa at no nttj 
considerable altitude. 
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The source of the Seme is in the Cote 
d’Or, Burgundy, at an altitude of 1,560 
feet The Seme flows gently and \s ith 
many windings to Rouen and Havre and 
reaches the Channel after a course of 
485 miles I ts volume of v ater measures 
onl} 390 cubic yards to the second 
That of the Thames is still less, being 256 
cubie yards The Seme is navigable 
over a considerable distance amounting 
to the greater part ot Us course 


reaches the Atlantic by a broad estuary 
called the Gironde It is 450 miles long, 
and it also has a very irregular flow 
It passes through Toulouse and 
Bordeaux, wliere the tide is felt 50 
miles inland At Bordeaux the 
Garonne is 500 jards wide, and its 
depth of 20 feet allows large ocean-going 
vessels to reach the dock there Its 
volume of w ater, more than twice that 
of the Seme, is 910 cubic 5^rds 
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NORTHERN FACADE OF THE MAGNIFICENT CHATEAU NEAR CHAMBORD 
Situitcd m an eiiormou'; park over 20 miles In circumference, the Chateau de Chambord is said 
to be one of the finest Renaissance hou'^s m existence It contains over 400 rooms and the 'tables are 
supposed to ha\e accommodation for 1,200 horses One of its most unusual features is the sp’ral 
staircase, so arranged that one person can ascend and another descend without seeing each other 


Rising at an altitude of 4,510 feet m 
the Massif Central, the Loire runs for 
635 miles, with an average volume of 
498 cubic yards of water to the second, 
past Nantes to the Atlantic It is the 
widest and longest of French nvers, but 
its volume of water is very irregular In 
summer it goes nearly dry and enormous 
sandbanks appear m its wide bed But 
with the rams and the meltmg of the 
snows It rises to 30 feet above its mean 
level and floods its valleys On account 
of the irregularity of its flow, the Loire 
is only navigable for a very short 
distance at the end of its course 
The Garonne rises m the Pyrenees at 
a haght of 6,140 feet above sea-level 
Its actual source is m Spam, but after a 
few miles it passes mto France and 


The Rli6ne rises m the Swiss Alps at 
an altitude of 5,750 feet, and after 
flowing through Lake Geneva it reaches 
France, keeping for some distance m a 
westerly direction After recaving 
important tnbutanes it reaches the 
Mediterranean through a delta, which is 
contmuously encroachmg on the sea 
Its volume is veiy considerable, being 
some 2,860 cubic yards to the second , 
but it IS also very vanable, and after the 
rainfalls becomes a devastating torrent, 
often flooding the surroundmg country 
for miles 

Owmg to the great energy and the 
enterpnse of M Hemot, the French 
Prime Mmister, who was for twenty 
years Mayor of Lyons, a far-reachmg 
scheme for the canahsation of the 



CATHEDflAsU OF 6 ETIEHNE IM THt #kHC»tMT TOWN OF MEAUX 
fa tM drpartiant of 6*iBr-«t Uira** U»o itd Itliaam, U tltuM o« lA« ilxrtM TVra 

*• a Urn ir»4<‘ la cnta toA dtirf aB*! faav traUWi «bd f tnf ar* amaf urtvad Tin 

tbfdn] li Gothlo cdl&n of tbo ( rUibnUlr^alii cratarvi. b«t BJrrrd kf Un *Ut« rocrf al fb« 
"aoatk lowTT TW o«rU> towr U aso (nt Mth aad n-waauad on waUra 'rw« 
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Rhfioc was Kt on foot ItwooMtapply 
cicctnc currmt for the illumination of all 
tlv tou-ns ami xHUaprs along the nvcf 
b.\nk-v and would furm h 
potttT to electnfy all the mlwaj-s 
throoglwut tin* whole of Kwih-ra tem 
1 ranee. Ilj \inuc of itw silirme tltc 
mef wooJd become naMgahle right 
down to tl»r «ra and tlinnicli the 


FRANCE 

France which they water for a Urge 
part o( their coor^c. 

The ramfall condiiiom cocTfTwod m 
a large measme to the grrat flimal 
ha^s. Th highest Cgiirm rreorded on 
the ram gaage o\ct 40 u«hr> annuallv 
ore in mountainou. r ptoo of the 
l>yrcnecs. the AIp< tl»e Jura llic 
C4f\*cnne5 and the Crntral ITat an to 



LOOKtNO TCftVAROS AVIGNON ANO IT8 PALACE OF THE POPES 
A^cv*» tind cn Ib^ let! took f>l Ibe Rbter n Um «h pvtmmt ol V tatloM 11 w 

dtuirW, duHt B caaarxwM »n)i fUk. -vd t «V la ceoauT ProJ*^ trvi n belter ijMm lor 
lu haterul niodjUooi arkl eitiutm rbr r3*tir«ci( the IHiyev ih (t haitleamti 

BuehtcoUttoert tfKl kitr tH, hai (be i>r«ara»cee1 Ue nllMT Iban patac* 


ind the Seme which are already Imked 
by a canal, would make a waterway 
muling the (Thannd to the llcditer 
ranean. Through tl>e Sa&oe also and 
the junctwo which mutej that nw to 
the Molbousc Canal It would bnng the 
Rhine into communicatkm with Lyom 
and llaiadBcs 

The Rhfue rtrra fer tome part cf 
Ita coarse along French temtory and 
two erf the major tnbutanea erf Ha 
krft bonk, the iloscUe and the kleusc 
come with the Schelde fFscaoi) from 


wbicb should be added the Larxlea. 
The RJiftoe Doam and the Lerrome 
slopes along the \*aJlci of ilie Meuse 
come next with 30 to 40 inches. The 
basins of the Garonne and the Lotre 
recovo more or less espial quantities 
of rain— that fa to saj about 25 inches 
>Tarly but the baun of the Seme, 
espeebUj in the Ik de France with 
Pam for iU centre, ne%“n: attains that 
hgorc. The average rainfall in Paris 
fa »a inches It fa cunoos to note that 
thb tow 6gurc is also met wiUi in the 
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vaHa'n H lb-* fccri arn! Ilte Ijttucik* 
wbcli arr imnrc the nK"t fertile 
ih incH h France ai mill a< m ihr 
phm pf Lan^nxtloc, Canurpnr aixl 
Iran ^hifli ate to W ranVxj anwOR 
the poor t 

Tl>e mcaWvr o< tlte rainfall i fTrii) 
trpilai It fall m all v-a»on» Imt 
«ilh a matlsol tncfeaw’ ihumc the <ol 1 
prrroJ TIk ratm I tmeen the qoin- 
\u\ << 'fc-ater arni vbe of ranvfaH 


^olepnr «hlch i' part of Ikrrj and h 
OKU cled Itj the brnl of titc Lwe 
vjnlh of Orleans the Lwl •» rshicli 
extent! «ouih of il>r Mnlor and Bor 
deanT dn»"n lo the UanV. of tlw \dour 
and IVwnhr^ l>ri\*rfn tl>c Si^jne the 
Kh rtic and the \tn of iIk* Jura 

ranjre Ihainapr aivl nffcxeMattoci 
lta\r aUra K t xlatmcd a UrRe part 
nf ilKHe mar^ir^ and transformed them 
into araWc Un^l <x >odUrnl 




ei»lO*ft*CVC view OF THC ucoitvau TOWM of VlU.eHEUVt LE6-*.VtONOH 
I kn A tftuT* l»i^ ts> liw rtrM tiwk H 11^ Kk nf of>fry> t \ itfHtj lb* rvtoiT-K)'v 

plU oT hf rfrp IfTWt o( \ « t»*^ ll «r rr 1 trUrt *4 IV 4 > mlr I 1 LJ pmtlcv 

fTFl 1 on U I wrtK^ •! lYosror •» | |b I ft SI SnUf l-u 1 baf ml mr pjt 

na I !■ iu«fr». on hIacI tai r*jrnr lli- Ih# tof ** iN^ nK nJ la TvOw 1 tunrt 


\arv^ enn uhTahlj lor example f»S 
Mtt (U)$ suffice to giic 33 j mchea 
to Marseill<.-i. bat rani nevdr 170 to 
obtain on!) 33 indies I2| da>*s of 
ram at Lj'oos five 33 incites, but 145 
daji at Clmnoni Fcrrand oolj ghe 
25 I Inches and ox dap al Berdesux 
25 4 inches. Al Sanc) 14O da>s r»\x 
joJt todies and i3o ilaj*! arc nmkd 
at Bn-st to obtain 31^ inches 

Owing to tlifa moderate rainfall tlienj 
are stry few majjhes In France They 
are found dilcfly In three tegwos. T!ie 

DU 


Apart Irom the Lal^c of Genes*, of 
uhich a large part U cothkIctcU a* 
witlun the French frcmticf Urrearebal 
few laics to France and mull one* al 
tJut In SastJj we liast the Lac do 
Bourpet a Bilk cn-ir 17 «]iure mfles 
and the Lac d Annrc) about ii Kjnarc 
mik-s and woth of Nantes the Lac 
dc Grand Ltru with a supetfick* of J4 
aqoaie miles. 

France enjoj-s a far more tempratr 
climate than other coonlnes sitiutcd 
In tire raroc latitude as the fuUowing 

lOj 
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ttmv'indnt; rvamp^ » J1 HiVrr pjrh K 
bi tin* <am^ Mmtrral lull 

mboTiA bi th<* aN-mi^* tftnpfta 

ImrfrJiJv ihr hrKlr-*t mnoHi in ih^ 
vrar rahtTnh.il »lMnntrr4lil 

U i I aluT-nhrit In Ih alWt 
month. JjmiTr> ilK-mrant mr^itwm 
I*3n •tJ7 4 I alurnhil »htlrn M mt 

rralil«nX^a Wwa 104 !ti mtar't 

mcjlcaJd ihat »h<i IjrTmn^i fm/rn 


for 140 dap fn tiv* jvar «hflf ilw 
®rinr hkc the Thamr^ fn-r/c^ Imt vrry 
nrdy TUH mlUjVA^ d clunatp h 
doe to thcviarra oceanic >»lmh hIikIi 
rradi Ub? coatt^ of France anJ mitigate 
the mmtcT^ cold Tlmt Jtnttanj and 
the Coif of C av:onj (Bwirntr) are ver> 
mdd in want r nhile m ^umtixT th jca 
brmcT afford a x-erj welcome rrbrf from 
the licat 

On llte »l>OTm of the Mnlilrrranran 
tlie ulnteTk are partlculailj mikL Tlic 
aNTragc temperature for tlw j\ar at 
Nice fa Go being 47 In Januarj 


atM 75 In Jiilj Tlie<c rradtnfrt 

lietoroe the tnoTT nntabtr if wc com 
pare tirm with lho*4 trenrrted m othi 
part< of Fraix- mbeh lead« ot to eon 
cinde tliai ditTf'iti'' of procraphtcnl 
ate beatnd up mth djvrrytir* 
of climate The muoniaHH ajt rrrtnrd 
with ts/w in tlie nJ 1 piv«l and ollov, 
of waiter pirtv Tlut impcrv-jon 11 
tnrtTTWtl liy t!te farl tint th* viRita 


ilim in thoe rrgkra^ ncMT Kem< to 
jlurolBT llant hruh and mc^l of 
Uk trees arc conUnuouslv, m leal avn\ 
never prtvmt the Uark apjx-arancc 
afforded lij Ih Tvgetatton in the 
DortliCTTi pros-Incrv, 

Hil^ albpTLN ailing dn-milt ir no 
Icsn a charjctm tic of th xcpttatlon of 
France whihcr natural or cultlvatciL 
TImtc n ‘orcely nn> naturjl \-egcta 
lion in 1 inner m\t tlir fnrrstr lhe<o 
an fotind malnl) In tin? n t and north 
ead (Ardeimrt and Champagne) and 
In the roountainoon diMrini of jbe 
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AMPHITMCATnC FnO« THC Atn. UONUUCNT OF AHTIQUtTY AT N1MES 
I l»TlkV {Ul» I U vnihfn I rt *»e*- c4 L wltotaUx ll» C# rntx^ la «h^ dT« Iroml nt 
Otnl. I*>*' Vnn»-s ^ ib^ rv»*l »i»l l«l<Tr*lin (Irrvli Axo^C IL^ urnTT'-ns 

K/<iiJarrmaH htlK» rwib'-mt ttnfLIib Ir* t>»t> r»IVat Ul r4pcr*<Ts«tV jlsiajhd tma 
trurr tlir br«l nd »r( wd r«ioiiri tnl Winr n ilm ( w 1 fnr tA ra.x' pn I 
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AIGUES-MORTES, WONDERFUL SURVIVAL FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 

Aigues Mortes is the most perfect specimen of a medieval town In existence The enccmte, 
completed about 1280, forms a rectangle of 600 by 330 yards — the walls, from 25 to 33 feet m 
height, having fifteen towers and ten gates , it was from here that Louis IX started in 1248 and 
again m 1270 for the Crusades Much of the neighbouring country Is under water 


Vosges, the Jura, the Ce venues, the 
Alps and the Pyrenees There are, 
however, some wooded distncts of 
considerable extent m the He de France, 
Burgundy, Morxmn, Le Perche, and in 
Picardy 

Lastly, there is the vast pme forest 
of the Landes, which, however, is of 
artificial creation and has transformed 
what was once a marshy and desolate 
tract into one of the nchest and most 
flounshing distncts m France The 
pine produces resm, which is a factor 
m numerous chemical by-products 
The forest of the Landes is under 
state control, and furmshes timber 
for mines and immense quantities of 
wood for heating The government 
also has control of most of the forests 
of the Vosges, Jura, Pyrenees, Savoy 
and the larch-trees of the Alps The 
state It IS, too, that is responsible for 
the systematic retimhenng of the Alps 
in the upper valley of the Durance and 
in the higher reaches of the Tam 


between the C6vennes and the Central 
Plateau, a work that has been proceed- 
mg for some years 

In the Alb&res distnet, at the eastern 
extremity of the P3rrenees, there 
are some considerable plantations of 
cork-trees 

There is practically no unproductive 
land m France The marshes have been 
fiUed in and dned by the plantation of 
pme forests , the poorer tracts of chalky 
or stony ground unsuitable for the 
cultivation of com, wheat or cereals 
generally are favourable to tlie growth 
of cork-trees and also of the olive and 
the vme, one of the glones of France 
The vine does not flourish in arable 
ground, in rich soil The chalk lands 
where there is but a shallow' layer of 
soil are best suited to its cultivation 
On the steep hillsides, where tillage is 
either difficult or impossible, where the 
rains make furrows m the ground, the 
vme clings fast to the soil, keeps it m 
place, filters the ram, and gives m nch 



PONT DC LABlUt OVER THC OllZy OOROE CLEFT BY THE CHCRAN 

A t4 r*if tJ vnlb •<»t T ■!»« All lii gUn lr% t M la 

mrovid^ t/T r>MDt Vn ^ pi-rb tn t«a»t n ttl irlaliy i aoo* auHtK tkn lU c4 IA« 
I"**! d* TAI 'r* » ptrriti n b*afig a1 7 ) rJ f »■« arm ni^ktr 

•bi-t amb b<Tr4K<Ti*4 jij (ffi Ml iIm UMlkTiirm p«« o< tb« Cl^ru 
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QUAINT OLD-WORLD ARCHITECTURE IN A CORNER OF SALIES-DE-BEARN 
Some ten mdcs north of Sau\etcrrc dc BCam (whence the ■5plcndid mow of the Pjrcnees ilhistnted 
m paqe 1932 is olitimed) lies Sahes dc Bdam, a small town with about C,ooo inlnbitants which 
dcrucs Its name from its salt springs, said to ha\o been utilised since the sixteenth centurj 
Dc-pitc the fact that the water is cold it is used for bathing all the jnr round 


abundance the unne uliich forms the 
Frenchman's faxountc bcxcragc and 
those choice and gracious xnntagcs 
uhich are celebrated throughout the 
whole world 

Ncvcrllulcss, the \inc docs not grow 
c\crvw\licrc in France It is not found 
farther north than a line drawn from 
St Na/aire at the mouth of the 
Loire to Sedan in the Ardennes The 
rirhf^t Mnf\ards ire those of 
t hampaunc, Biirgundt and Bordeaux 
The wines of Btirgund\ come chiefly 
from the oiiiie Valk\ (Cliablis), the 
Cote d Or (Be tune) and from the 
distncts of M ironnais and Beaiijolais 
Tlio V nil s of Bordi iti\ (clarets) —at 
hast the clinin r ■> intam - — are pro 
ducid in th( imiiK'di iti iit irlibourhood 
of that iU\ 0,1 tile "-lojv's of the bulk-' 
of tin Garonnt uul the Ciirotuh llun 
IS howexer an iininttrnijited succt-vsion 
of MiKvard.-> all along the Dordognt. 


the Upper Garonne and its tributaries, 
the Gers, the Lot, the Tam and llic 
Avc5Ton South of the Garonne, as far 
as die PjTenccs, the vine is cultnatcd 
also, and fiimislies the famous can dc- 
vie of Armagnac But it is to the north 
of Bordeaux, in the Charente dislrit ts, 
that the finest cognacs and “ fmo 
champagnes” are produced 

In the eastern pait of France and 
throughout the northern districts tin re 
are nunicrous hop gardens, ind Inur 
is the normal bc\ crage of the inhabit aii|s, 
IS cider is m Ihcardy, where orrharAs 
alternate with past uri -lands 

The ciiltn itcd surface of France i- 
82 per cent of the total, the non-citUi 
xated Is 12 f)tr cent , and the non 
ciiltn.ible onh b fur ct nt '1 he <nlU 
\it<d fmrtioii Is ciividtd into (il!ar< 

1 inds f)2]Krr(nt , wiukIs indfoU'l'- 
19 ju r (cnt , iialiir il nu ulows illd 
gr islands 12 p<r Cfiit Min card- 
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BCHCATH T>iC WATCH TOWER OF THE ANCIENT FOOTREM OF FOIX 


iMrt kTof tSc-rtiWf ^ 

U rw I *Ml* wbkb ♦Ui.'t |n»t41r« (>rrrtwt<»*t fw% igo h-n H|h It rr rf mfrit icnafl 
Ud«t iv» mi iw tiTwa k ib^ cnmnwrr^l *M •Jmi blntty crtitr* t> o-t« W-r I kd Irttl, but 

U talrmt li Mintf bnt4.4^ tA rr^lm im iim n>auittc«a7 tlta tM il oecbAt 
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Towcns ANO AAUPARTS OP CARCA$»ONNt 8CT ON A HILL 
T1 « AkrlolcUtair^ vmui* I m utlm m la r<^l rn multf 

( (fc I M «« »mpri'f*i Mr I <«t jM<U <lcn/ic iPr MOUV Act* I kr tortiAr tM tui 1) 

rnand ll»« 1 1 m ifr wilboul p IH « I «rnr*rvw^ tJtwom impirt pcKMrd 
b> M fr^rr Uu 6U) f •or t'^rr* tAdr-mfl by iw g >r» Unli wiib t 1 ori 


4 percent and llKrronimmK j percent 
« pul 10 di\efvr u<« connected with 
it^ncultorc Th« c’rtremr dnmon 
oi proptrtj in France an'd from ll>c 
fact that rVnee ll« Kcitdation properlj 
fs aocTKibfe to ill lhat IIk bu o( 
primoRcniturc has been ibolr^Ktl and 
that chiidren inherit from their parents 
In equal proportions. It thus happens 
lhat rural properties haw (o undirRo 
frequent parlUiocL Ncorl} three- 
fourths oi tlw properties arc farmed by 
tbor owners lhemsci\-ev Farms held 
on Jca*c amount to 23 per cent and. 
on tbe squirm of tenure known os 
mctajige to 7 per cent 
Of tbe total land oihIct cultivation. 
37 per cent fa dcs-of ed to t I»c growing of 
cereals 25 per cent being token up 
bj wheat 30 per cent by forage ond 
a per cent by Industrial crops The 


prmluctKin of ulteai lia bam dcs'ctopcd 
oml mj Ic fjmrral bj flltcnuting it with 
crops of faille food whtcli bcodits the 
whrut and improso the caitk 

^part Irom wheat ilicotliercropsarc 
\Tr> s-anrd but \ct> cliara*! rutic as 
foe rsampic maue which is grown m 
the *^005 wlhj in the l*jTimecs 
distort ond round about tlic Garonne 
where tlie beat and moMurc are 
especially bvourablc to it>> growth. 
TlicotbrtcisthcflaxofBnttanj Anjou 
Nord and the I aj"! dc Diux Iterap In 
Anjou cof/a in the i a>‘s dc Caur 
and Nord sugar beet and chicory in 
Nord in<\ French Flanden saffron 
in CallnaK and the southwest 
buckwheat fn Limousin wgetabk* 
fnnts in the 1 * 0 )*$ d \Yignon and 
Limagne tobacco in Dordogne to 
wlikJi must be added the culih’atkm 
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GLACIER’S INEXORABLE DESCENT FROM THE FLANKS OF MONT BLANC 
The pcrpctuil snow co\cring the loftier Alpine heights, "ridmll> consohdnting, is slouh forced !>> 
pressure -iboie it into the tallcjs hene-ith , one of tliesc impcreeptibU moving misses of ice is Hit 
Mcr do Glico formed b> the conjunction of the Tiltfrc Gi!ant ind Leehiu’c gliclen- Clearlv 
illustrited abo\ e ire the curt ed dirt binds resulting from tiie differcntnl glicier motion 


1 1- 1 * 

TINY ROCK GARDEN AMID THE StiOW CLAD DAUPHINE ALPS 
At an elrva t > i of ii'-irlv ; r i-i f< •-’ Ui'^ C d do I aiil4r>-t it a tavn irit Alfi n-' ri tl in li ■• 

' innir- a d ntntor 11 •• Alpit <■ j, inlrn > ' tl ** (.ft-n dih I iu\ r >ts t otit nnv 1 tdln' tlv fif r 1 
p^iiiptr- anri f.i tt o, .i‘ t /’iitTnj'iiti til »-itaf ),'’■- '>! f ► j' I’ r i ' i vo thutl' lutz/ft'-r *■• 

' til tl t ra-' 1 ri ^iit 1 rT->rt Ir I I > I ir"!! an } I t'ty jx- d i 
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<i In I tirx 1 *n 1 |li«- j-n !tf 

l»i^ i ja < limn 

Afw mt tf ( ! W JHTMT1 t t il»r 
j- TT nt « f rtKj 1 •*, »n.l n ! t 1 
tnJ>Jlr i)k rra; <tairr att I I t 
<-411^- f Jfirf m I 14 r n I in hr 
nfr-ik-iai 1 nrn i fo ajui •« 

rf Sivmu at Jit t tnt i i\ J\ ti>-il 
m in 1^3 1 m iJ>^ t ii <ir h in-i 
\uM-trTV' at I I nryli 1 1 r>>I<-r I a) 
atr U I <hvtl\ in CMnj i iti« 

( 4U Iht ar J Itnntr-1\ ih*- 

1) n; mi s: I tl>^ Mj" f v»t rr- 
f ihji fl rn |J»'‘ I*)irrKT^ h iiki 
iSri air namj nrnulf'-t nit nn- 
1 ii r> tncx 13\ m tlai- tlitn I itmnq 
iji tiLt i< \rnJV a »n ar»l rmW jtr 

trjrnJ n I tl n at I tl I^l^rN-x 
I m n ^ 1*1 It J»r Lunmi m 
r'l ihr IStminv rniU Hut f attil 
clr< ^ I imhK 'll <•} fl\ n \ thl r 
1 stnil. IIm- n 31 nt llrr \|jn **4% IT 
arvi JtUi j nJtt^ «fi hi tr^ini all 
nir tl^ r amtrj u a rpnuhtx m 
Utr Matrw ami ttra'rr 

1 iw*irj **4 CmI IW 

Tims t|jr aetrTilimal ptmmit nf llw 
\anms ili tttri nt I rarKc arr m 
*rr rfdaorr utlli tV \llioiis chitartrt 
i tK^ i( <hm.t(f ^ 1 atvl p« 4 rvjl 
frmntain »rth whrh mtttrc I ati 
(Vmnl llion 

(animjjJocal cativ^ oir n nIBin«mt 
to iIh* df (rihiitirtn 

Imlrt tml crntrnc Ilowrsrr th» 
nf coil (\al ■ iTqwTmJrnllni* 
mnumn «}u iIkt luxati^-r that 

ftmmx litj Is to In' fnoTXl no tbr pot 
in tin* minrs of I rjttsr tlif canals am! 
«4tcni-aj-s maVc it <1 tjlnablr at n Viw 
ccr-t Onl) In uclulntricls has It Imti 
ptr- iW to rstaUtsli IIk' mctaUarKical 
Indu tr) on a v-aV A crsiMncInK 
pruirf ot that Is aflorilrsl lij o cmn 
pinmn c{ Lrcralnc «i|li tin* I’jTrthrs 
ilr'lrirt TliP Iron tsntlji n( tlt«* An'cc 
arxl tlK IM untl.^ of lloocjq arc 
lumprful in tin Ir ilrvi hipm<*nt f»j coal 
transpictthlTiajltk-s >1,1130 lltriKoxIniUy 
of tho cDil mim-s on the ^lar ami tlic 
cole »ocbs (M llw Holir mak It 


tn t!»r m lariruprtl imla tr\ of 
|r«fam tn nn*l> tl lyrr-sars JikI 
f < it ctftl ftuna rs Tlir I ^raifw iron 
mit«-s r-tmluor a >1 1 1 that i nnt far 
iKTft if fi(t) nun «n I )o> of ore per 
annrnn 

T» iJtm t*J •‘♦tkiili r* 
n*^ t MiH tmjii trr lu attaint a 
I ii,b f H> 1 n mmi *‘iU. is mo 

of th*" piimii >! s. nrs w altli m 
I ijiir*' arvl j4 >** an rmm<nsil> rm' 
piitaot part »ti it m traiJr TN* 
mIV. ira J i Jiit» 1 no in tlx I jtms 
di tix t not f It fTi<ni tlx- mapn rx-iK-s“ 
4 tlx* Iflxax- > jIV > nitric u> rvrr^ f itm 
ami in r>ri\ Hxim tlx* mli3t>ltjnts 
rr»t ajksi ’tin 

W <0- fi% atr roannfaciturtl chv fl\ m 
tlx- mtih t mn 1 alvit LilH m tlx* 
\t htitvs (S Im) 10 CTumpiKtx* 
ilfrtio I an 1 aH m IHiilin iWn ami 
Lanj'V’ 1 r Mnn{ «fvJ fltx ar iruxT 
inilir V^ottrwnl Ilf S Ttd an 1 in \njixi. 
Matrv* ami llt^ Datipliuv' *n« cotton 
imlu tr> i> catnisl nn mainh m tlic 
r ifl Him hr* 1 J henm m tlw \ mpr-s 
ami *1 *Mtnt 1 iM-nrv 
TV nn n mix 1 of 1 an ii par 
tmiUtl) mh m manutacton^ of oil 
v«riv Ad nv moon qnininv of mann 
fartnml atlnW t> I’tmIncctJ thrrr 
from tV ^rr»^t c mU Ittss'-s, furniture 
ami p-rfinTH-s to mot c mptm-s ami 
clamical mit f )n:c-ttmR thm4* famom 
“artifirs t)r f arts which arc witbmif 
a n>a1 m tV wwld- 

I r«art « TmI Stwn l 
With an annul! pmJtKilon of Gfl> 
tnillwtn tons of iron ore I ranee nnqlit 
Ixxomc one of tV pTrjti:*>l manufac 
tiifini; cnontnrs In the » i»hl if only 
V conld pcoMdc hervU with a mfTi 
dmej </ furl hot as it i< jJie lias to 
fml l«T Ua t fomaces and foundries 
with etui frmii tV ^ar and coke from 
tV Ruhr In onl r to dril with her 
lmtm.nv*»]uanlltk-sof ore \s a matter 
rffact I ranee onl> produces 4 percent 

of tlic world* annual coal jtcW, and 
the h oliUped to Impon about Co per 
cent of her cormimption 
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ON WINGS ABOVE CHAMONIX AND THE MONARCH OF THE ALPS 
High abo\e tho floor ot the \ alley the aeroplane ■whence this remarkable photocraph was taken is 
fl\ mg m a south easterly direction ImmcdHtelj facing it is the stupendous Mont Blanc chain, 
rising to Its immense height of 15,780 feet, one of the roost mapiificcnt spectacles in all Europe, while 
far belov the little \illape of Chamonix straggles down the valley at the loot of the formidable heights 






ONE or THE UOST ANCIENT MLQRUA RESOnTS OF FRANCE 
Tb* pfet nf fq a * ilU« at Rocarn*iVnir ta tba dapitmtat cr< Lot i* d«liffathiJl nttuUd m Um nrkia 
0^ Ub Alcoa, tnundra cuftitr tirflt ioo levt m bmfbt. Bad t* cbm of u* oldat pUcM of pOcnm^o 
tn PrxQCO. it*aoted ciiar^ o( &. AiBBoow BAdClM^^ Ibe Vurn cron bi^ rock, roelMtl by b 
gr—no rtauoBM wbuli pOgnms p«afaQr uond on their kzwaa 
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Before the Great *r the importi and 
cipocti almoit balanced one another 
in value but comldcrcd from the pouit 
of \’lCTr of wei^^ht tbc export* an. only 
a8 per cent against 73 per cent import* 
France Rfla to Er^Und tuo nulhon 
quarter galfcm* of wmc. 

The most important trade relation* 
of France arc with Great Bntaln, which 
take* o\XT 20 per cent of her export* 
and iohI* her o\'cr 12 per cent of her 
import*. France h tltc Uilrd best 
customer o( Great Britain after India 
and the USA 

ith a forface of 212,659 aqoare miles 
France ha* a popolatwo of 39^10000 
to which mwt be added 850 000 h\ang 
m the colofucs and 578 000 h\mg 
abroad. The colomea possessions and 
protectorates of France cover a furface 
of 4,537,000 sqoaro mile* with a 
populatloQ of gjfioo 000. It b 
estrrnatcd that French i* ^ken b> 
about 70,000000 people. 

Dikae* ef BrvuoaU n«rv«« 

Tbc Frenchman docs not willingly 
leave hi* country Tbc population re- 
main* practically ctattonary and tlui 
condttCT of allalra give* nso to no 
httle anxWy N«vertheko\ certom 
ccooarairt* and erpfrts regard thk. 
•tobiUty a* one of FmiKc * pnodpal 
assets, as it means that rite Imut* ber^ 
to the populatioo which *be Is able to 
support. Now France as regard* food, 
IS practttally self-sapporting. which 1* 
tantamount to saying that onc-balf of 
the populibon feeds the other Thi* 
eqmhhriam of forces b of incompamblo 
value from the ecoaomic point of tdew 

Though France forms to wonderfully 
harTTKmicrQs an enbty there are, a* wo 
have *een etrongly marked difference* 
within her border*, particularly between 
the north and the south. The easenthU 
unity of France is, If we may so put it 
the result of a number of itraiglj 
contrasted eJemcnti. Northern France 
by reason of It* general characteristica 
B as rt were, a great circle round about 
Paris, the common centre, tho locus 
of the fluvial system ami of tho 


valley* through which the roads and 
later on the raibra}** made their way 
The characteristic of the French 
Republic H a poudfullj centrubsed 
admmstmtion and all state affan* 
are directed frorn Pons. Paris a tbc 
rcsidcnco of tho President of the 
Republic m Para sit* the Parliamait 
(Chamber of Dcputie* and Senate) 
in Para are found all the ministries, 
the Embassic*, the Cour do Cassation 
or Supreme Court of Jiatice, the 
Ccaaeil d Elat which orgaruzes tbc 
dctaib of public administration and 
mtcrpmt* the application of admuustra 
tiro law the Cow dcs Compte*, the 
contTolhog bodj of state expouhturc 
and the Acadermo, representing htera 
tore, ecKuco and the art*. 

AdmUilftntJra Dlftstoa* 

Before the Revolution of 1789 France 
wo* divided into 33 province*. But tbc 
Assembly Constituante proceeded to 
airT3 out a freah drvisjen by sphtting 
up tho country mto department*. This 
dmsoD B riili the baas of the admm- 
fatrathre government of France. Tbtre 
are at present 89 depertmenU. At the 
hend of each b a Pnffet wbo represent* 
Ibe government and fa assisted by a 
Coowfl Gfniral elected by the 
inhabitant* of the department. 

Each department i* divided Into 
aTTODdiaoncnt*, with a Scrua-Prifet and 
a Conseil d Arrondasement also elected 
by the inhabitant*. 

B«fl ReMtwar Byateia Ib tb* World 

Each arrondissciDeiit b drykied into 
cantons, cadi canton mto comniunes. 
The comniuoe o ruled bv a Consefl 
Municipal eketed by the inhabitant* 
of the comraunc and presided over by a 
maj’or There are 36 000 commune* 
In France. 

France a rqmted to have the best 
system of roud^y* in the wcrld. Thty 
total 37 000 miles, and are ^vided into 
three categerfas the routa natwoales, 
tho routes dfpartemcntale* and the 
chemins vnrintrux. The firri arc rrmln 
tained by the riate. the scccmd by the 
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departments and the third by the com- 
munes The waterways, natural or arti- 
ficial, have a length of 8,437 miles The 
water transport is equal to onc-third of 
the railway transport The regularity 
of the water-flow and the level nature 
of the countr}' has made it possible to 
create m the north a ver}' close net- 
work of canals Moreover, the north 
is a region in which industrial and 
agricultural activitj' is particularly 
intense and w’here the coal-mines arc 
most numerous Coal alone furnishes a 
large proportion of the material 
transported 

A glance at the different railway 
systems of France wall show better than 
anything else the importance of Pans 
as the real centre, or rather heart of the 
countr)^ for it must be rcali7cd that 
Pans is situated m the north There are 
30,800 miles of railwaj'’ in France 
against a total mileage of 20,155 in 
Great Bntain In 1857 fhe numerous 
small companies amalgamated into siv 
big groups One of them is now’ ow’ncd 
by the state, tlie five others are ow-ned 
by companies 


At present the air-port of Le Bourget, 
near Pans, is a centre of radiation for a 
whole cluster of great air routes, and 
the vanous air lines have amalgamated 
in a single company under the nqme of 
the Air Union 

Ever since its inception the air 
serv'icc to f\Iorocco has made uninter- 
rupted progress and since 1922 there 
have been daily departures from 
Toulouse There is also an extension 
from Casablanca to Oran and ser\accs 
from Algiers to Biskra and from Dakar 
to Kcj’cs in Senegal 

By a w'cll-dcvised scheme of 
premiums and subsidies the state 
contnbutes to the prospenty of the air 
lines and to their extension and 
development 

The harmonious vanety of her 
provinces w’lth all the graduations of a 
temperate climate, as w’cll as all kinds of 
landscape, soil, \cgetation, her agricul- 
ture and mdustr}’ more evenly balanced 
than m any other European country, all 
this multiplicity of cause and effect 
distinguishes France from the otlier 
great civilized nations of the world 


FRANCE GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions The Central Massif, 
the heights of Bnttany, relics of the 
oldest mountains of Europe Four river 
vaUeys — Seine, Loire, Garonne, Rli6ne 
Pans Basin is roughly the valley of the 
Seine Pyrenees and Alps on the boundary 
are parts of the great Eurasian east-west 
mountain system In the north-east 
France contains part of the Rhine — 
MoseUe-Meuse-Schelde system, phj'sically 
an intermediate boundary zone 

Climate West European in type except 
in the south-east, where Mediterranean 
characteristics penetrate from the south, 
mainly up the Kh6ne valley 

Vegetation and Crops Forest on the 
higher ground, cultivated on the lowlands 
The best wheat grower m Western Europe 
Sugar beet, oats, in the north , grapes, 
ohves, mulberry leaves, in the south 
Fodder crops for the widespread domestic 
ammals, and hence mdependence of 
foreign supphes of meat 

Products Coal and iron, on the eastern 
edge of the Pans Basin, promise a great 
development m the metallurgical in- 
dustnes Potash in Alsace Textiles — 
cotton and wool in the north-east, sdk 
m the Rh6ne valley Wine in Champagne, 
Burgundy and Aquitame 


Communications Penpheral coast ports 
— Havre, Nantes, Bordeaux and' IMar- 
seilles are the termini of the main routes 
radiating from Pans The Havre route 
includes the ferry towns — Dieppe, 
Boulogne, Calais — and leads to London 
and the Atlanbc semce The Bordeaux 
route leads direct to ^ladnd, the Mar- 
seilles route opens to the jMediterranean 
In addition land routes to Belgium, to 
the Danube and Vienna, to Swntzerland 
and Italy take advantage of openings m 
the land frontier The gates of Toulouse 
and Burgundy provide for cro^ 
connexions The nvers are not so useful 
as the Elbe or Rhine, but the canM 
system, especially from the Seine to 
the Low’ Countries, is of considerable 
importance 

Outlook France is the nearest approach 
in Europe to a self-contained country 
Her position w’lth reference to her meat 
African domimons across the Mediter- 
ranean Sea may be regarded as a comple- 
ment to her strong economic position 
Security on the mtermediate eastern 
frontier is a pnme necessity With that 
guaranteed, France has a measure of 
independence which is only comparable 
with that of the Umted States 
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GENEVA 


Lakeside City that Has Led the World 

hy Enncis Gnbblc 

Aalhor of Ctncr* aiwl lu Litonr> LaiwlmiiVs 


T Ur arraoltlw Canton o(Gcac\-a It 
onlj ioS»qtuirc mllrt Ittpnpa 
Utlon In 19^ miti-oroo llw 
population of the dty at tltr wne date 
bcmg ju I m-cr 1354>no Tlr*^ arr 
In Icrmficant ficum Imt tlic intcrr>t ami 
imi«ortancc of the piicc have a]»a)t 
Iwnn out of an proportKin to itt i»r 
TbcrjfioIlatTupo^fTcalrcadj focn v-tl 
Dpoa it »brn it rrat a little Urprr than 
IlttWorJ and not epute at larpe ot 
lUm tapir It hat n onUpie wtuatlon 
and hat lad a nniTcr fu tor^ 

Hmlt on tlv banks of the Hliiioe 
ikb<*tT raiitl> atan arrow Jt dirts from 
the UVe the dt> followt the courw of 
the rntr toward the point where the 
bTiTwn rmuVl) stream of tlie Arvr 
dese ndt fntn tl»e ^a\o) Rliaert to 
rolnglc with it^ bloc waters, Ilhasal'O 
expanded alonfi tlie ihoiet of tin* lake 
in the direction of tlte French froniiet 
on Uk one hand ami the Canton of \ aud 
on tbe other The phie-cUd slopes of 
the Jura ri<c behind it while from the 
lake front one looks up at the dark 
ndf^ of tlw SA-Vt (now chrolied hj a 
mountain railway) and sees in Uw 
distance tl»e Impotiof; snows of Mont 
Blanc, first Msited ^ lourl tt from 
Geneva— M lUiam M indhom of Fel 
hrlpg In NorfcJkthirc and Dr l*ococke 
afterwards Bishop of Meath — lets llun 
two imndred jrars ago 

OU Tot»» O t wort J hj ths New 
To the seeker after architectural 
antiqiutics the pUco b apt to be dis- 
appointing New boUdinp predominate 
palatial hotdi lining the kjkc shore 
white hloda of residential Hati broad 
boukn’axds worthy of Paris largo shops 


Jewelry and furs The new town m 
short wampt the old and much of 
tl»c old lowTi — nevTT much brger than 
^rulwwh — las bcin drmoJi bed Great 
fifrt reUtisTrlj as disnstrout as the Fire 
of l,ondon destrujvd a portion of it 
Italian stonemasons lu\-e bien called in 
to attack tlic rest and Kt up Imgc 
hull lings of miform uglmcss replete 
with moiWn cunvrmencrt in place of 
tlie pictuTTsqnc hut tnsaniury dwcUmgs 
of tlie past \i«aton who come to 
Geneva on shopping expeditions ma> 
pend a long time there without dis- 
co'tnng ilut it contaitts any oU town 
worth attending to 

tVWfv t Had OU Oram 

^tiD fomrthing of the old town does 
remain albeit masked bj this facade of 
modem masoTuy 

On the south side of the Rh6oe rises 
a lull — rather sleep but not Ntry lugh 
— cervered with liouses and crow nrf w ith 
llic towers of a cathedral Old Geneva 
Is over tlwre and up there — more par 
tlculariy up there One can rf one likes, 
ascend to the highest point by a flight 
of steps— the Depr^s dta Poq 1« fm the 
cathedral) — whkh rcealU an caiikr age 
Tbe hill was once fortified the harbour 
being defended bj a boom and the 
gates used to be locked at night Mas 
it not bccauvi be found himself locked 
out that Jean Jacques Rousseau ran 
away from home and embarked on hu 
career of adimturc ? 

Tlw walls were pulled down in 1848 
but the Promenade des Bastions still 
renunds us of them and s'anom old 
buildings packed prett) dowJy to- 
gether recall s'arious oU memorieSv 


stocked witJj oil kinds of merchandise 
and purticulariy well stock-ed with 


Most Dotsbic among them b the 
cathedral Itself a Gothic building to 
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college*. A Uttlo farther r tai K iv e d 
is the town hall of Florentine orchi 
tectnre approached b) an inclined plane 
Instead of a staircase enabling the town 
cotmcilloTS — grave ponderous and portly 
men — to be carried to thdr seats m 
Utters. It was In one of the halh of 
this building that the arbitrators 
delntred thetr Jndgement in the famous 
Alabama case. 

Just opposite is the Ar«cnal with ita 
HistorKal iluselnn and aomo of the 
nlrc* exhibited there recall the meraonea 
of a ver^ proud day m Genevan annals. 

Geneva it mutt be premiaed been me 
an independent repnblic early m the 
fifteenth century as the rc^t of a 
rev’olt against the rule of the Duke of 
Sa\*oy The struggle dragged on for a 
good manj years and prodocod lU 
martyrs Gilbert Bcrthebcr sbem the 
duJkje beheaded and to whom a racmonal 
haj been erected on an nlaud in tho 
Rhfloe Jean PtScolat whom the duke 
cansed to bo hong up in an absurd pos> 
ture in hit banqueting hah in order that 
ho T Tiigfa t watch him wnggling while 
he dined and Bonrvard who suffered 
durance as the Prisoner of ChiUoa. But 
m the end the duke was ejected 


The memory of the ejection rankled 
Tho recovery of Geneva continued for 
nearly eighty years, to be the fixed 
objecbST of ^e foreign pohey of Savoy 
and nt last m 1602 Ehike Charles Em 
manuol of Sa\Tiy made a desperate and 
treacherous attempt to rush the town 
at tho dead of nigbt That enterprise b 
known as the Escalade and the 
annixTrsary of its ignominiocis failure is 
still the occasion of annual rejoicings — a 
procession attired in the costumes of the 
period passing through the streets and a 
proclamabon commemorating the event 
being read by torchhght And m the 
Arsenal Ifoscum one b shown not only 
tho captured scaling ladders but also the 
cauldron which a worthy woman who 
was makiDg soup for an early breakfast 
pitched, with Its scalding contents, out 
of an upper window on to the head of 
00c of the duke B soldiers, to his great 
discomfiture 

That perhaps is oil that need be 
said about tho topography of the old 
Genci'a Readers who wish to follow up 
the subject must be referred to the 
works of the local antiquaries Bat one 
ma> remark before going on to speak of 
CDDtetnpOTUjy Geneva that tho aty 
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has gradually shaken off the theological 
and Puritanical fetters which Calvin im- 
posed upon it, and which caused John 
Knox, who took refuge there from the 
persecution of the Bloody Mary, to speak 
of it as " the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was in the earth since 
the days of the Apostles ” 

Not only does it possess a monument 
nowada;ys in the Salle de la Reformation 
to Cal\un who burnt Servetus, but 
another near the Hdpital Cantonal to 
Sen etus whom Calvm burnt , and 
the last of the fierce theological 
controversies which have shaken 
Geneva was that which raged over 
the wording of the inscnption to be 
placed on the memorial To such a pitch 
did tempers then nse that a local wit 


proposed that each of the parties to the 
dispute should be assigned a separate 
slab on which it should be free to mscnbe 
any sentiment that it chose 
Meanwhile the theatre, banned by 
Calvm and several succeedmg genera- 
tions of pastors, had estabhshed itself 
m the town, thanks largely to the 
cmhzmg mfluence of Voltaire and M de 
BeauteviUe, the French ambassador , 
and now there is not only a theatre 
but a kursaal, m which a nuld form of 
gambhng is permitted 

Divmes thundered their objections to 
both mstitutions As the result of the 
dramatic representations, they declared, 
young men and young women would 
“ occupy themselves \vith nothing but 
comedy and vainglonous display,” and 



OLD CLOCK TOWER GIVES THE TIME OF DAY IN PLACE DU MOLARD 
The Phee du Molard lies near the Rue du Rh6ne, a busy thoroughfare running parallel with the 
Grand Quai The Clock Tower recalls to mind a notable industry of Switzerland, for clock and 
watchmaking, closeb identified with the country, is gi\cn a place of honour among national 
industries, and since its introduction m 1587 Geneva has kept her reputation for fine watches 
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narrow strip of territory gave Geneva 
its increasingly cosmopolitan flavour, 
while the traditional discipline of the 
place, modified though it was by the 
moral and intellectual progress of the 
world and by increasing intercourse 
wath neighbounng peoples, generally 
prevented their acti%nties from becoming 
mischievous, and turned cosmopolitan 
tendencies into channels profitable to 
humanity at large 

Rousseau’s influence — his statue can 
be seen on Rousseau Island — began to 
count for more than Calvin's The 
philosopher was as proud of having been 
bom a citizen of Geneva as of having 
become the apostle of the Rights of Man 
His " Vicaire Savoyard " has been 
desenbed as "a faithful likeness of a 
young Cahumst pastor,” albeit a Cal- 
vmist who had lost his creed His spirit 
inspired the Red Cross Movement, 
initiated after the battle of Solfenno by 
Heniy^ Dunant, the Puntan mj-stic 

Other humamtanan efforts in the 
interest of such oppressed peoples as 
Greeks and Armenians v ere launched at 
Geneva in the course of time Inter- 
national disputes, like the Alabama 
trouble, were brought there to be 


settled by arbitration , while during the 
Great War Geneva became the clcanng 
house for the correspondence of 
pnsoners of war, as veil as of other 
movements for the mitigation of the 
horrois of strife So it came to be said 
with perfect justice of the Genevans 
'' Their state is the Republic of Jlan, 
of man vho being himself emancipated, 
jet proclaims himself the brother of 
the rest of humanity ” 

That IS the record which made Geneva 
a more appropnate site than Brussels, 
or e\en The Hague, for the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations Not 
only is it more cosmopolitan than either 
of those rival capitals it is afso more 
disposed and better qualified to resist 
the political or social pressure of any 
interested power Consequently, vhen 
the choice of the pow ers fell upon 
Geneva, it vas generally adnutted to 
be the best choice that could have been 
made, and little attention was paid to 
the protests of rival claimants to the 
distinction , and there the League is 
firmly established, mth its Council, its 
Assembly, its committees and its sub- 
committees, and its grave dehberations 
in the Palais des Nations 
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QUIET CORNER IN THE PLACE DE CORNAVIN, GENEVA 
^Thpre are few public structures of outstanding Interest in Geneva, despite the fact that the city 
IS a famous religious, educational, scientific and literary centre The principal secular buildmgs 
include the theatre and Athenaeum, numerous museums, a si'^teenth century toira hall and an 
' academy founded by Calvin The Place de Comavin lies on the Rhdne’s nght bank 







GERMANY NORTH 

Mid-Europe’s Far-stretching Lowlands 

by W H Dawson 

Anthot ot •* Geimuxy and the German*, etc- 


T HE phj-'tcal oipcct 0* North 
GcTTiunj u that of a pmcral 
onitj m tpitc of all <ir\'tTMtKH. 
Natorc might vvm to bate gorie about 
her work m that irpon in no baphatarcl 
waj her rough looln lia\T been fire 
tee and water with con\Tilsion and 
cataclj’vn of all lorU, but tlw rnult 
h a certain organic ccmplctcTics', repre- 
wnted to-da> bj a congener of tern 
tone* mhich form both geogn»ph»ciU\ 
and li>drograph»can> a fairlj well 
balanced and tclf-contained «)Ttem 
Polittcallj North German) a* here 
imderatood, ccmpn^ci almoit aD the 
*Utc* grouped bj I3i''man:k In the 
North German Confederatton created 
hi 1867 — in other word*, the wltole of 
Gennany with tlic e xc e p tion of part of 
the Rhine Protmee Ba\Tina W urttem- 
berg, Iladcn and Hesse The temtonal 
boundane* of this area are m the east 
Rasda and Poland fai the wuth tliree 
of the German stales Just named, with 
Ciechosloniku m tl>e south-east m 
the west HedLand and Belgium and m 
tbe north Denmark, 

Ecltp** ef Old SIoQ«rebIr« 

Pnaiia with ill tweli'e prorlnctSv 
naturall) predominates In North Ger 
many Wng twice as large in area and 
nearly four tunes as large in population 
as all the other states put together 
while Saxony to the soutL follows at a 
great distance both In size and number 
of inhabitanti. The other states are 
MecUenburg Schwerin on tbe Baltic, 
with Mcckknbarg-Strelltr to tbe cost 
of it Thunng^a in which seven of the 
old duodecimo states of Central Gcrmiuiy 
have been amalgamated Oldenburg 
lying west of the Weser with a broad 
frontage to the North Sea Brunswick, 
Anhalt, Waldeck, the Lippes, all these 


flt-e being cnchwcs in Prusnan temtory 
ond the Free CitKw of Hamburg (treated 
elsewhere) Bremen and Lubcck. All 
the old monarchies whether kingdoms, 
grand duchic\ ducliie* or pnncrpalitics 
ha\*c been rcorgamted on a rcpubUcan 
basis and to-da) arc known for tbe 
mo^t part as Free States tlnnigh 
m some of them tbe monarchical spirit 
IS *uI1 strong and onij awaits a favour 
aUc opporianil) for reasserting itself 
Till combined area of the North German 
icmtonca is about 143 000 square miles 
and lU population 43I millions, or ostr 
two-thuids iliai of the wlwlc realm 
The ratio of the Protestant to tbe 
Roman Catholic populatioo is about 
three to one. but In the Pnissiao 
pr o s T nccs of the Khineland. Westphalia 
and Silesia tbe latter arc m a majontj 
DlridUi B««kfcoa of TUssn 
Tbe most datinctist ph>'sical feature* 
of the country arc a xiist kmland, 
spreading out to the sea coast from 
Central German) and bchmd it the 
backbone of mountain ranges which 
dl\-ides North from South Goman) and 
serves as a sort of stepping-stone to the 
high Alps- Starting m the west from 
the Ardomes, on tbe Meuse the first 
range of the lene* comprises the Slate 
JIbuntains of tbe Rhine basin — of whxh 
the Hoho Venn Taunus Hunsrfack 
Rotbaar Eifd and Stebengebnge (Seven 
Mountains) reach heights of from ijoo 
to 3JOO feet The mountains of Tho- 
nngia, nsmg in place* to nearly 3,000 
feet follow with isolated range* like 
the Han and Rh6n lying north and 
south-west r e spcct i vcl) and be)'oeid 
them to the cost Btrrtch the massifi 
of the Fichtdgcbipge, tbe Ore Uoun- 
talns ond the Giant ifountalns, with 
elevations ranging from 4,000 to over 
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5,ix« fai while m the «oulh arr the *Va TIk-c main wnimray^ Itowm-cr 
1 ranVih Jon and tlw prrat Bol>rfn«an formonlj a »maI 1 fraclKmcd the German 
hcsr‘1 A <n\all mounlaimiu di'lrKt n\<T ijMrtn ! ir the vxoTwlar> n\Tn 
Ij-infi a little north of Drevhn wImtc and tnbotaner nnmbrr nearlj 150. 
rtxkr f«r->t and rivTT mmbtne lomalr On tl>e North S4 (rennanj has a 
»omr of lire roewt factuTrv|uc »<mrr> ^aboard nhov pmtrr part faUs 

in North Gemnnj ha^ l>cvn pi\m ili** to SrhWwig Mol tun while its Baltic 

compJirnmtar\ name *^xcm ‘^ilm coj I lias a Imgth of 850 mik*. 

tin I" TV (h tfKl Iw-twmi the Khuie IUi<h west and ea t of the pcniniola 
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LUEBECK CATHEORAL EOOKINO OVER THE MUEHLENTElCH 
0»* <4 ib^ ibfT* n»n'^ He |owb I hberk Myjd r« tW Tn Uxt t«> miVs frtitB 

It tTvntib A KjfwfIMl *' IHifi U 1 1 r»«» i<W Ue loi] In I fmltf , b •Jditxm I hJi>- 

bwUiPC. H (Qhsc ri<Jkrt UhI nuHrinnr u* muattriam] rbrnt) uO ronUot* 

rrmleNcrso^ e( it me'U^ »l|cr<' ta^ ht K Ui To«rrt uut tt aarlrat (ilAnl Imkivi 

nbc and llan Isregank'd as tbetradle uhicJi disldes the iwx* seas ore tnan> 

of the earliest Girnunlc MtUement Islands. irH>iU> of sroall n/c tV best 

From the Central German highland kmnm being Heligoland m the North 

fi\T of the lit grtat rivers of Germany Sea and RQgen in the Baltic. The 

IsBoc Into the STUt norilicm plam outline of the Baltic coast is broken 

through which with roanj mcandcrings by nwmj picturesque bays and crock* 

tbcj find tlidr way to the North and spreading far inland, and characteristic 

Baltic Seas. Into the former flow the <rf the tame coast are the freshwater 

Hbc. NNcser and Rhine the Baltic liafls or lagooos, seirral of brge extent 

recdwi Uk: llcmei or Niemcn, Vistula Ij’ingbcliind narrow belts of sand thrown 

and Oder wlilk the Danube though up by the ri\-cr*. A stoking feature 

rising in Gennany issues In llw Black of the Baltic hintaiand art the lake 
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di tncK trf «likh llirrt* arc parlinjbilj 
tKrtnu-OTthA — llin*^ rf Lj t l*rtl u 
1 ini'-nnh anti MfcVlrnlnrt U I tfin 
li a >maUT iltt-n h Mr) r munlK 
clu trT H hLtH 1 anlirr mJmd *mnc 
niaU<T nvTT' likr ilw* ‘'prcr antllla' I 
alwifiTTtn UirAtlcon 1 1 ral«J \urtntlj 
cnurvi' of Ih-^ lur n h v-anJrtini; 
v-anaitL anti Uir f tttht nf iIk-m* 

trrjm' m fu nc ihit ich • d« ttKt 
Lmmn a th^ *^twn* I <<-•■1 «<mth of 
IWlid vT\r^ f T v’TK' l» tancr llh 
rtiH hirhw f -r trafCc TIk Uk»-> aM 
hronfi of Nrtth frnminN hiR M 
♦jnaD numl*T^ ai I j l fi\i* bon Uni 

I r»t«m •« iW Tmt N*nh n»U 
1ac<it 1 »h S <th< rrmin 

jvliin jTr«-n! a c fn nWaltt d«Tn r I 
tinif amiu alib in ph\-'JcaI fratm MtJ 
ontl rlrmalr No m* imam ran n-s and 
r*mpiratnrl\ fnr lull IftaL Ih 
mof»»Ttofi\ iIk threat *0011) hmbnul 
llr rmr th<<i h n ft 

aUraciirtft liavT laiV ol lb cbirw an.1 
ww tf th fomani'o < th- v-albn*' «f 
tiff* UhtTV oiuntr\ an»l a Urcr | ui <4 
ibr rtafacT i ihmtJ a| t* I «r't ^nd 

crpm-pimap Th Imnl i»ait 4 tl»r 
jJtin are m tifr ra t ult^r ihfmrrfl n» 
of tlr* riMT' OiffT ^prrr IUmI Nrl/r 
ami Wanhr* lia^ nfn\rnrJ ^•a t 
iracM of coanlrj into mamp. In tl»r 
wot arc laiRc rxpanv^ f«f mocaUnd and 
Iralh of wIikU tbr l«ot know-n arc tiv 
Lflnrb<npn Moor IV I I nc^nd 
Moor ami tlic IbKutancrr Monr Mnch 
of tJttA moofbnd i' V) nwampj a< to U 
Impa^'jbJr whtlr ihr ftcnlc naiuir «4 
IIk val rlv^birc makr» iti coltn'atkjn 
unprofitable 

Tbffe is f^rcat \*arutkjn in tbcdimalc 
of NortJi Gemunj at bciwccn wr*t and 
cast, Tlwwann winds fnim tlw Atlantic 
f^is-e to Uk w ttem dtstriett an a(h*ant 
af^c cn}o)Td tn birt rnull measure lij 
tbecastim wilbtlHirctultofadiffmnce 
of at least ten dcRTces in tlKlr mean 
annual lempcratorrs The nio<l cmLil 
climate in German) b foand In tlic 
valie)-* of the Rhine and its tributaries 
fn Ibc west nhiic tlw farther one roc. 
eastward frtjro lire Llbe the rawir b tlw 


climate and the lemcr and longer are 
llie winltT mrjotlr* until in the cxtrmie 
rvorih-east Ua un conditions rru) Iv 
sjkI to prr\ail here winter Irpn as 
a rub* tail) m Ib'CcinUr tliosicli often 
in Noscml»*T arwl last until March or 
^JlO^ wild iltern rsarefa i fnvcti for 
•^Tfal month IopiIkt and water 
communwatKio with Uie miter world 
•ItccethcT erases 

Cllm t • CoairiMt I Ea I abJ t\ru 
Owing to tlie ibncrencc of fea*on» 
ferW w itk which can be continued in 
tlie Uhmidi kfwhnds until far in 
Drt mbrr to be rrsarwsl in bebruar) 

I normall) u pendnl or at lea l mter 
mpif 1 in the ra tern prminccj from 
N vembrr until \pnl owing to frost 
now and ram In the more inliospita 
at 1 parts of ihev* prmmcrs the period 
4 \ejjfiathn U ts onh for fortr or five 
month Tl e rainfall is aI«o beavKT and 
nKreeifual ! throogbout the )Tar m the 
wtrst thin in iJ»c ea t where larpe areas 
fegubih 'ullrr from drought m what 
booU be the growing ^eaM^n. 

Trau f iW Pemi* 

Tlie < flrcl of altitude and climate H to 
create a marled dincrentlalion bctwi’cn 
tlie irgetaiion of North German) and 
iliAt of tlie'ksith the flora of the hipb<T 
moontam districts taking a tub-\Ipine 
and in part an \Jpme cbajacter which is 
altnptlhcr absent from the northeTn 
l»Uin ^loch of tlic hill) coontr) b 
thtckl) cosTTcd with forrst though m 
jiroportlon to area North German) is 
not »o nch in tr'cs as the South Ijirge 
areas U forest arc owned In tlic state* 
nnd b) municipal authorities, which 
cultiratc them on ttnet commercial 
principle* and deri\-c a conshkTabk; 
ttvtnixj from tlw talc of timber 
Conlfcroos trees predominate in tlw 
cast wlulc In the west and on the coast 
llurc are extcniiv'e forests of beech oak 
ash and dm. 

Many representatim of the early wrfld 
fauna »till roam the moantain and forett 
region* of North Germany The beaxcr 
badger otter and fox arc commoti 
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the wild boar and the wild cat infest the 
larger forests , and the mink and even 
the wolf arc occasionally seen in north- 
eastern Prussia lilnch has been done 
b}’^ restnctivc forest laws and a singu- 
larly efficient ^tate forcstr}? sennee to 
preserv'e from extinction such interesting 
survivals of the olden chase as the slag, 
elk, roe and wild boar 

Bird Life in the North-Eost 

Except m the pine and fir districts 
bird life is abundant, and the nortli- 
eastem regions in particular arc rich in 
songsters Many birds, however, are 
gradually disappcanng from their 
ancient habitats, among them the heron, 
black stork (the white stork can usually 
be seen in the vicinitj^ of quiet country 
villages) and the rai cn, w'hile the drain- 
ing of much swamp}'' land is gradually 
effacmg its distinctive bird life, but wold 
geese and duck, cranes, grouse, wood- 
cock, snipe, quail and small game 
generally are stiU common The nvers, 
lakes and lagoons pro\nde a large pro- 
portion of the fish food consumed by the 
population 

Wonderful Network of Waterways 

The extensive hinterland of Germany 
and her growng dependence on foreign 
trade have compelled her to develop to 
the utmost every practicable method of 
transport How important for com- 
merce her rivers are is shown by the fact 
that the Rhme is navigable m Germany 
alone for a distance of 450 miles, the 
Elbe for 460 miles, the Weser for 280 
miles, the Oder for 460 miles On 
all these waterways are large and 
prosperous inland to\vns wth fine har- 
bours, eqmpped with the most efficient 
facdities for the rapid handhng of 
merchandise Such are Cologne, Duis- 
burg and Rulirort, Dusseldorf, Breslau 
on the Oder, and Berlm on the Spree, 
a tnbutary of the Elbe 

The value of the natural waterways 
for transport is greatly mcreased by an 
extensive system of canals The largest 
undertaking of the kmd is the 
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Kiel (" Kaiser Wilhelm ”) canal, which 
was built mainly w'ltli a ■view to 
naval considerations By means of the 
nctw'ork of tnbutary streams, canals 
and lakes, nearly aU the large water- 
ways of North Germany arc now inter- 
communicablc, forming a transport 
s} stem unique m Europe The aggregate 
length of the na\ngablc nvers, canals and 
lakes of Germany is no less than 7,576 
miles 

The countr}' has an excellent railway 
system, which stiU compnses 34,000 
miles of mam and secondary lines, or 
just as much as before Alsace-Lorraine 
w'as lost to Germany Practically the 
w’hole of the main lines and aU but a 
small percentage of the secondary lines 
are ow'ncd or managed by the state 
The road system of North Germany, 
though good, is probably infenor to Uiat 
of France 

Efficiency on nn Unkindb Soil 

Nearly two- thirds of the surface of the 
country consists of cultivated land, 
meadow’ and pasture The last com- 
prehensive agricultural census showed 
that of the total area of Prussia 51 per 
cent W’as com and garden land, com- 
paring w’lth 57 per cent in Saxony and 
49 per cent m l^Iecklenburg , w’hile the 
proportions under meadow and pasture 
W’erei 5 , 12 and 13 per cent respectively, 
and those under forest 24, 26 and 18 
per cent respectively 

Except m a few distncts, particularly 
m the west, the land is not specially 
fertile, and the north and east abound 
m expanses of sand, w’hich yield on the 
w'hole a poor return Agnculture is 
saved, however, by the existence of a 
munerous and efficient peasantry, 
workmg httle farms on the intensive 
principles natural to the small man who 
knows that every hour he toils puts 
somethmg into his o%vn pocket The 
pnncipal cereal grown is rye, still the 
food staple of the greater part of the 
population Although by the Treaty 
of Versailles Prussia Jost a considerable 
area of com land, about two-thirds of all 
the cereals produced m the realm are 
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South Gehuany Above Caub nsn tUe rum of GuUnftis before it 
tn mtd Rhuu stands the ainoits chA/eau of thr Pfale founded \n 1314 
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Underwood 


IN THE HEART OF OLD DUESSELDORF IN THE RHINE PROVINCE 
1 he n\cr port of Dusbcldorf stands on the right bank of the Rhine at the influx of the DUsbelbni-h, 
24 miles north west of Cologne b> rail It is an important centre of numerous industries , and almost 
dailv the market place, flanked by the sixteenth century Rathaus^ in front of which rises the bronze 
equestrian statue of Elector John William, teems with busv life vouching for local enterprise 


The Lower Rhine distnct, the Weser 
valleys, the Giant Mountains and the 
Sudetic range are nch in mineral spnngs 
possessed of powerful curative proper- 
ties, and the towns which have developed 
this natural advantage have prospered 
in consequence Among the best 
known “ baths ” are Ems, Wiesbaden 
Homburg, Nauheim, Soden, Aix.-la 
ChapeUe and PjTmont 

Industrj' tends to follow its needed 
rav matcnals, or the cheapest trade 
routes bj' which these materials can be 
transported In Germany as in Great 
Bntam physical facts have located 
many of the staple industnes upon 
which national prospentj' has been 
built Thus the principal scats of the 
iron and steel industry’’ are all in North 
Germany, where the nccessaiy ores and 
fuel arc found, and particularly in the 
Rliinehnd, M cstphalia. Upper Silesia 
and Saxony In the first two of these 
arc found the great blast fumacas and 
steel works which before the Great War 


gave to Germany the second place m the 
world as a producer of pig-iron and steel 
and the same may be said of manj' of 
the dependent industnes Indeed, the 
hub of mdustrial Germanj^ is an area 
some fifty miles long by six to sixteen 
miles \vide, extending m a south- 
easterly direction from north of Essen 
to Siegcn There, m close proximity to 
the coal measures, industry' is earned on 
in the mtensest form, population is 
densest and life most strenuous 

Most of the greater engineenng works 
are located wathin or near that focal 
area, as at Essen, which in the past w as 
also the pnncipal centre for heary 
armaments (as Berlin and Solingen were 
for small arms), Diisseldorf, Dortmund, 
Cologne, Duisburg, Hanover and Magde- 
burg, though they are also found as 
far afield as Breslau The machine 
and cutlery' industries are similarlj' 
identified wnth special localities Thus 
textile machinery is largely produced 
at Chcmnit7, in Saxon\' , agncultund 
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RATCATCHER’S HOUSE AT HAMELN 
In Hameln, nn ancient town Ijnng 25 miles south nest of Hanover, 
IS this Renaissance edifice of 1602, called the RattenfSngerhaus, 
the reputed home of the legendary ratcatcher known to Engli'h 
readers through Browning’s poem, “ The Pied Piper of Hameim ” 


Civilization whose pace not even war 
and revolution ha\e seemed to hasten 
Like the people, the towns of North 
Germany present many contrasts 
though there is one creditable aspect in 
which all arc alike, and that is the fine 
proportions and often stateliness of their 
public buildings Many of the old towm 
halls arc unique m their way, often re- 
vealing a dignity of form and w’ealth of 
carv ing w orthj' of the finest ecclesiastical 
monuments of medie\ al times But the 
modem public buildings of any German 
town, e\ en of moderate size, are almost 
mvanabl} planned and built for their 
special purposes, and in their erection no 
expense is spared m the endeavour to 
make them worthy examples of their 
kind, and so to encourage in private 
indu iduals the cultu ation of good taste 
andpublic-spiritcd enterprise in the same 
direction E\ cn the railwaj stations are 
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always well and solidly 
built, lavishly spacious, 
and not seldom decorated 
mth qmet digmty where 
decoration is fitting, as in 
their elaborate facades 
Commg to contrasts, 
however, the great diSer- 
entiation is that which 
age has created In the 
east and north-east of the 
country there are delight- 
fully picturesque and 
archaic towms like Kdnigs- 
berg, Stralsund, Greifs- 
wald, Manenburg, and 
formerly Danzig, w'hile 
the modem w’orld is 
represented by toNvns like 
Berhn and Leipzig 
So, too, the west and 
centre have m Munster, 
Bransiiack, Goslar, Fulda, 
Hildesheim and a host of 
other toivns, small and 
large, superb memonals 
of a distant past, side by 
side witli modem tow’ns 
hke Dusseldorf, Mulhcim, 
Essen, Bochum and Dort- 
mund, all impressive 
in tlieu way, pulsmg wath life and 
energy, but lackmg the subtle charm 
of “ atmosphere ” and histoncal finish 
In effect these modem cities might be 
desenbed as rather cosmopohtan or 
continental than German in appear- 
ance , one is pretty much like the other, 
and all have their counterparts in the 
larger and better-built towTis of almost 
any country of North Europe Many 
of the old towns have renewed their 
jmuth, so that wathin the municipal 
]unsdiction an “ Old Towm ” and a 
" New Towm ” exist side by side 
Several of the larger North German 
tow ns are separately desenbed else- 
where m these pages, but there arc 
others whose historical associations 
archaeological interest or commercial 
importance, or all together, give them 
a special claim to notice Such a town 
IS Hanover, capital of the old kingdom 




OEM OF ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY IN OLD HILOE8HEIM 
At nr Wly r«TXid n «iyiT«l p»«Ut* tr*<iu o( art tid tiH pwcHrt bc«aU/«l 

tf)Kvoeo* ei Cemu Rmax*t»*r* mirWUrtore. Tlw Koochfab Ani»L»ti*. tb* 

rrilcrrdidU bo«vc4 ib« baUbm. baRtln ox^naktamonx ibe ftMit Ibaber iMiUma^ tn Ocno-uf 
AMirr^ cn>»B Ibamany tora)td tntcto™ aadlbafnadeh richly adgrDfda Ih c*nto| 
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LOOKING OVER THE ROOFS OF KOENIGSBERG TOWARDS THE CASTLE 
Komgsbcrg stands on the Pregel about four miles and a half from its mouth on the Frisches Haff, and 
separated from Prussia by the Free State of Danzig and the Polish corridor An important Baltic port 
and manufactunng centre, its output includes machinerj', chemicals, tea's and sugar The chief 
buildings are the castle or palace, uith a lofta Gothic toner, begun in the thirteenth centun 
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MARKET PLACE, WITTENBERG, AN INDUSTRIAL TOWN OF PRUSSIA 
\\ ittenberg was one of the cradles of the Reformation and is justh proud of its associations with the 
great reformers Luther and Melanchthon, who were members of its famous unnersitj and w hO'-c hronre 
statues, under Gothic canopies arc seen above in the marhet place The loftv 2S0 foot tower in the 
background belongs to the bchlosskirclic (castle church), erected In the fifteenth contnrv 
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OEUGKTFUL ENTIIANCE TO THE WARTBURO NEAR EISENACH 


LUDt Uiotiioeca ^ klaTli riicU. tb«\\«rtburx nuLi ImfUuiMk 

rtJ l«ir« U rtfn Lotlw wa< bmockl hfr* bjr lb* Wtof I mUrifk III and miuiafd tfo ■wmtli b 

\c4oa(3r)’ lmr^Ho*j»r«C A ronm, bat 1 iilr altmilt hi tha tawlr cuaubti the cmt rHenwr' table 

(o« l»^l, l>uf)kt V Irtt^ imrt »lt tflA otbfT 
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commercial importance with Hamburg 
(which IS separately descnbed else- 
where) they are like it m havmg retained 
pohtical mdependence and a repubhcan 
status through many centimes, so that 
the revolution of 1918 meant far less 
to them than to the rest of Germany 
Bremen, m particular, is nch m archae- 
ological mterest, its wonderful town- 
haU, built at the begmnmg of the 
fifteenth century with the exception of 
the superb fagade, bemg a ventable 
poem m stone Lubeck hves largely 
on the past , it is a quaint place, full 
of monuments of eld, and has preserved 
its individuahty m a marked degree 
Leipzig, the fourth town of North 
Germany m population, may be re- 
garded as m some sort a second capital 
of Saxony It is also a particularly 
progressive and enterpnsing town, 
strongly imbued with the modern spint, 
and architecturally is one of the hand- 
somest m the whole country Its 
national importance rests on the fact 
of Its bemg the seat of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, of a popular 
university, and of the book pubhshmg 
trade The inner quarters of the town 
are a tangle of narrow, crooked streets, 
but the modem portions have been 
planned and executed on bold and 
enlightened Imes 


Bmnswick makes a strong appeal to 
the archaeologist as a t5q)ical piece of 
old Germany Happily, hke Nurem- 
berg, it has kept m check the hand of 
the moderniser, with the result that 
old and new blend ivithout undue 
vnolence to the histoncal features of 
the town There are whole streets of 
picturesque half-timbered, high-gabled 
houses, the oak of their quamt fa9ades 
nchly carved The town-hall of the 
old town IS an exqmsite example of 
fourteenth century Gothic architecture , 
and the Clothworkers’ Hall(Gewandhaus) 
and the buildmg used by the Chamber 
of Handicrafts are also artistic 
memonals of distant centunes 

The more mterestmg towns of Thur- 
mgia mclude Weimar, which is full of 
associations of Goethe and SchiUer , 
Eisenach, situated on the edge of the 
beautiful Thurmgian Forest, and over- 
looked by the Wartburg, where Luther 
enjoyed refuge against his enemies, 
Erfurt, where the seeds come from , 
and Jena, with its umversity and 
famous Zeiss scientific glass factoty 
Altogether it is safe to say that no 
part of the Continent offers more points 
of mterest to the traveller, whether 
bent on pleasure or study, than are to 
be found in the towns and rural dis- 
tricts of North Germany 
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Natural Division The ^sestem section 
of the Great European Plain (Cf Poland, 
the middle section, and Russia, the eastern 
section ) Bounded by the dune coast of 
the North Sea , the glaciated lakeland 
coast of the Baltic Sea , the block moun- 
tains of Central Europe — Harz, Ore Moun- 
tains, etc On the south, the German 
plain (largely Prussian) leads east and v est 
to Russia and Belgium Across the plain 
the lower portions of the Elbe and Oder 
meander, misfits in a alleys which tliey did 
not carve 

Climate and Vegetation The western 
end of the plain is West European in t-vpe, 
with relatnely mild winters , the eastern 
end IS cdhtmental, wath cold winters, 
frozen nv'crs and harbours The natural 
\egetation is forest, most of which has, 
howe\cr, been cleared 

Products Coal and iron along the edge 
of the block mountains Sugar-beets, 
potatoes and r^e on the plain Salt 


potash and, consequently, chemicals 
Textiles and metal goods on the coal-fields 
Slims along the coast 

Commumcahons Antw erp — Berlin — 

Warsaw' — IVIoscow , Hamburg — Berlin — 
Vienna — Constantinople are the two 
tjqiical route lines along the plain to cast 
and west, across the plain to the sea 
The Elbe and Oder leaci to Hamburg and 
Stettin to sea traffic The canals from the 
Rhine east to the Vistula supplement the 
railway routes and connect the rners 
Outlook Great industrial develop 
ments in relation to the coal-fields ha\c 
oicrshadowcd the agricultural progress of 
the plain, which, in some respects, rnals 
that of Denmark and Northern Belgnnn 
The future alone will show whether this 
geographical unit wall cohere, and bj its 
cohesion overcome the separatist infiucncc 
of the distance from Cologne to Konigs 
berg and with its cohesion dominate the 
Germanic clement in Europe 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN GERMANY 


the extreme south-west In the latter The three sub-divisions of South 
quarter it has forced a passage through Germany have many features m com- 

the Jura belt, which curves up from mon which distmguish them as a block 

France north-eastward, narrowmg and from northern Germany, the differ- 

with steeper proclivities, as it touches ences between the three being the 

the other mountain range of the Black consequence of local conditions As to 

Forest m the Basel country Then, climate, the difference between South 

again, the valley of the Rhine on the and North Germany is distinctly 

western side of the South German block, marked It may seem strange at first 

now fairly weU drained, was ever of a that the average temperature of South 

swampy nature, mterposing a fiat Germany should be appreciably lowei 

%viIlow-grown tract of alluvium between by a matter of four to six degrees than 

the nver-bed and the foothiUs of the that of the northern part of the Empire 

Vosges Mountains On the German side This fact is due to the higher elevation 

— the east bank of the Rhine — the Black of the block, the northern scarp of 

Forest stands up as a scarp, throwmg which nses to some 1,200 feet above 

out an advanced post of later volcamc sea-level from the northern plains The 

action, the Kaiserstuhl, an emmence block then nses towards the Alps until 

which may figure as the apex of a its mean height is httle less than that of 

tnangle of which the base is the hne Europe’s highest plateau, central Spain 

Colmar-Mulhouse The gentle wmds from the west and 

The eastern boundary of South Ger- south-west take a half share of aU the 

many is very obviously a geographiced wmds that blow over South Germany 

one, runnmg from the Fichtel Gebirge They bnng moisture ivith them Much 

along the gentle ndge of the Bohemian of this is held up by the way, but a 

Forest-j the latter a range of such sufficient share is left to the South 

antiqmty that erosion and denudation German block In addition to this, the 
have blurred its contours, softemng its snow-clad Alps send down their contn- 
former sharp outline against the skj’- bution The southern German block 
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of the tork \ m our 

bcmi<plicn* furrow arwl crow arc \*x 
maiwnt \oa(crwJA Wi3,rt<. 

The extcTt'Uc ^00(1 ami ffirr<l ar 
under candol •.ufxrvduon and i»rodno 
A MaJumc of tlmi'or which flail ilown 
the riNTm a* raft' lo be <l<*aU with at 
uich yxirl a Mannheim on the KhtiK 
and Ratplion nn the Dinulie TIh. 
n\TTi arc full of the %*anoti^ peem of 
6 h found In Unti'h home waters— tin 
migrant aalmon /ml the hv<or parrunen! 
kmd bream perch and oIIkti Occa 
kmallj a roj'al ^turpenn make' iti wa\ 
to the upper wntetw of live Rhine and 
Danube trout fU h in tlte rrKjimlain 
rtreamv wladi al'o harl'our cra>'fi h 
and m the pond' the pike keep fat 
carp from D-cnmlnp Urdal\ fl ibbj 

Rkk Cra^ fna Slmbbera S«n 
But of all the primary occupation' 
farmhi?; undoubteiUj take' (be fore 
roo-t pLw in ^outh Germanj 
South Gennanj ' diicf trmph liet m 
Its arable di tricts. The nature of the 
urface «Dd n \ct^ rarwd and on the 
whole demand a pood deal of cflon 
hufore it jncld it' fnut Hut this coo 
►tant nmi for effort h" bn-d a raeu of 
men competent and detenmmed to o\*cr 
come difficulUe' There arc certain 
more favoured dl'tnct' in the \-alle> of 
the Upper Rhuie the Lower Main Uie 
Bamba^ basin and the Sw abian upland' 
which are bc't dealt with under their 
respective 'ab-di\nsion^ 

Onthewlrole all the cereals and crops 
charactcnstic of the hermiphcrc tbmx 
wreD in South Germany About 5 per 
cent of the whole area is under whixt 
atwl its pccuEaily Gerruan vanant 
fpdt Barley for malting Is m preot 
demand, less so rjt ilaize is growm 
as fodder as abo are trefoil and 
lupin Hop-growing b another pro6t 
able branch of agriculture, and sufB 
dently extcnsisx to 8ati'f> the consider 
able demands of the lar^t beer con 
rumng population in the world while 
Teavmg a good margin for export 
Potatoes and \xgetabics are puw p in 
quantities sufSaent oolj foe loral needs. 


but one 'oorcc of pndc is the fruit 
pniwingindu liy NlTid in the slieltcrrd 
\-allp>i> more ikhcate frint' apTKot and 
pencil esen tlie cdibl chestnut arc 
njxtung the hardier tn-es. apple pear 
and cheny m tlicir heavy laden rows 
alocig liighirays and byways bear 
(csttmonj to rtf -cinx cooperation bc- 
Iwrm man and nature Tlic ciicrry 
tree is a parlicubr fa\ountc m the^c 
p irts, not onl\ for its fnut but on account 
of a pint dotilltd therefrom and famoui 
under the name of kmcb 

t rtra \ tarrsnl hy iW Rlrm 

1 inan\ on tlie south and wcsierh 
4npi-v of tlie irus formations cm cred by 
volcanic sml and slate that obsorbs the 
licat and radutes it by night nsc tier 
above tier the terraced vineyards of Uk 
K lime of Neckar and Mom and their 
tnbutanrs From thU vpcaJth of sun 
baked sbte and tender green of Mnc» 
grtm nuns of feudal ttrongholds n't 
here and tbof peeling with oghtlms 
ryes mw the broad wmding rivers while 
clouds sail high entr thor roofkats hall 
and fonshine in\s:ides thnr dungeons 

For Its aixc South Germany cuts but 
a modeset figure in the mtrung industry 
and such mirung as there is converge' 
on the ncher dutncts of northern 
Germany where the foothills drop down 
to the plains. On this fringe are the 
co pper mines and lead deposits on the 
Lahn and Sieg rivers, the lead-beanog 
stratum again appearing In the Eifel 
Range on the north bank of the Moselle 
As compensation for this lack of mineral 
wcohh South Germany has the salt 
mines of the Neckar v’alley and the 
health-giving mineral wraters of spas 
such Ji Baden-Baden 

lattrdvjmdm Ivdoctrln 

A natural outcome of the pnmary 
occupabon of salt-mining is the second 
ary one of chemical manufacture. Some 
of Germany 1 meat important aniline 
dye wDcta are situated on the Main 
and in Bavaria. And agntn, as an 
accompaniment to the dyewortes, there 
are the extensive cotton mm« of 
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GERMANY SOUTH 

Wurttcmberg a considerable factor m 
Germany’s textile production In this 
instance the absence of coal, mined 
locally, is being compensated for by an 
increasing use of water power There 
is yet another charactenstic mdustrj’’ 
of South Germany, a by-product of its 
extensu'-e forestry, toy-making Nurem- 
berg toys are kno\vn all o^xr the world 
for the quality of their workmanship 
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o the Danube and Ratisbon, and 
wanders up the valley of the Regen 
across the Bohemian Forest and on- 
ward over many difficulties to the 
Baltic Sea Then again the Rhine offers 
a roadway northward to the German 
plains, sending out an important con- 
necting link with the Danube, along 
the Neckar’s bank, past Karlsnihe and 
over the Swabian hills 
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GARDENS AND FACADE OF THE NEW KURHAUS AT WIESBADEN 
Ranking as Germany’s principal watering place, Wiesbaden is liken ise celebrated for its lovely sur 
roundmgs It occupies the site of a Roman settlement and lies on the south nest spurs of the Taunus 
mountains, three miles from the Rhine The spa has some thirty springs, the naters of which are 
found to be beneficial for a great \a^let^ of ailments 


their mgenmty, but above all for their 
tender fancifulness recallmg fairy tales 
Nature intended Germany to be a 
comdor between East and West All 
roads to eastward radiate from Pans , 
m Southern Germany they break mto 
a vanety of branches, to take the north- 
ern line to the east From the Belfort 
Gap the roads begin to bifurcate The 
Rhine valley, w’here it aU but ]oms 
the Danube, leads eastward imder the 
shadow of the Alps to the gateway of 
Passau Before reachmg this defile it 
crosses another ancient highway much 
in use w'hen all roads led to Rome 
This highw'ay comes up ov’er the 
Brenner Pass, swnngs down vna Munich 


Another ancient highway leaves the 
Rhme at Mamz and leads up the valley 
of the Mam mto Bohemia, detachmg 
branches to the Lahn at Giessen, to 
Hanovnr and Leipzig via Fulda between 
the Vogel and Rhon Mountain^: StiU an- 
other road leads round the nortli- 
westem bastion of the South German 
block, a continuation of the connexion 
Pans-Metz do\vn to the valley of the 
Moselle and the Rhine 

Punctuating these lines of communica- 
tion are a number of ancient distnbuting 
centres Nuremberg, Munich, Augsburg, 
Ratisbon, Karlsruhe, Mainz, Frankfort 
and many lesser ones These names 
havT a more German a more familiar 
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OLD BUILDINOa ON THE REONITZ IN MEDIEVAL NUREMBURQ 


I i}»* ptrt of k pirtMt btdtntrlU Md roumvTrlil tmtro 1 6f>«lh Oofrunr, 

uU W> mmai-ow-l fnr the «biinriMif Bad lm«t> af H Umiiwinc* nwBWTili, tb« KUnd « 
SchCtt U (omM by briBctrtnc cniti of tbe Re^tt. At tu antmt Imiuly toaUMn portKm of 
|b» old lw*p»taJ tpm tecnon of the libcld Irram Md comrowd bjj irrulh W 
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sound to us than many equally or even 
better knowui North German names, 
such as Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden names 
which are, in fact, of Slavonic ongm 
Of all these towns Nuremberg is perhaps 
the best knowni to those w'ho are 
mterested m German life and conditions 
Ancient highw^aj'^s of trade from Italy 
over the Brenner Pass, from the Rhine 
eastward, meet at Nuremberg, and 
thence strike out agam to northward 
for the timber of the Harz Mountains, 
to eastw'ard into tlie Bohemian Forest, 
and on tow'ard the Moldau, Elbejand 
the Oder to the Baltic The course of 
these roads was directed by the nver 
Main from the Rhine to -the Regnitz, 
which flows past Nurembeig and has 
wnthin the memorj' of man been 
connected wnth tlie Danube at Kehlheim 
b}'^ means of the Ludwig Canal 

Munich and Old Nuremberg 

IMunich, Munchen, also ow'es its 
ongm to the facilities given by nature, 
though m a lesser degree — to a pnineval 
hne of communication, the Isar, which 
m Its upper reaches connects up w'lth 
the Inn at Innsbruck, and thus lies on 
the Bienner Pass route 

Nuiemberg and Munich offer marked 
differences from each other, due to 
situation and consequent development 
Whereas Nuremberg lies m a wade and 
fertile vallej^ wath natural exits that 
offer no great obstaclas, Munich has to 
contend with a system of turbulent 
mountain-streams icleased from several 
hilMockcd lakes To-daj it is a large 
cil\ you may gauge its size from the 
railway line as it sweeps dowai from the 
north-west in a bold semicircle It is a 
cit\ that prcscr\es carcfullj' Us ancient 
buildings .tnd orders new constructions 
in the same spint as that w Inch informed 
the indomitable age which created it , 
a ring of factories surrounding Nurem- 
berg tells of Its indiistnal importance 

Fninkfort’s Debt to tlic North 

Munich IS of later date than Nureni- 
lierg, and wa*- c\or of Ic^s importance 
as a centre for commorce and mdiistrj. 


its area of distnbution is more limited. 
Its natural approaches more difficult 
ft is probably due to the beauty of the 
lake sceneiy in its neighbourhood, to 
the glorious air that comes dowoi from 
forest-clad mountams, that Munich was 
chosen as Bavana's capital The taste 
of a line of cultured rulers and of an 
art-1 o\ang people have made of 
Munchen a city beautiiul 

Among the other South German 
towns mentioned in the group aboi'e, 
Frankfort is probably best kjiowoi to 
Enghsh people after Nuremberg and 
Munich Frankfort started with a great 
natural advantage, as its name implies, 
for It was heie that the Franks are said 
to have found the first ford across the 
nver Mam, some rmles from its con- 
fluence with tlie Rlune Despite the 
fact that Frankfort, by means of tlie 
nvers Nidda and Kinzig, opened out 
the avay to northern Germany across 
the Taunus and Spessart heights, this 
city held no very prominent position 
in the life of Germany until com- 
paratively recent times, until, in fact, 
the growang waiglit of northern 
Germany made itself felt m the South 

Metamorphosis of Country Towns 

With the definite shifting of com- 
mercial and industrial values caused by 
the annexation to a new German 
Empire of Alsace and Lorraine, Frank- 
fort’s importance increased by leaps 
and bounds, and soon the banks of tlic 
Mam became a netwwk of railways 
and canals, joining up this city vitl' 
Mayence (Mam/), its natural outlet on 
the Rhine, the highw'ay to the sea 

Tlic mdustnal and commercial 
dc\elopment of the rner area Rlime- 
Maui-Neckar is responsible lor the 
change of Karlsmhc and Stuttgart 
from pleasant, quiet little rc'^identnl 
communities into business re'iitres of 
importance Karlsmhc, as the name 
implies, onginall} the peaceful rctnat 
of an Archduke Charles in the early 
nineteenth Centura, connects the Rhuv' 
wath the Danulx , \ia Stuttgart and 
Lhn, o\ or the Swabi in Mp'- Stullgul 



RICHLY ADOBMEO OOTH<C RATHAVJS OF MOOCAN MUNICH 
Maokli. tb« cb*d dlT «< 0md4. K eog »faV rfd oo« of Ibe b^t bfAt U u Dtrop*. It u 
BtrKVntd^ ttMub ilMir>mo<tIwoo<# anMt^viikottbeolatmtm iiUrUbdfcif 
A d^llKuvi* WlvaM iWdtT t> tbe i>«v t0« -tuIL rMla« o« U* oartb »Me o< (b« Ujjkh^U, 
ciO« bi In 190 } ud u t^ly cmbaUnlml with »calttttr«t 


ftgam en Aftcwnt home of lords 
margm-es dukes and kmfis ol 
WlSrti'Tnberg. hsw cchanccd Its 
posiUac AS centre of (be charmini; 
•ml fnjitful ^eckAI• ValJo by the sbU 
and enterprise uhlch made of Uda 
pjcturesquo watentny a \h*e arlejy hi 
(be South Gcnnan syrteto. 

The iecdon of Scrath Germanj com 
prised withm the tyttem ol the tipper 
Damibo b rooghly liungtilar fat ihape. 
The southern ckie b bOten op by the 
Svabiao and Bavarian platom at (be 


loot d the Alps tbe northern border 
is CJsnposed of Black Forest Sicabiait 
and rranconian Jnra, These ranges 
seem to swirl outwards from south 
west to wst from the granite bbcl. 
ol tbe Feldbcrg ^ goo feet the highest 
point of the Bbck Forest- The base of 
tbe triangle ii formed by the Bohemian 
Forest Its apet is in tbe Basel bend of 
tho Rhino which st thb point turns * 
In a nortbcrly direebon to mark the 
boundary of South Germany as far as 
the beighti of tbe Rhlrte Palatinate 
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OLD TOWN-HALL OF ULM WITH ITS FAMOUS FRESCOED FACADE 
\mong the principal secular buildings in Ulm, an old fortified toivn of U urttemberg, Ijing on the left 
bank of the Danube opposite New Ulm in Bavaria on the right bank, the toivn hall occupies a 
prominent place Erected at the begitming of the sixteenth century, its style depicts the transition 
from Late Gothic to Renaissance, and its fagade is adorned with old frescoes, retouched in ipos 








WEST FRONT OF THE PINE OLD CATHEDRAL AT RATISBON 
RAthlMO Uad* t tb« ImKtine o4 tba 1) otw 4 nd tba Retro. 63 ibi>^ nuflb cd Uuxb. It 
fcttbrdrtl »» camd r red Icn cbMGotblc rdiVt kt Dararla LarfHf • Utrtemtkccntary ttraotve Imt 
«ttb cLtprlt o< ttiQ ««TiirT d^U It b> stcnlfictnUr latCRfUnc bv^ldmtcodcsaUtns bust fiMac^ 
ot tit, tba twin tcraen ol nqvKita wortetutblp wen cocsplatad b tba anetmlci crwiun 
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I rrm thr I crnap a ramlrt *4 

ftrrttnt radjitr noiwanU *' mlniun'^ 
to tbc Rlimc Afh! PafTuV \ j*XTiUf 
»-otth) ri rot » thit Irmn 
thi* Iittlr lo^-n H Irorrrtvlinirn r> tt tl*'- 
•wicTct‘ th^ DimiV a tul trmn^^n 
fhamyl W !' to th^ nvrr \i li h 
fo«‘' tnin tl'^ UVr *T CrtV^ianrc »>! 
thut »>( th^ ®rT^ Dannie* » 

Uilnitan t'l tlr Tlr PanDl*- 

mnJwri^ li) arxMl^rf tiram (fnm 

JUack 1 iTTHt tlim rrvnmr* tl cmm** « 

U ivrtl irc ) hip^rnM 
■nv llUfk Frtr^t alyi Ka il« Ul«-‘ 

tmt) otWTil arkamc CTatn \ti-v 

anti »tin prf'xtinc tlv •oml rr 1 1 

th^6ilimllat t'TTjt* tn v-mnL«tl-tK 
nnks Ut trp tl»^ rr/ftnUjn iJ'-‘ to tlwfw 
tmV* *1»^ r\n\ ucli bal K 

Ctnmth a« ll ir> bn-l in -ar-rfrot ti 
monui nw nt TlfrrnrJKi (tl^^eramir 
bnahlt o( til' lllack 1 irr'l fto\-vl i a 
C IVT i viN vral bt Oir ilirltrfnl MUr-pt 

vtbrrr IrVrir th^ i ry <4 <Tini{rr« »?«■ 
f o{ mV. anti lyrth ami MiWf 
ch^lnal fal fu iWf-k ami \in<^af4i 

riim>)r«r Ct 1« ol 
^rt nvnr tlilTicnli it ily vnatlum 
1 jaVW'Mmrn ftlatrau lint brtf *» 
acomnt <4 tli h^atlr^t ramlall m Sooili 
Cmnanv prajtni;itpDf landlaTRclKml 
ofcatitcamamcil Th< rc arr btrsw rr 
la llilt country •'intc fa\-ouml Hctt 

ulinT nuni pnmarj nrcnpaiwn ol 
araUe fannwR rivts ndi rrtumt foe lut 
rfloov The alhmal foj ruond tbe 
\okanic roa\tof Ox* Koitmtuhland th** 
x-aDcj-s that Mindopstard into ibff rm^i 
are exlrcrodj (miir Tlien apain in the 
extreme cattem anple of ihi coonirv 
•beltered bj the Boltemian Tomt lic5a 
faNTjoml Mrrp of land for crrral ol 
allVindt. Hopi.too thnsT ttcll on both 
banki of the l^nobc about Haihboo 
A quaint local occupation connected 
with fomtr^ U ptcuhar to the valkj-^ 
of the Black Forwt in il5 aouthrm 
extremity Here the hUl^idc^ below the 
belt of conifen are cotwd with oak 
scrub This undergrowth H cut e\cT> 
i 5 >*ear* or ro, the bark U ilripped off 
for the tanneries, and the araalkr 
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bonrh^ an* ta knl an I burnt on tlr 
j«i In iIk frdlTwmc the grtnind 
tiins rmi'-li^l i tilKl for enm B\ tlr 

«yconl jrir alter tfy IruminR tlr ttrr 
inmirt appttrnth rKm tly vimv- for 
filinr litvr •ynt stt I'^'t tm tronc 
loprrtnil rJ lilhc for alKrtlnf jrar^ 
TIu Minv-wlnl mo h ami ma !\ mrtlH 1 
emtra ! tron h with a d luatr krai 
iml I trv ilr 1 n lu'^ ofwhicharrkmran 
It w«fkl mrf almmt r\ ruck t 
Irk that I m1 claim' l hatl from 
tlr lllick I ofr^t 

1 T#rTr«i *1 ifc J rt 
rrrm ilr wmlrt ramm o( tir Black 
r er>t Ir mi iJr 1 Vak n ! r» of tl»* 
'•’R ll 1 n an U rancnnian Jura a numlx r 
I trram ami nv f' race down a 
rr|4v I Km WcTTit to the fair 
f) kl w »t ml In lie- Scekar and the 
Main Tlr valW'' of tlm*e water 
< nn i-c in tlnr upper reaches at 
nitirwr « rtittcm flanknl in pliops l>J 
herr terkt |ernpwr» lecked with 
1 sr«t anJ crwnnl with ruiiKtl ca ik'' 
while timl'erril bou>jM hincle roufrd 
per^i out frtm armru: '■inej’anl' ami 
tnhrid m ih lieltrrrd places The 
vatVss wulen out ami n ers Dow at a 
more e^^n p.icr lUrough broad Und ot 
lettiJc alluMum 

Pfwo*TP*« N I et Iht Nrtktr 

Of ah ily nvTTs of rremunj with 
cxceptioei of the Klnnr the Necfcir is 
ilw im><l famous in legend and song 
and tlic country through which it flows 
IS considered the ] ark of CKmunj 
It IS indeed a b-nxlN \-allr\ heUcrod 
unnj nch m »od which m tom nchU 
rewards the efforts man makes m culii 
v'atiDg It ami leairag to roan after his 
daj s wxirU time to rrerrate lumsdf 
No wonder then that this Nrckar 
\*allcj Is the most demelj populated part 
of *snrth Gerroanj Hnc In the Neckar 
country are salt mines to aid chemical 
factories hcaUh-giv-ing rpnngs at lliil 
bronn two uniiTTSibes— Tbbfngen and 
Hridclherg — and rnanufacltmng centres 
at Fs hngen and Stuttgart the capital 
of (irttcrobcTg 
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The Main river, starting out fi om the 
austere heights of the Fichtcl Gebirge, 
now learns to smile as it enters the plains 
the basin of Bamberg, the market garden 
of South Germany On its wa)' it picks 
up the Regnitz, and establishes a water 
connexion wth the Danube past 
Nuremberg, and through a depression 
m the Franconian Jura At Bamberg 
the nver becomes navigable and flows 
on between vine-clad terraces through 
Wurzburg and to Frankfort, where it 
enters the field of commerce 

Quaint old German toevns cluster 
about these valleys Some slumber in 
histone repose like that gem of medieval 
architecture, Rothenburg ob der Tauber, 
others have upheld and increased tlieir 
importance Nuremberg on the ancient 
trade route from Italy to the north 
stands with its keep and ancient walls, 
its gabled houses and uTought-iron work, 
much as in the days when Hans Sachs 
cobbled and sang to his work 
Wurttemberg, with the ragged stnp of 
Hohenzollem territory entering into 
its southern border, is obrnousty the 
result of military operations by lords 
of Wurttemberg supportmg Ghibehne 
or Hapsburg emperors against 
obstreperous Guelphs m Bavana, and 
the political borders of Baden show as 
little regard for geographical features 


as do those of Wurttemberg Baden 
as a political entity is just a long strip of 
evtemcly fertile country on the east 
bank of the Rhine, evith patches of 
territory acquired at either end of this 
strip by a succession of margraves and 
dukes The state of Baden grew out of 
small beginnings and around a spot 
famous the world over, Baden-Baden — 
or, more correctly, Baden in Baden 
The name suggests its ongin, for here 
are the healing waters known to the 
Romans, whose town of Aureha rests 
under the foundations of the present 
watenng-place 

The third, and last, sub-division of 
South Germany compnses the uplands 
of Hesse and the Rliine province 
Ridges of Silurian and granite nse out 
of the Lorraine plateau and curv^e aivay 
towards the north-east The Rhine 
forces a passage through this mass , its 
broad valley intensely fertile , the hill- 
sides terraced vineyards There are 
many familiar names, such as Nierstem, 
Rudeshcim and ancient cities like 
Worms and Speyer Be5'ond the Rhine 
Taimus and Westenvald, separating 
Mam from Lahn and Lahn from Sieg, 
extend towards the north-east where 
their sjTumetry was destroyed by vol- 
canic eruptions culminating in the 
desolate Rhbn klountains 


GERMANY SOUTH GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions A border zone 
between the North German plain and 
the Alps , an undulating passage-wav 
between France and the Danubian lands 
Mainly composed of ancient pre-Alpine 
block mountains of Central Europe 
worn down and eroded to smooth yet 
massive outhnes In the south and south- 
east the valley of the Upper Danube , 
in the north the valleys of the Mam and 
Neckar , in the west the eastern half 
of the nft valley of the kliddle Rhine 
Climate and Vegetation Rainy and 
cold on the heights the climate is, on the 
whole, cooler than that of the plains to 
the north, yet the valleys and sunny 
slopes receive the warmth of their 
southerly latitudes (Contrast the Tyrol ) 
Naturally forested (cf Black Forest, 
Thurmgian Forest as place names), unth 
the open summer meadows of the uplands 
and the cultivated valley floors 


Products Forest products, timber and 
toys Wine, wheat (i e , spelt, an impure 
wheat mixture) maize, tobacco, hops 
Beer (Munchner lager) Cottons ni 
small quantities Pigs and pigmeat 
Communications As a passage-waj 
cross routes from the Rhine to the 
Danube (e g , tlie Rhine-Danube Ludwig 
Canal from Bamberg on tlie Mam) , 
cross routes from the German plains to 
the Italian plains which have deter- 
mined the growth of Frankfort, etc 

Outlook Forced by their environment 
to depend upon the land and its products, 
situated in a transition zone, contaimng 
zones of difficulty where life is severe and 
zones of effort where men are dour, 
lackmg coal and iron and their con- 
sequent industrialism, Germany South 
should progress more successfullv after 
the pattern of the Swiss than of the 
Germans of the northern plains 
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iKn * rtl allnr* Or I nm t '‘•Ir can 
|5 »fl r fo* rf iho In \ ntcnl and 
I Hnaniic v^w-» ami a 'nfntirm lint 

attrart tl-* rl cl I dinlnirch 

A 1-s I'txTmi of Or iml t Inal mt 
rUvrovr tn il • in-t ami it cjnnl is 
r'lrninlK coimminal Insiru in ii 
impfe- ivr rath* Iral Ibr on!) bniUlin 
of an) im;KTlJrKx for *lihU antiquit) 
can Ir cJiitTv 1 

In II nl W Ihi irr^s parts on Or 
iH^b id of Or ns T ilr dt) staml 
upon %ka svrampN nsirlunV 

Imt dimlrt s-rn padudl) inward upon 
Idsr l)inK bdh<k so Out on • clrar 
das—wliKb cm Init uitmnittmiU W 
|o<)l.nl fiir-HKv rmv from tlr luclrr 
rriVnlhl qmirtm vr oilrr and 
Rr it r bill mqirdlinf* On Or sonOi 
cf tlrrmr Or cii) orctclin tewaxd 
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INNER QLASGOW, ITS CHIEF STREETS AND STATIONS WITH THE DOCKS AND QUAYS BY THE CLYDE 
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Ir-lrfant inv-Tilt -11 1 •^Kr 

I jfilM »*ili H'rf run orw of tl 
i I'-i I-u •-» ily<(>nrHairv-\rr>l 
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l!f^ Tr rt C'ln n I'l jJ "n 1 

rnv-»t anil urvl f ** 1 *^ d 
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O l-s l » I* trr ^Ift .. I 

) 1*1-1 H I -• U 1 IvT I I r*r*f*J f «-l 

fxcrjrti •«% atr* tiid viiih ml«ri of tor/- 
Il it donlrtlnl i( m an\ otU f c U> In Uk* 
mull llro <1 ttri Iriillp iranvar lt»'« 
•■o ano anilj laf n ion <d the 

crtllnil lllOTuORlJaftl TIk- Ctrri >f4lln0 
1» A Irani H-nHcr of «und rfullv chrj|i 
farri an<l tax-rxliiulin*, rrocli »Jtkb l< 
run xilili ilrr utmo>t mtrrpriv and 
nub float pmTit to ibe cImc irra^ui^ 
hut in tliircoolral bu IrvA arvl Ijojfjont; 
ajta till* can errate ccpn^-sihni duo to 
tl*r fact tlui tho ri\or divkl'^ tlto ciij 
into two partt north arvl wiutb A 
}rdou^ jjfi-v«r\4tion of tbir %kharfac;e 
limits lij the slii|>pfn;» lnlcrt--ls lias 


iiflii nth cminrj vratn^ird \rR>1e 
*'tirxt hit at Its ra IcfTi rxtrrnut) 
vun imp^in nairlxiUMrs and alun^ 
mmt of us I n-th a frontaRt* of tUnvinR 
♦Itops I*rDl ilil> moTT moncj fli.-uii:rH 
lumls llxif tlian In an\ other half-tlorrn 
of its ri\-al liui it i as a rule to 
Ituclutun ‘'irrrt and ^uchirluU Slrrct 
that srrk rs of tlx* rcclvctth^ flock 
Ihiciianan Street at its kracr md, 
I the CLsoTt of tlx* dlj i mTAlthlost 
thofiprs arul Is saaixanct from tram 
car Intmdon Irat at its uf^xir end 
drpincratn rapidlj In dipmt> till it 
r jrlio a tafioo of iIk- london 
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Midland and Scottish Railway less 
imposing than the Central which is 
one of the finest stations in Europe 

Shopping Centre of the North Side 

Parallel with Buchanan Street, run- 
ning south and north, is Union Street, 
which changes its name midway in 
its course and becomes Renfield Street, 
most crowded of car routes To the 
right and left of it open up streets dedi- 
cated to shops and business premises, 
banks, lawyers’ chambers and insur- 
ance offices, which latter, in recent 
years, have been changed from dingy 
old low-browed blocks into soanng 
and handsome edifices The final 
street to which an inquisitive stranger 
seeking Glasgow’s more imposing shops 
may trouble to go is Sauchiehall 
Street, briskly animate in the afternoon 
with womenfolk attracted by splendid 
warehouses in which the art of window 
display is seen at its best The 
name, which always impresses the 
stranger, is denved from " sauch ” — ^the 
Scots for the willow-tree , Sauchiehall 
Sjtreet is a survival of more pastoral 
days in Glasgow 

All the places named are on the 
north side of the nver , the south side, 
cut off entirely by the river from any 
railway terminus — and unfortunately 
so, as IS now in part realized — ^is 
more of a factory and working-class 
residential area, though on its out- 
skirts he some of the most charming 
of gardened viUa areas The extreme 
north and east of the city by their 
smoke-stacks proclaim afar their charac- 
ter To reach the cathedral one must 
traverse distinctly " East-Endish ” 
quarters, probably the High Street, 
old as the Middle Ages, but wholly 
transformed and modernised 

Nucleus of Old Glasgow 

An erection of the twelfth century, 
the cathedral stands on the site of a 
much older edifice dedicated to S 
Mungo, the city’s patron saint Its 
bells once rang across meads and 
gardens, and wld birds sang on the 


banks of the little Molendiner, now 
degraded to the status of a subterranean 
dram-pipe The extenor of the cathe- 
dral may disappoint, but — except for 
some amazingly bad painted Mumch 
glass — ^the intenor is impressive enough, 
and the crypt is probably the best m 
Bntain Round the cathedral, and 
between it and the Clyde, grew old 
Glasgow , behind it on a knoll nses the 
Necropolis, an age-old cemetery 

The Green in _ the east end, Kelvin- 
grove in the west and the Queen’s 
Park on the south side are the city’s 
oldest “ lungs ” or open spaces , each 
in its own way preserves natural 
features to remind the citizen of what 
rural aspects and surroundings com- 
munal growth and industnal prospenty 
have bereft him It is in Kehangrove 
that Glasgow’s great and always 
successful International Exhibitions 
have been situated Reflected in the 
Kelvin nver, tnbutary to the Clyde, 
are the walls of Glasgow University 
which until 1870 was in the High 
Street Here, too, are the city’s im- 
posing and extensive Art Gallenes 

Parks Many Miles Away 

But there are many other parks and 
playgrounds round the city — ^Rouken 
Glen and Cathkin Braes for instance, 
unsophisticated and altogether charm- 
ing, and the city even owns truly 
Highland parks on Loch Lomond 
and Loch Goil, twenty to thirty miles 
away among hilly sohtudes 

Parks, gaUenes, hbranes, pohee, 
tramways, baths, lighting and cleansing 
departments, museums, halls and even 
some older city churches — ^they are all 
controlled by the city corporation, 
which also bnngs the most perfect and 
inexhaustible of water supplies from 
Loch Katnne, thirty miles av ay 
among mountains glonfied by the 
genius of Walter Scott Seeking the 
administrative centre of all these 
communal " utilities ” one must go to 
George Square, in the city’s modem 
centre, where are situated the municipal 
buildings The area they cover, the 
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solid majesty of their outer walls, are in 
keeping iMth the great importance of 
their purpose as the heart of the civic 
government, controlled by a lord 
provost and seventy-six magistrates 
and town councillors, including two 
representatives of the city’s ancient 
trades and guilds 

Spring Flowers m George Square 

George Square itselt, at the gates 
of the London and North-Eastern 
terminus, is the only considerable open 
space in the city proper — a “ place," 
in spring and summer time when the 
parterred flowers are out, of some 
attractiveness, surrounded by several of 
the handsomest buildings m the city, 
including the Post Ofl&ce and the 
Merchants’ House, and just a little too 
opulently adorned by statuary 

In Its centre nses a loftj^ column to 
Sir Walter Scott, and there are statues 
to Queen Victona, Prince Albert, 
Bums, Peel, Gladstone, Thomas Camp 
bell, Da\ad Livingstone and others, 
vnth a cenotaph to the memory of the 
city’s fallen m the Great War 

The Ubiquitous Tenement 

As in most industnal cities, examples 
of real architectural distinction have to 
be looked for, and refined and elegant 
work m ecclesiastical and business 
biuldings of the nineteenth century are 
fairly numerous But for the stranger the 
most surpnsmg architectural feature is 
likely to be found in that all-prevalent 
and peculiarly Scottish institution, the 
residential " land ’’ or tenement The 
vast majonty of Glasgow’s people live 
m flats or parts of flats, using a common 
stair to reach thar domiciles The pnn- 
ciple has its analogue m France, but 
tenemental blocks m Glasgow have no 
presiding concierge at the entrance 
At their sliimmiest they are divided into 
" one-room houses,’’ the city’s most 
sordid social pioblem , at their best the 
flats are commodious and comfortable, 
equipped Math everynnodem convenience 
and in great favour Math the less opulent 
of the professional classes 


To the visitor from bnck-bmlt and 
stucco cities elsewhere, the solid masonry 
with which even the humblest homes in 
Glasgow are built is striking 

From the plateau of GilmorehiU, on 
which the university stands above the 
pools and groves of the nver Kelvm, the 
city presents itself as a great expanse 
of umformly-slated grey biuldings throM^- 
ing up here and there innumerable 
towers and steeples and, more distantly, 
some of the tallest factory chimneys in 
Bntam The umversity itself — ^though 
not of couT'^e m the present buildings— 
was established in 1451 by a bull se 
cured from Pope Nicholas II through the 
influence of Bishop TumbuU, and is the 
second oldest of the four Scottish uni 
versities, St Andrews bemg the first 

Scotia's Second Oldest University 

The number of students, of receni 
times, has increased enormously, and 
cunously enough, most rapidly during 
a prolonged penod of national unem 
ployment, when the youth of Scotland 
seeing no avenues for their energy else- 
where, ardently vnought for " bursanes” 
or scholarships to cany them into the 
learned professions 

About 5,000 men and women take the 
arts, science, medical, legal and divinity 
courses They are not resident in the 
college, winch, unhke its predecessor in 
the High Street, has no intramural 
accommodation for them , thev live in 
their oivn homes, m hostels or in 
lodgings Among them may be found, 
m the same class-rooms Muth the sons 
of merchant pnnees, students of many 
Eastern races and “lads o' parts ’’ from 
every locality of the Western Highlands 
and the Hebndes, vLere the ambition of 
many humble crofters is to have at least 
one son in a learned profession There 
was a time M'hen the aristocracy of 
Scotland did not disdain to send their 
sons to Scottish universities . rarely 
indeed do they send them there now 

Though the classics — the “ human 
ities " — ^liave a high place in the Glasgou 
University, its scientific side has greatly 
developed, and of nineteen Chairs 
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foqrvirt! in nt \van Ir^ pnl Ik 
pint i TTi'^cHant hipmvTvrr^ ami 
minufa iurrr* nim* air on tlw rtw^li ■*! 
hIp finu in trfiimol vnincr an 1 *c\tral 
in lincu-xT'^ 

A p irt r( th** lnul bnc on f ilm Trlull 
ofcup 'xl lij i!i nn-<nim foinut «l l»\ 
Willnm lluntrr M 1> nnr of il*^ mo-i 
til tin’Tii inM alamni an 1 pratlmirA f 
llr nni\ffMi\ an-1 ornMtnm^ 1 
Olrln>noll viL mann'^j»t 
pMtinn^ anMon^K l^Kr^Maltnn 
r ^ ocical afvl arfln^oj mcaI nftc' 
manv of tlf** liu r l«rin \r im» 
finl (nnn tir* 1 rmm Wall »ihMl» 
nn l--tv^rT-n ilfT < !\ I jr>il I frtli 

1 Jsf^l t m ll rm t Itv rti c na 
anlW t of ‘NTirtUnl T'^lm an«»n<t: 
<Uimm t I jlfp 1 < irrlmu-al 
vf li >n V o 1' »f nn^ in f ut »pr 

U UJ r-«ui ll Ur«l \n I ' an-l ■VCUJBOX 
<t\ n u arvf I nwlM mp pi in 

COTV *“ltTTU 

CW>1 t « U«ilo« r OU M tm 

On ippi^Mf lie rf ih KfJ'in 
ffom tin* uni X ii\ afr ilr ou « \ft 
CaikOrt an»l Wif-imi -in a cf at an*! 
liichlj oTipn I afvl nmt tn Hit in 
tiip ^j«ni ( tlr 1 1 a ll K full 'am-o l\I 
of afilut ftoi Its fominn* I 

with rl cux‘ 1 ' rtvarl.^ tlw intm *f rt 
% nM lo til 1 nv* \n^ Indu iml \rt 
anj Sitnral Hi tors tli»- j>»citirr 
v^ton ii>diulo< an ovcrptionills S'alu 
al4p r pn-*<iitalvon of Ihr old rHitch 
and Hcmi h mi im an«l of tlK- mo^i 
notalile pitntcT' rf llic modt'm Hnti li 
an f Contin^nnl vhooi^. 

Next to Ijooiloni Natifnnl Callerj 
mllrctioo tliat of flascow at Keinn 
posTiiprohaUs tbrmtnt repcrvnfatis'c 
m tho kinRilnm Of itx vn'eral Rctn 
lifandis tlie “ Man in Armour i* In 
far tlir bc^t-^moic \-irflo In it< «pirit and 
In compcKition ctdour and atmo<pbprc 
camnl roucli farther than Hembrarvlt t 
I allax Athene at the Hmnlttifio 
rVtrojjrad hLkJi knUtilea pre tmfnirj 
sketch forilw. rias;ovrcan\j^ \andcr 
Gomx ”S \Tctor and Donor the 
VdultcTcw jieforc Christ (a supcH) 
nork nliethcr lij Cioriijio*^ to «hcttn 


It Is atlnfralcd ot lij a pupiH and 
Whithrs portrait of Carhl nnth 
rbmfr ovmn I s of Corot Kou seau 
Trosun atvl Moniw Pi an not IiLrlj 
to be osTtloi Vi 1 li> ill dKcrning 
A r> Imp tk* SnI (It fW^t 
1 »r oH It* ;»rrorrx:pitiun v.ith trade 
and mimifictiirr ( li i,trA lu iong liad 
an rjc for tlic 1 si in p *ioml aivl 
d rnrqtiip art it m'-nlunt jmners 
were am m the arhrst patnms of 
modemOrfjiioentjl arvl 1 ji lidipiint rs 
r Oft f (Tir 1 d 1 I I It corpi ration 
111 1 ai 1 1 niseis fr >in iIh* v,-ime 

< 1 1 . tiers Jixl lu m ns j>n 1 pift 
I ( rwisMv^l w tk Tin r i no tint 
fits in ilie kmc hmi iii d 1 mini ith 
« muis \x f -> lond ni t in it TIk- 
(l\ apiirtrdaen 

inrv ai? S-cin to hasp a 1 ur >pi nr 
puuii n. Tin Vliooi )\ \n in Ifmfriw 
**u I I one of tin* most pni nt nhua 
limilaansi milirWr't f *sc» tlaml 
lim» Rf i nrnnlnT* of bndope and 
fifur j Sint r pradmte annually 
an hunt Irsiimif art trttbrr> and 
si. « s»\ SSSJtksrs 

It I onp'^' iM to Rtt s r al kJcs f 
sshst < U'C'os IS nitlimvl luismc 
tl a* t n nsd nt nset lirtis n the 
lln >mielau arnl Bosshne TIk. Br mmio. 
lass MM’alVd from tho I mum or jdanta 
C ni ta that floun ln-d then sr.l»en tlie 
trram U'as till onlj rusicaltie *o far 
lor ubrmr* and MirrlioUs is llic 
olJoM sslurf an<l a Utlk losset 
demn ilun the raiNiaj bndgrs from 
viIiKh It mas lie vrn No rpartous 
channel like the Mrrv^ is Ikto hut a 
fairwaj of Ow fps't al it> wndrst and jT 3 
at Its narrtnn'sl part nor do cJo*<l\ 
liemming vran houses aposar to court 
disaster to ths ir ssindosss from the tpars 
of ships as on llic Tliames, 

ik« Cl)dt t Grtr*oek 
It Is the starling place for the pleasure 
atcaiiKTs tliai go down to the esloarj 
aiwl Into distant lU^libnd lodi* lij 
boarding one of tliese a pxs*agi of an 
liour at most ro Cm nock rest'd* tk. 
manifmc and sliip-bailding nser in lU 
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cvci'y feature First come the \\har\es 
lined by packets that ply to English 
and Irish poits , then berths ^\hcrc 
Atlantic, Mediterranean and Indian 
liners safely warp among countless 
ha7ards from tugs and unwieldy hopper 
dredgers, then the ]a\\s of enormous 
docks where shpis of c\ciy character 
from all the \\orl(I arc quartered 

Lniinclun;; n LcMntlion 

Long before one reaches the ship- 
building yards is to be heard the clamour 
of the hammers , it is astonishing to 
sec on both banks huge, far-c\tendmg 
yards, a\ ilti the frames or hulls of mon- 
ster \os5ols on their stocks That they 
can he safely launched boy -on in such a 
narrow water may well appear in- 
credible, but the thing is done , they are 
alw a^ s launched at an angle up or downt 
the stream and checked from reaching 
the farther bank by chains A mam- 
moth like the Lusitania slides down 
the waj's into her “natural element” 
in 8b seconds, to be brought up by her 
i,ooo-ton drags about no feet from the 
opposite bank 

Cl) dc built Boats Evco'vvbcre 

There are few' ports of the world w'liere 
Clyde-built ships are not familiar , they 
are found in the strangest w'ater , they 
have been taken by their ow'n steam into 
Lake Baikal in the heart of Sibcna , they 
have been put together in parts, like nur- 
sery picture-blocks, on inland seas and 
South African nvers , rajahs’ paddle- 
galleys at Sarawak, missionary’’ ships 
in Central Ainca — ^there is no con- 
ceivable type of craft for which the Clyde 
IS not alwaj’s prepared to contract The 
name-plates of the Clyde ship-budder 
and engineer are to be seen on the 
largest ocean liners and the most 
formidable ships of war 

For two re? sons the Clyde can claim to 
be the greatest of slup-building centres 
She is the mother lodge in the free- 
masonry of men who build fleets, 
W'hether m the Thames, Belfast or 
Stettin, for the first passenger steamboat 
in Bntain was launched there and all 


the great rc\ olutionary disco\ erics m 
marine engineering were made or tested 
first on her banks 

Americans profe'^s to find in the life 
and bustle of Glasgow much to remind 
them of cities m the United States 
T.herc is here no very' Msiblc leisured 
class cNcept m unhappy times of national 
unemployment , the men who have 
made their fortunes usually retire to 
more syhan scenes, though they need 
not go far since half an liour’s journey 
from the city' may bring one into 
exquisite landscapes — valley', moor, 
mountain or sea-coast 

For the vast army of workers, their 
leisure is confined \cry' generally to a 
week or so of holiday's at Glasgow' Fair, 
when all but the remotest parts, of 
Scotland resound to the " Glasgow 
accent ” (" braid Scots ” with a little 
touch of Irish) 

A Tokio for Ton rooms 

There arc at least half a dozen im- 
posing clubs of the more e\dusi\e order 
in the city', but the most conspicuous 
social institution, now' that the pubhe- 
housc hours are greatly limited, is the 
tea-room "A ^cry' Tokio for tea- 
rooms,” has been the visitor’s comment 
They' arc more numerous here , more 
artfully conceived , more varied and 
lavish in their w'ares, and more ex- 
tensively patronised than anynvhere 
else in Europe A very old featiue of 
the Glasgow tea-room is that customers 
are, as a rule, left to help themselves from 
w'ell-laden tables, keep count of what 
they eat, and pay " on honour ” Really 
good restaurants are limited in number , 
but in the centre of the city have sprung 
up some excellent ones, and wth the 
dimng-rooms and gnU-rooms of the 
railway hotels they are thronged at mid- 
day But late dinner m town is 
not to any extent a Glasgow habit, 
homes are too accessible 

As for hotels, the railway termim 
monopolise the best of them , there 
are seasons when the need for an 
increase in the number seems to be 
urgently reqmred 
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Mainland &: Isles of Ancient Culture 

In llnrold Spender 
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G KU CI-^* trunimv urrit coo i 

P*-otjraph)caIlj of « pi mn \iU 
nn 1 lh»* isltml f^rminr; lli»* 
Vn’lifp^lapi of iIk" Vcrimh “Va and m- 
cJodinc tlf** fToop\ krw^n »s il>r 
rjxUrW tlif D« lrcanr««* (^p^raiW) anil 
Ionian I lantl T> th *outh 
ihr \Tn enn iJrfilJr ^Uml of freto 
poliivcatlj umictl lo < riccr at th cfnl 
rf tl^ hr-t IVaJkan War 
< 1 '-c*‘ i\ d rply tmlrntfA atvl pov 
an immcrw' cot i Imr m pro- 
poTiKin to Its UP TlKtc art man\ 
^nrel hnliotir> anil r\m morr inlet 
iliat mi ht I** comYrtM lOto bailmiart 
Tlr ciusi li^* I alui jirotfCtfTl at manj 
jiouiis In tdanili IiIp Corfu and P aboca 
errate natural mad in mhtch 
liippmR an Ik* in ufi tj 
TliP »Jio1p ImtoT^ of Ckpcp for the 
la 1 ccntur> Las conM'tnl m one ptrw 
fcmpnl effort to erratp a propTr cpsh 
craplual nmt for her 
fetilrTTKnt nhtch ffnnirutcd tlw War 
of ImliTicTHl'Wc in tfi S left Crverp 
s^lth a «r> rmall bomelaml and a 
clrminutliT populalloTi. While Umit 
^. rrr «nne 5,000000 GrtrUs in tlic 
uTirld ot that lime onlj x 000 000 ucre 
contamrd »ithin the mail arra allcmrd 
to r rcptr bj (lie C rrat Puam. 

TrrrilaftiJ MfMlodr* 

After the War of Independence 
Crrecc included onlj the iVlopcmncM* 
Attica and Iloeotla. Tlirssal> wa%ad»V*d 
bj tliesptUcment oftlioTrcatj of IWlln 
and 'hr2i nearlj lent apaln In the war of 
iSi/k It m-as not nnlil niter the Balkan 
War of iQT 13 that the Creek peojdc 
rcaU\ took possession of thdr peninsula 
Tlw Crral War arrleil foncard tlib 
dn-dopment bj extending the rule of 
Greece to fOothem Macedonia and tlic 


I laivls of the nofiliem Arcean Slw 
Catleil to kiep hi r lie) 1 owr Xivu M nor 
and nas ilni-m i.nl after the nar I > the 
Turk in 11)22 “site al<<) lo>! n tern 
Tlirace and thu in pile f lier prrat 
puns of Irml >r> th r ^t\ nou some 
000 000 C rn L pro] J jQt id Greece 

T *41 t 3i(*« I Ik ft m 
Tliesc fact vrrv larpiK account for 
tlie eominunl U tuthancr of t r “t k 
poLitcs aiul tlH* nnrp>t »htdi diameter 
ivsall bet fompn afUtrs Crcecrisstin 
in the po«uion of an urvcompictrd nation 
Her fnfl nnitv is not jTt achirvTd 
^och as Ire is ilw iropnrtance of 
Crrrxe h that she lies as the farllrest 
Clm tun Mnetnpn unit m the south* 
ea t of Fompe The deep thrust of her 
pmin oIa (W«o into the Mediterranean 
p\Ts Ur a '^iendid position tor com 
merer* oml marine nirritfi*^ and the 
result IS that sjip denies much of her 
wentlh from sJuj -ouning bat it makes 
l«r sen snilnmble 
Taken as a nlmle Greece is srrj 
mountainous \onh ami south btr 
mtenoT conlams high mounlam ranges 
omul uhich llip plains are few altlrough 
tl>e> has'C prosnl of immenv* hi toocal 
importance In the 1 eloponnese for 
Instance the great plams of Argos and 
Sparta ha\-e plaj*ed a \ilal part In 
hblorj and tie plain of \thcns 
•belt Ted b^ mountains from the north 
lias gi\*cn to Athens her constant pre- 
eminence ^^cs^ed from the sea Greece 
Is e\er>sAheTe a ma s of moontams 
dominated b) tlic commanding hUtoric 
peaks of OljTnpu Parnassus ami 
Hdicon which ha\*c fignreil so largdj 
In Gmk mjiholo (!3 snd literature 
(Mj-mpus and Panusiui can be seen— - 
conspicuous bj the shimmer and gleam 
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MOUNTAINOUS PROMONTORIES AND SCATTERED ISLES OF GREECE 


of their eternal snows — from many the Pindus range m northern Greece, 

parts of northern Greece, and their and gathers many other names as it runs 

perpetual presences explain their in- southward until it ends with the five- 
fluence over the Greek mind and their fingered range — the " Pentadakt5don " 

prominence m Greek literature — which runs into the sea at Cape 

It IS not only the coast that is moun- Matapan 
famous In extent and content Greece From this mam range of tlie pen- 
is one of the most mountamous countnes insula, as from the Pyrenees and the 

m Europe Tangled chains cover some chief range of the Alps, there run 

four-fifths of the surface In many numerous other spurs The mountams 

parts the mountains run doivn almost are contmued even m the islands, 
to the sea and the chief aspect of which are nearly aU hdly, especially 

Greece as you approach it from the Euboea, which has a conspicuous 

Mediterranean is this harmonious w'eld- central range 

ing of mountain and sea \^dien B5T:on and Hobhouse travelled 

Those w^ho attempt to disentangle the across Greece in 1809 there was no way 

ranges of mountams that make up of penetrating these mountains except 

Greece wall find that their mam feature by horseback or mule Now there are 

IS the great backbone which runs doivn a few good roads 

the centre, right to the south of the Taking the modem sovereignty of 
Peloponnese This backbone is called Greece, as fixed by the Treaties of 
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I 1 \ nntw a amrrwltnc JJv Ttrutln o{ 
S.\T am! \n!il)\ ( r fc Ua !l»»* 

latiil 1 unJin-^ tli 

ni>iih ilir *jmthrm rarer I f tbo 

crT>up ^1 rryHiniam pmttinp on Lai 
OJtkU ami ninnmr nio the '^a 
opi tlnr t !an ! rf O r/o *o •! 
cat Ihr r%cT 'lant/a rutttnj* off 
ca Irm lit cc \r'v. \ 1 nr*nr * 

Toil ) (rom v>r t tn Tlirafr I It to 
rrrrcT Hut tUr (hn^tiin 

I »j JjtJon I i l tn llin r t oou 
I n th « trtn 1 Ir f tl ^! Ultra 
K !■• r h m tl Tuil 

n jm »1 n tl r jm »■ n 


announrnl at laa nne In 19 j 
Tlin Tf jf |}j< a« iwie)>lvn}rt on h<T 
imnndiatr n »rlh workinK from «r<.t to 
ri t \{hinia Silm ami Ilulcjru 
Cfcatme 1 pr \ f >lilir I piril »n asc 
of ho*.Ul nilHnaii>n jn^inp 1 tv n 
tlirtV thtcc I I 

M far I r 1 r laml fi mti i With 
)m r (I I at m \ 1 Mim r in N 1 1 ml»T 
loJ < tnc mjJ t 1\ h r 1 1 1 1 

on \ Ji Init h< r main in j r-.-H n n 
of all ill I Ir^ f t r ^ M 

|>< 1 an V t« U t 1 I I I it uili 
a t I tlrt \ p r I tl t f \ la 
Min>»f in Iml nc 1 1 h 1 trm K 



RUIN 5 OF CCNTUniES AOO BV THE VILLAGE OF ELEUSIS 


V«iithp>c»r^ j UteUrlfaplarcolAF'chil 
t C iTtV U cnIIjba, I Iroa I erbbr Ird lie It lorn rnJfti ' 


rbvM nl the llrrte 

i*nmirr l>v* I lilan it) tmrt rontia«r<t t lit wJnnnlT crVbf IMdo* I tbevMoHbe 
tofflih <^t«T •nwrotad le Irvto »<< irr «ad It the lYnLia IS iji wl Irom Uic k«mw pmcpl 
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and several smaller islands They were 
m the war of 191:2 occupied by Italy, and 
a very complex diplomatic warfare is 
raging round their future possession 

The sea frontiers of Greece are the 
Aegean on the east, the Ionian on the 
west and the Mediterranean on the south 

Splendid Natural Harbours 

The principal sea-inlets are on the 
west the Gulfs of Arta, Patras, leading 
to the Gulf of Corinth, practically an 
inland sea between northern Greece 
and the Pelopormese , the Gulf of 
Arcadia m the Peloponnese , the Gulfs 
of Coron and Laconia to the south, 
aud on the east the Gulfs of Nauplia, 
Aegina, Volo and Salonica If we add 
the shelter given by the great islands, 
Corfu, Levkas or Santa Maura, and 
Euboea, we shall fuUy realue that 
Greece possesses umque facilities of 
protection for her shipping 

But if Greece is nch in mountains 
and harbours, she is very poor m valleys 
and rivers It is probable that the 
diminished rainfall due to the neglect 
of forestry bj' the Turks during their 
four centuries of occupation, has led 
to the dwmdlmg of the nvers For it 
IS scarcely possible to imagine that the 
nvers of ancient Greece, which are 
spoken of so enthusiastically in Greek 
literature, correspond to the miserable 
little brooks of modem Greece 

Problems of River Dmi age 

The Ilissus, for instance, is now little 
more than a succession of pools dunng 
the summer Macedonia has important 
rivers, flowung from north to south at 
almost equal intervals along the i\Iace- 
donian coast-hne — the Vardar, the 
Stnima, the Jlyesta and the Mantra 
The draining of these river valleys is 
the greatest of the enterpnses l>nng 
before the Greece of the future, and w ill 
pro\nde occupation and settlement for a 
large population Hitherto this under 
taking has been hold back by wars, 
but peace and the League of Nations 
ha\c opened up a new hope of achie\e 
ment 


But taking northern Greece as a 
whole, the nvers are few and incon- 
siderable The prmcipal are the Salam- 
bna in Thessaly, the Arta m Epirus, 
the Achelous in Acamania They 
drain the central mountain range 
The classical streams stiU flow, but 
in dimimshed volume the Spercheius, 
through the pass of Thermopylae , the 
Alpheus m northern Peloponnese , the 
famous Eurotas in Spakta, of which 
Byron sang m his historic appeal to 
Greece 

" Oh, who that gallant spirit shall 
resume. 

Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call 
thee from the tomb ^ ” 

and the St}^ in Arcadia, wuth a faU of 
five hundred feet — not mto Hades ! 

Romantic but Useless Streams 

But the nvers of Greece play little 
part in her history or her wealth They 
are none of ihem navigable they arc 
chiefly dry in summer and rapid and 
muddy m winter Many disappear into 
the earth and reappear, like the Garonne 
m the Pyrenees They are the haunts 
of legend and poetry^ but of no value 
to the merchant or the traveller 
The low rainfall of modem Greece 
IS the cause of the falling-oll of her 
nvers It is also the problem of her 
agnculturc 

In a famous passage Herodotus des- 
cribes a conversation between a Greek 
and an Egjrpaan, who has been singing 
the praises of the Nile as a source of 
fertihtj' 

" But what if your river disappears ? '' 
asks the Greek 

To which the Egjqitian replies 
" MTiat if your rain stops ? ” 

To-day that reply rings tnic Tlie 
Egjqitian had some reason on liis side 
Yet Greece is plagued uitli marshes, 
especially at her river-mouths The 
cause IS probablj' to be lound in the 
Turkish Ignorance of the science of 
imgation coniinucd o\er mniy cen- 
turies The draining of ihesi marshes 
would not merely rcpopiilatc and rc- 
m\igonite Macedonia it would dm be 
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RUINS or DtLPMI RCNOWNtO fOR THE FAMOUS ORACLE OF APOLLO 
IVlrU Uj- « H wih L-r** HfiWl r*ni «M Mil «a iV 1 t f4 »nriWp M AmT 

ami t Ur wTt*« t4 th* rylkl I m#-» T>« orar tr vrr* |1 ra br 

rrtntrn, vfn rrrHiT<l t«^nir Itmt I Sr tlrfawra I om r< ivr amULi tnaa I br C *oi(v 0« 
llbrr UJ* ot th* S*<rtTiJ \S f U»v* | o<l U<« Irr HwVi el ibe vuknn Gr»rL fUlet 
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ACROPOLIS OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF MYCENAE IN THE PELOPONNESE 

Centre of the wonderful Mycenaean “slomcf gSitn^s” “hen .t 

residence and burW-place of 'q ^J^g Acropolis the remains of a royal palace have been 

''“^diitJei? a^d s^evt^fl^r^hh^ of gold and silver omamenLs 
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% prrat Ivralth mcunm- striklnp the 
ihtinrdwt Ufwr at tire m-iJana vh>ch « 
the cunc of an llUs cnunlr^ 

Lak<r< too aboortd in modrm Grrcce 
— Ilionia in (be IVfoponAcJc \pnmon 
in \canunu and bowlra ol) llw 
rrmaikalJc Ukr^ of northern Grercr 
lltc Urpe IkkU of \ratrr in Itocotw 
knov.n Copai' once cu\-cnng some 
5'< 000 acTT' Hut Copnn I>ctn for 
fonej ih" centre of a remarkable enter 
pn‘>e tire riehberate and Mtstoinetlefloft 
to reclaim a f:rrat Irctch of the land 
co\'ered bj tin lake 

TliM ntiTpn*^ 111' Irvn earned on 
l«j a Kitlrmenl of Unit li tnRinem 
aOfl ci'r' emj*loj7T>ent to a larRe 
^'>pula,tion of ( rerk'. Tl>^ land thm 
r clarmrd has pro\T»l mo^t fertile 
ami t teadiJj ad linf; to tlir jinn 
pent) of ( freer ‘^rmilar fOtrrpn'rt 
lint alread) been contracted for b) 
Hriii h fmn in other iiorl' o4 tlic 
pemn'ula but lia'X alwats bnn IhW 
u|> b) war and unrest Tire loon con 
temfiated li) tlr>* Leapue of Sation» 
nu\ now malcr pc^ iblr tbe'< larpe 
uTKlertakuiff' ^Inch contain tl»c seed 
of great Health for Crrece 

L*««l Crmiitnof CTImu 
OimatKallj Greece h> go\m>ed b) 
lire Ivso factors of rnountam and *ca. 
Hence the dmulc i' markc<l b) ex 
iremes of heat and a4d tuch on ore 
common In moantairvnis <ie.tncti »ur 
roundnl b) ocean There are many 
local di\TrsitfC», produced b) the crow- 
ing of mcrunlam ranges and the capo- 
dour inlets of the sea The spring m 
' bort but fundun) and beautiful otid 
'TT) rkh fn floncrs Tlicro Is great 
licat in the fumnur when the InhaU 
tants of Atlicns adopt an almost tropical 
manner of hv'fng taking Ihor siesta In 
the da) and sitting up half tliroogh the 
nJghL One curknu result of this great 
heat in Uic lununcr is that the Greeks 
ah take their meals t-cry late ctw In 
the winter hinc o clock Is quite a 
usual lionr for dinner 
Ifeat and cold '"ary so much tliroagk- 
out Greece tliat tlie mean temppiatore 


for the whole yrzt is not higlicr than 
Cx r The monthl) mean temper 
aturc in Atlrcns '•ami from bo in Julj 
to^ti tn Jamiar) The rainfall ii small 
andllierei praclKall) norK in Jul) and 
Aagu t There arc clood) da)‘k but 
fogs and iruUs are unkriw-n. \ttica 
bo4 ts «omc three htmdred sunny dajt 
m the coarse of tlic )-ear There is Utc 
same contra l b» tween the sun lime and 
shade Irmpcratnrc m the n inter as is 
found in Itjl) or tl>c kouih of 1 ranee 

TW Stroceo sud ik« S«« Brm« 

The rreek therufoT clothe well m 
wmler to mnl th pos ihiJitics of the 
keen nortliTTl) wind whidi come from 
lire mountain The most unpleasant 
wmd of ah in frerce is the sjnxam or 
Ijtjs which 14ows at the end of tlic 
timmcT with tlK* strength of shot blast 
ami I ra>t perilous to liealtb- Lot it 
must alv.a)% li; tcmemlictld that the 
climate IS tcmpcTtsl b) cool sea brettes 
lor m w Iw re at an) part of the country 
an j'ou far from the sea 

In tlie matter of \Tgctat>on the 
tjTncal tne of the ( n. k \-aflc)‘s is the 
rdnr winch nqiplirs ( recce with Us 
most clraractrrisiic fruit Hot Greece 
is ncli in th NTRetauon also found m 
southrm Ital) which \arH-s acconiing 
to licight On the lower IcstU are found 
the laurel tlie mjTtlc thcokandcr tlie 
kntiA the wlute poplar and the plane 

S Ho*« Fl««m utd Bnti 

The C)!^* grows well at this Icsrl 
It fa the fa\T3unte funeral tree of the 
Creek-s and is lorgel) grown round 
cemetenes, A little higher up — from 
ijoo to 3.500 feet— grow the tree* of 
the more temperate parts of Europe — 
the oak the chestnut the pmc and 
the dm Abost that IcstH os m 
SwitiCTiand are found chief!) the beech 
and the pine 

The most characteristic of the Greek 
spring flowers is the anemone wiiich In 
ever) kind of colour coiXTStliohUfaides 
during April and ila> nie hotoTK 
aspho^ lias a great reputation and a 
benuUful name but its flower ii \iy no 


Underwood 

THEATRE AND RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF AESCULAPIUS AT EPIDAURUS 


Epidaurus was famous for Us templo of Acsctilapms, the god of healing, and was visited by the sick from 
all parts of Greece The theatre, from the perfect harmony of all its parts and the fame of its architect, 
Poljcleitus, IS considered one of the most interesting remains of antiquity m Greece It was capable 
of containing 16,000 spectators and had a diameter of about 126 yards 
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CORINTH CANAL eCVERINO ORCCCC IN TWAIN 
■ml cDi bmU ihrtndi «ciJid nrL, n (oar 
P utd ro a/Ml Ite Catfi 

. .. _ ■.■b'clMuaf lb* o> et from “ 
be to (be pert o4 Alien bj km miln 


mcann pJcaung lo the 
Western eye. 

When tlie hcaU of 
smniiKT come on the 
fkrwcm di'-appear tml 
Greece m the months of 
Jolj ami \ugust ii wnj; 
olarlj bare of cojounnp 
excq>t in the blue of its 
distances and the scarlets 
of Its fumets 

Of recent jvars IIktc 
Ua\-e been preat effotts to 
increase the forr>l area 
ami DOW neailj one fjili 
of the total area of Ihi 
mainland rs anoro-led 
lint tire trouUe i% tliat 
the Greek poat — a most 
pnjiubr animal with lire 
prasantrj— tt extretnrlj 
dotroctuc of tire 
shoots and destnr\i tire 
^wn|’ sltrvhs as v « a 
tbej are planted It ts 
hoped liowencr that in 
the course of time moiV m 
Greece ma> become as 
ndi In \*epeiatwn and 
forestry u the Gm.cc of 
the ancient world 
A great s-anct j of fauna 
u to be found in the 
lugber mountains of the 
Pmdtu range lUrcsand 
rabbits arc \ery 
abundant and foxes arc plcntifol 
lUdgcrs martens and wcasdi flourish 
an mrr the country and polecaU In 
the forests. Qumots aro mnnerocs in 
the mountains and boars in the wooded 
distnets. There arc still wohos and 
bears fn remote ports I am told that 
bares and rabblU are rarely found in tbe 
same district. Some of the Greek, 
islands havT bares and others rabbits 
but nircl> both On Andros for in 
stance the lores luo In the Dortbem 
part of tbo island and rabbits in tbe 
•ootbem part. 

Greece pemesses a great manj birds 
most of them mlgratorj Among tbo 
greater buds are stiH found those 


glonoos and bcaatifuJ crcatorcs, the 
imperial eagle and tbo golden eagle 
Tbe jxDow Milture and the falcon ore 
common. But the most chaiactensUc 
Urd of Greec e is the histone owl of 
Atlicna BspcdesofEmallcmUtiU found 
csTT^TA hero throughout the country 
Greece abounds m wild birds common 
in many parts of England— wood 
pigeons, wihl geese ducks, partridges 
snipe and widgeon. These small wild 
fowl proride admirablo shooting 
cspcoall) m JIaetdonia. Storks ore 
to be Kcn m great numbers along the 
plain of tbe ^a^da^ nicr Unlike 
Ireland Greece has stilJ some snaka, 
although few of them are dangerous. 
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Tlic siirroiinclinR ■'Oas conl.nn a f,'rc it 
variety of fisli, vliKli pnnidi a Ininp 
foi I large fishing coimnunily Jlic 
cloljiliin, the fa^ou^tc of the ancient 
Greeks, !<; still common in the Aegc in Sea, 
and c\en whales aie occasionally seen 

Gmdunl Sprcntl of Cullontion 

The principal feature in the economic 
di \ i lopmi nt of modi rn Gn ece has h( i n 
the gradual sjiread of aericnltural 
eiiltuation oetr a smgukiiK ban and 
and coimtiy flu gu iter jurt of the 
surfaci IS ■^till onlsuk cnltnation, and 
IS coetrid with a prickly bush called 
jihngana, which pnnides little more 
than a ban pasture for slice p and goats 
But the ciiltu able irea has bei n steadily 
extended, ind Cireece now jirochices not 
only nines but abo oranges, lemons, 
dates, almonds, jiomegranates and figs 
At one time the mulberry tree was ex- 
teiisnely cultuated, and silk culture 
used to be a f.nourite occupation of the 
mcdieeal Greeks, especially m Anatolia 
It IS still a large industr\ and one sees 
many "orchards” of mulberry' trees 
But diinng the last century' there 
li.is taken place a most remarkable 
expansion of currant-growang, bringing 
much wealth to the sm<ill proprietors 
Currants are growai chiefly' along the 
sea-coast, .end especially along the shores 
of the Gulf of Corinth, the coast of the 
western Peloponnese, and on the islands 
of Cephalonia, or Levkas, and Zanta 
Almost the wdiole currant imports of 
western Europe come from Greece and 
Asia Itimor, and it is only' of recent y'ears 
that Australia has begun to compete 

Tobacco for “Egjptian” Cigarettes 

Another mam crop of Greece is to- 
bacco, w'liich IS grow'n over a w'lde area 
The cigarettes known elsew'here as 
Turkish and Egy'ptian are mainly made 
of Greek tobacco There is in Greece an 
immense competition in qualities of 
tobacco and a high skiU m tobacco curmg 
The best brands come from the districts 
of Lamia, Agnnion, Xanthi and Kavala 

Greece produces a great variety of 
small grapes, including the ” Roditis ” 


and the " IMoschato " (the muscatd 
grapt), besidts .i while seedless grape 
familiar to us as the sultana, winch 
proeides an imjiortant element in cakes 
and jniddmgs 

In addition to tliesc crops, large 
qu.iiitilics of peaches, ajiricols, pears 
and cherrits are grown throughout 
southern Greece 

Unhajijnly' for her jicoplc, Greece 
IS at jiresfiit incajiable of producing 
sufTirient si.iplc food-prorlucts for her 
population iMaire and barley are ex- 
tinsndy' cultuated, but there is always 
a gra\e deficiency' of wheat , and tlie 
consequent shortage of flour exposes 
Gretee to the chronic possibility' of 
blockade by' any' Wcsteni power that 
feds incliiud to try that method of 
coercion This weakness has played an 
imjiortant p.irt m the history' of modem 
Greece, for she was often blockaded at 
critical moments during the nineteenth 
century, both by ITance and by' Eng- 
land 1 1 has also often placed her foreign 
policy at the mercy' of the Great Powers 
of Europe and is a gras e danger to her 
liberties 

romed Mnrblcs of Pentelicus 

In the matter of minerals, Greece has 
iron at Laurium and Larimna IMining 
is also carried on at Larimna for lead, 
zinc and siher ore But the unique 
wealth of Greece now', as in the 
ancient day's, is her marble The Athc 
quarries of I\Iount Pentelicus, which 
produced the material for the splendid 
ancient buildings of Athens erected by 
Penclcs, are still far from exliausted , 
and many' men are stiU employ'cd 
in quanying along the slopes of that 
mountain The Pentelican is a singularly 
pure and beautiful marble admirably 
suited for statuary' and public buildings 
Marble is also stiU quamed on several 
of the islands, especially Paros, famed 
for its lovely " Panan ” 

Greece suffers from a complete absence 
of coal, all of which has to be imported 
This defect has seriously retarded manu- 
factunng development, and the result 
is that Greece as a w'hole still holds a low 
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NCSTUSO AT THC fOOT Of VOUST TtL O** AT tMt 
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fijcr nnvmc thr minitfaf lunnp p^lr^ 
Tli«-tP JtC hrturAcT jl mt rmr Iiunilml 
fKt>rH anntrvl \tli aixl thr I'tij lu 
- r If ar 1 coiun mill farti^n ' ( *r 
cVrtharnl Uk jHnnmc hil»^ 

( n-rk r4 tni da i la' Inmn 
litniv-U an rtyv-rt nKTtlnnt arwl nana 
factirnT I th in ami iti nriKUo I 
h h\N t>K miKh «n hi <''*n 

nnnir) Thai i* 1 thtjH iIk- rr 
I'll' « mifiv of than micratr Tl» 
ftraia put of MnlurmrKan lunk 
tn i\ m < i»»-k li'ii 1 *txl inc«- iIk r 
rTunafull^m il^- < mk p -jJ I ar 
1 t.tI Tjril a rmU it fr^ i 'TuI cU f 
a \Tr^ Inch undmL 

L«h. r ^ 

lluilh 111 ion off rrr-frhj 
ul i iIk- any «^ial ir<^t n il ta 

a lla- 1 1 t 'n f lly J » Ont *» 

h' hu nOrfmfn'mil iTfnin loih 
s( -iimlir) o'cupiti n nr m- I in 
< mk in k r mKlIlrm'n ilun 
minuf infiT' TV\ mik p 11 nk 
rs ami nv-rrluniv Ilut il it |to- 
ff. i Til fla af( r 
Tla halrti t{ cHncxnc til a\nl*<nyc 
lor ilHrmtfi tfr frmfTTurt'Tii h s pi 
lofnl d<^>l itjl ! fr-- lit OHJOR l« th 

fr rpjrnt <1 in O' nf rturunt It i 
t 1 Iwrpnl tint < rrn’c «ill olalili h A 
prntumnt a\il vrrvKr 

( rrrrr n Mill umk t popalatrd in 
jTT 'tin n to lnT area. It n | n ilJ 
imW-d that after frral tnivrto. iIt 
jnflia of tly nfopeci frrwn \ u Minor 
nu> jnne a bW'tnt; in di pum' lor 

Mhtn lly mrakf't lu\T dinl «<f tlic 

ilronprr ‘.unnior' of tlat jw^inlaiKm 
ma> pmfiuUj tipjitmml th eixrpiej 
of Grwc TIm: nuxlu' of ity Ma 
bomedan pojniUtkin pomp on omW the 
Trratj erf lausannc «iQ incMtaIrfy 
jntenuf) the raaal chanctrtiitics of Ijy 
C aik' Tlio K'l tracri of Moslem rule 
arc departing, and before the mUMJe €>f 
Uu' centur) it ii probable that the 
population of rrcr-on «ill be porrly 
Otmtun and C rrrk. 

The comrnanicat lam of Grtfce and tlw 
idand' ore ruloraljj \Tty \’ari«J and 
include rtxMl' railw'aj-' and »hip<. In 


mpectofrailwaj'r rn^^ti' iiUpTaifly 
nn«h i-'UppJirtl Throaplj comnmnica 
lionntthm trm huro]«- hi mlj been 
nnit|4 inl incr tli doso of lly Ikilkan 
Wari IwratT*^ it «a al«ai-s jart of th 
inhc; of lurkr^ I krr| ( r nc te^ur 
*lct| fri*m ily ml i f I ur ipc 

MMin t* Or*«< hr ],■ 4 kj Sr« 

\Micn I (ix^t \i ilriK rrrrr in irpy — 
tlirrr na m> dirrri railmai riimmumca 
tion with luT'i'T ami thrrr uai no 
ajUTaht \tt>< O' r\ rpl bv *ra 'HfWT 

111 n tilt «icb rTimmumrainfn bi lid 
i^ad Ni b ami 'sahmua lu' Ikto com 
|if to! amlthrrri aihri>upb amaproo 
t|ir (Irxnt r'j'm thrrr limr« a utrk 
alHinu h tl> trav limp aerm the 
IGlkan IS iilNimewhat anctruin Tbe 

fiynr atlrariiv apjixrucb to t rrece ts 

till In ua ami I muoJd tmnp^ re* 
nitnm* rul tlv w nirm travrUcr to tlw 
rnit In "11 uf \ rue ilown ihr 
\ In lu on th Tnr«i»mvLkn*d Imal' 
t n np at linn hi an 1 erti- mg the 
'•IT It of inrjTito i t oriu Thrnr iti' 
a nfi't jJ asani ami mooih pa sapr 
I V aa\ f it ( mf of ( oriDlh and the 
C •nnth { JO d to ilr hr ru The sra 
apifwi h l>J naj ofViUmi I oneoflliC 
mM mtranrmp ra nijago m the 
»cslrm nofhl 

StiMI |t «f R 

In r necr h rM-11 tlirre isa conimynt 
ratl«a> nmnirtp ftnm Mlien along tlie 
nortlirm coast of th IMoponnosr to 
1 alias 1»^ wa\ of Mrparj and Connth 
That line contimiev round the nrstem 
coa tof the lMopotme*c to r>r]gos nbeir 
one can \iui tlic ruins of djinpu and 
ilience into the intcnor to Tnpolis 
(Tnpoht/i) nhich seas the capital of 
tly IMupofinesc during ilic \\ar of 
Irtdependcocc It al»o contmoes *outh 
to KaUimi (Kalamata) But there is 
still no nulwaj tJ the town of Sparta 
Of into the s<xtlh-ea tem districts of the 
IVIojioonfse Tlio onlj otlier railvcaj 
dl tnct m Creccc u m Tltessalj where 
Uktc Is a line running from went to 
east across the main route betnocn 
Athens and ‘^akwika It is nncercly 
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CHURCH AND CONVCHT OF OAPHNC ON THE ROAD TO ELEUStS 


( Afv* U lmTbr«| lir« vw S-»nlrfmJ D) anl»» 

djItM Irrwn lb» t<r rvJ wW trltiJl ut \ obi wwrWwJilelj 

Irtn » r^l e4 atm « ih 0<tfrT-<l< lr«. bW itoc th t ih* n mt « wtl iba buiU plan 
o( IL« I MVl%b d«ir«H U <4 I>pI Rocha 


to be hoped lhaf Grrccc *11] r>ow Ukc 
odvantflEc of her peace lo add to her 
mlwa)*^ and also to Iter liotelv 

The lad. of rallwap H not made xtp 
b) a good mpplj of other mean* of 
Inxitsport At the pTT<ent moment the 
road* arc \‘et^ poor ouing to kmg neglect 
donng the prolonped penod of war 
I tbail not casHy forget a motor ndc 
between Athens and Marathon In T 9.3 
The car seemed to descend Into deqj 
pits not tmfilkC the sheU botes In tbe 
French road.* during the Great War 
Tbe road* arc a htUe better farther 
north and {here b now a developmefjt 
of raotenng in Epfrui and Albania wludi 


Biaj roon open op tho«€ remote dwtricta 
lo Uw tourist* of Europe. But Greece 
requrreatospendagTcatdcaJofmoncj on 
her road bdorc th^ can come up to the 
standanl of those of western Europe 

Greece lias an extmu\T atramship 
iCTsdcr with aD part* of the world while 
smaller boats plj between the islaiHlj. 

In regard to clectnr commumention 
with the Inner and oatcr world there 
b a fair telephone sj-stem m Athens and 
SalooMa ’nierc U aM n fair tefegnph 
smHce tliroueh the country and betwten 
tbeblandi while the Easieni Telegraph 
CompaiTj maintalnsa caUe smlccwiih 
Uic island* and with tlw principal 
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capitals of the \\orld There is also a 
T^Iarconi ^^'l^eless station at Athens 
hence messages can be sent bjf way of 
Italy to all parts 

British Trade Competition 

The external trade of Greece, it i\’ill 
be gatliered, consists mainly of an 
exchange between the export of currants, 
tobacco, wane and ohve oil and the 
import of cereals and textiles The chief 
Bntish trade wath Greece is in textiles, 
winch are exchanged for currants It 
IS to be considered that if this trade 
be transferred by w'ay of Impenal 
Preference to Australia, Great Britain 
wall haie to look to losing the exports 
of textiles At present the chief danger 
IS that Italy, w'hich is rapidly developing 
her manufacture of textiles, may take 
from Great Bntain the markets of 
Greece and of Egj'pt 

Within the area of Greece itself the 
chief trade is betw'een tow n and countrj^ 
Greece is still more than half an agn- 
cultural country, and there is great 
room for development The most 
forward clement m the home policy of 
M Venizelos was land reform He 
made a senous effort to break up the 
large estates which impede the 
productive pow er in the north of Greece 
But the result was that he drew upon 
him the liostilitv of the most powerful 
class in northern Greece — the great 
absentee landlords — and as he was 
alreadv opposed bv the small peasant 
proprietors of the Pcioponnesc, he fell 
into the iiniileasant political position of 
being between two fires, and it was partly 
o\ er his land policy that he was defeated 
in Ins owTi country 

P^lmlt^^c Rurnl Conditions 

Tlie rural conditions of Greece arc 
\eiA much the same as those of southcni 
ItaU Tlic people are amiable and 
liospitabli , except in times of tmubk, 
when the} are snsjncioiis and mraous 
Their fo':>d is jirmmiee Tin re is 
geiurill} a monaster} within call where 
the tra\ oiler i-' simiptuoude ent^ rtam* d, 
hut visitors must b„ w inied tint the 


wine, though pure and good, is generally 
mixed wath resin, which gives it a 
particularly harsh taste The cheese is 
bitter, and is eaten wath sugar The 
bread is black, and the milk is drawn 
from goats, as the peasantry possess 
few cows There are few' large towns in 
Greece, and Athens stands above all 
others in aspect and cnahzation 

Salonica w'as half destroyed by fire 
in 1917, and is only now' graduall} 
rising from its ashes Of late }ears 
both Athens and Salonica have been 
swamped with icfugces coming from 
Asia Minor and hav'e lost much of their 
amenities, both in health conditions and 
sanitation Diseases were spread by 
refugees, though t}'phus w'as stamped 
out by the energetic medical service 
brought to bear The houses in Greece 
are comfortable and airy — admirably 
adapted to the weather conditions In 
Macedonia the trav'cllcr suffers much 
from mosquitoes, which are dangerous 
because they carr}’’ malana It is v\isc 
to include mosquito nets in one’s luggage 
on a summer visit 

Links ’twixt Post nnd Present 

The modem Greek is a tall, shm-biiill 
man, vMth a keen ph}'Siognoiny and 
possessed of much mental .ilertiicss 
He IS a great talker, fond of opcii-air 
cafe life, and generally a keen politician 
Undoubtedly one of the v'cxatioiis of 
Greece is the turbulent interest in 
politics veliich pervades all cla'-sis 
The Greeks arc a sea people, and ‘=oa 
people are proverbially passionate for 
freedom Plato himself dcscnlied tin’ 
craze for liberty that characterised llu 
Greek sailor in ancient days , m <a 
famous ])assagc m ■ Doltlion ” Kingdakt 
dc=cnhcs the duscussions on lioard a 
Greek ship caught in a stonn Tli' 
town po])ulations of modern Gn eci aho 
shove the same passion for faction itid 
change as the tove n pojiii! itiuiis of uiri' nt 
Greece, and the direct iiilKrituiet of 
these politic d and sm 1 d traditions '•< t ni-' 
to 1)1 the b< st n ]>lv to tliosi v lio dun, 
tin r.ieial cornu xion betwet n tin iiuni n' 
fir* I ks iiid tin am n nt 
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No traveller, indeed, can doubt that 
the Greek of the islands is of a purer 
stock than the Greek of the mainland 
The ph57siognomy of the islander recalls 
the ancient statues, and I have seen on 
the island of Milo (Melos) Greek girls not 
unworthy of their descent from the 
Venus of Milo The great invasions of 
Greece which took place after the 
Roman occupation, the invasions by 
tlie Slavs, the Turks and the Venetians, 
have undoubtedly left their mark on the 
race, and like all modem nations of 
Europe, the Greeks are a mixed people 
But they are no more mixed than the 
ordinary inhabitant of England, who has 
mhis blood the Norman, the Dutch, and 
even the Jewish strain, as well as the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Bntish 

Taken as a whole, the modem Greek 
has the nght to claim the history of 
ancient Greece as part of his mhentance, 
and the strange thing is that his language 
IS less changed from that of ancient 
Greece than the languages of Italy, 
France or England are from those of 
their forerunners An acquaintance vuth 
ancient Greek makes it possible to read 
the Greek papers and listen to Greek 
speeches with comparative ease, though 
the wntten seems less changed than 
the spoken word 

Greece is surrounded with great 
possibilities and great perils Badly 
gmded, she may crash into even greater 
disaster than she has yet experienced 
For her enemies are very near, and her 


fnends are far away The downfall of 
Russia and Germany left her with no 
fnends m central and eastern Europe 
M Vemzelos alwa 3 rs saw clearly that 
her future rests entirely upon the 
goodwill of England and France He 
also wished to make fnends vath Italy 
There undoubtedly he was wse For 
Greece is, as yet, too small to do without 
fnends Her life is stiU stirred and 
agonised by the suffenngs of the Greek 
population under Turkish rule But 
the transference of populations, which 
%vith no httle difficulty was effected 
by the Lausanne Treaty, \viU dimimsh 
that burden 

klore than ever before, Greece will 
possess her own population witlun her 
own borders That wiU give her a great 
opportunity of developing her large 
commercial possibilities by means of 
the education and trammg of her people 
For, thanks to her climate, Greece 
possesses much potential wealth Her 
agncultural produce can be immensely 
increased She might become self- 
supporting Her currant crop gives 
her a valuable asset for foreign trade 
Her weU known and undoubted skill 
in bankmg and commerce makes her 
necessary to Europe’s compheated 
financial systems , and if she can only 
acquire the prestige of a peaceful pohey 
— both at home and abroad — ^it is, 
perhaps, not too much to hope that she 
wiU soon regain her high place among 
the European peoples 


GREECE GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division In essence, Greece is 
merely the coastal fringe of South 
Balkama, a piece of a fractured plateau 
ivith a drow ned coast-hne , many estuaries, 
many islands and few plains Physically 
a land carved out when the Mediterranean 
Sea came into existence m its present form, 
its unity IS due entirely to the sea 
^Climate and Vegetation Mediterranean 
rainy ivmters and hot, dry summers are 
characteristic of the lowlands , the heights 
are sometimes under perpetual snow 
Forest-clad slopes without natural grass- 
lands are just as tj’pically Mediterranean, 
wuth the cultivated ohves, and grapes, 
which yield a large proportion of the 
world’s currants and sultanas Greek 


tobacco competes m the cigarette market 
■with that of Virgima 

Communications The sea is the great 
highway The Cormth Canal has not been 
a great success The railways, few m 
number, supplement the sea service 
Outlook Greece makes httle contribu- 
tion to -the major needs of the world except 
m the personal services, particularly 
throughout the Levant, of her sons The 
fragmented nature of tlie pemnsulas and 
islands compel tradmg m small quan'hties, 
and the Greek is na'turaUy an agent, a 
middleman, a pedlar in the byv aj’S of the 
Middle East The land is not the cause of 
unity, and Greece has httle hope of 
sohdanty therefrom 
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The trnvcllet in Greece becomes familiar with dilapidated farm-houses 
on which storks build their nests and crude carts drawn by oxen 



Greece. The slender minaiet challenges the towering cypress trees 
that overshadow the tiny mosque at the pretty Turkish village of Baba 
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Amid the wonderful ruins of Delphi ts the Doric building known 
as the Treasury of ihc Athenians^ with its sculptured metopes 
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GREENLAND 

The Great Lone Island of the Arctic Seas 

l)j A C Scinrd 

Aatbor of ” A Smnincr in Crctnland ** 


r john in 1585 Gftcnland 

appcaird to be a land ol de^tAa 
lion to ment of na it connote* 
iev moantains and lianmocst. It han 
little claim to tbt title of a pmm land, 
laictltc Hcd Vihowa iltcfir iruropcan 
to «<t foot in live country in tlK* \Tar 
0*^3. on retuminc to Iceland, <poVc of 
the rrcmtlj discm-cred land to the wrat 
as ‘'fTrenl'ind in tlte l>opc tlat the 
comrlN name UTiald indoce hi* 
comitr\*men to «jU ihlth lum on a 
colonKlnR erpedition. 

Of the thirtj fi\r ship* mliKh *ailed 
from Icrland m 9S6 fourtem rriclwd the 
south «e^t coa't and there the Norse- 
men estahlisbed tl>em«el\T* mth tlinr 
slieep and cattle In tlr tmddJe of the 
iknmth etTituT) the fim bi hop w*!* 
appointed an^l man> churches were 
Imilt lo I Gi the Kepubllc of Creen 
land \Tiluntanl> became part of the 
pOTcrfd Nooiepun kingdom uhich 
at that time iDclackd the Isk of Man 
the Faroe Idand and the Orkney and 
Shetland Island*. In coarse of tunc 
commumcatlon bctnccn the colonj and 
the mother country became more 
Irrepilar and finally cning to dvd dt»- 
torbance* and qWemka m Scandina\Ta 
entirely ceased. 

Stco«d CotoeUatlcn br 

In 1711 tlie Isorwcglan clerto’man 
Han* TRcde a Dinish subject, sidled to 
Greenland In the hope of di*co*Tnng 
tome of the descendants of the neglected 
horse colonist*. Finding only thdr 
grave* he devoted Idtmdf with con 
spicnona success for the next fifteen ycora 
lo re-colonlsatkm and the v.eUato of the 
Eskimos. In Jolv iq2i the King and 
Queen of Denmark vidted tlv west 
coast and took part In the odebnitloni 

DU ,, 


of the bicrnten.Ary of the rc-cok'nisation 
ol il»c land b\ Hart* Egcde The cailur 
Norse cr>loni*t* bad c*'cntDallv come 
Into conflict uilh the natux inhaHtan s 
who in fsut at kast were probahlj 
Te*pon*iljlc for tlicir evterrmnatKm. A* 
a remit of tlie second colonj*JtKm trade 
frUtion* were established between settle 
ment* on the west coast and Denmark. 
Dunng the la t few \Tar* dtscusstons 
ha\x tak n place between Denmark 
and Nnfwa> with regard to theu 
respective njdils over some of llic rm 
inhabited parts of the cost cooM 
the rest of Cmnland is rccognucd a* a 
Danish rolon) 

O r««UiWr Vlmd PUlM 

Greenland is a wcll^fincd gpographi 
cal unit Tlic rtpedmons of Admiral 
I*eaT> of the I’ ^ Ka\^ and the suIjsc 
<) ucnt Joumm's of Knud Kx*mussm and 
other Danish explorm ilcroonsl rated Us 
Insoiantv and provided data for map- 
ping the northern coast line TUo Island 
b separated bj a namw strait on tho 
north ucstem edge from Grant Land 
rrumell Land and EBevmcre Land on 
the confine* of the Canadian Akictm 
archipelago m Us fauna and flora os 
also in Its geological stiurture Creen- 
land b related both to America and 
Europe. It U a motintairous plateau 
rising along tic coast-linc to an average 
height of two to three thousand feet 
tbovx the sea, though m some parts tho 
roonntains reach a much greater alti- 
tude. 

In shape it resemble* a shoe lying on 
it* side the bed with Cape 'Votk at 
the Inna: cotot projecting on tho 
north-srest coast towards the Canadian 
archipelago and the toe, rtpfcscntcd 
by Cape rorewtU (on the Ubtode of 
St tuj 
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of eternal ice forces slowly- 
moving glaciers through 
the valle5's and fjords to 
the edge of the sea one 
of the largest of these 
nvers of ice is the Hum- 
boldt glacier on the north- 
uest coast immediately 
south of Washington 
Land where its seaward 
margin has a breadth of 
6o miles and forms a 
cliff of ice 300 feet high 
When the glaciers have 
ploughed their way into 
water deep enough to 
buoy up the mass of ice 
portions are broken off as 
icebergs which float out 
to sea, some stranding on 
the beach not far from 
their birthplace, others 
earned by currents to 
the Gulf of St LauTcncc 
or farther south 
There are few more 
impressive and beautiful 
scenes than the view on 
a calm summer day off 
the northern coast of the 
Nugsuak Peninsula a 
background of some of 
the highest mountains in 
Greenland nsing almost 
perpendicularly from the 
water, the more distant 
ones dark blue and the 
Christiania m Norway) pomting south nearer cliffs a glistening pink , the 
The total length is nearly 1,700 miles , blue sea littered with floating bergs, 
the average breadth about 600 miles , massive tablc-like blocks and pinnacled, 
the area is four times that of France fantastically shaped forms, shining viHi 
Long and tortuous fjords penetrate a da/zhng whiteness and near the 
deeply into the edge of the land Over undercut base shading into a brilliant 
nearly go per cent of the wLolc lies a blue-green, or, it may be, the higher 
continuous shield-shaped mass of ice peaks of the icc coloured a rosc-pmk 
of unknown depth, the Greenland ice- by the slanting raj’S of the sun The 
sheet higher icebergs nsc to over one hundred 

Since 188S, when Nansen first crossed feet above the surface of the water and 
the inland ice from the cast coast in extend about eight times as far below 
the southern part of the island, other the sea From time to time the 
explorers ha\e made trarerscs m the stillness of the night, a night which is as 
far north and acro'^s the middle of the light as day, is suddenly broken bv the 
coiinln.’’ This great en\ doping sheet thunderous booming of a brt ikmg 
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beiB a* the meltiDg of the Ice distnrbe redad with floweis. On some parts 

the equmbrium and the riven tnft» of the west coast the ice-free belt is 

siowiy heaves to and fro until it finally over lOO imles In breadth but on the 

coroes to rest In a new position. east coast the inland ice comes cloeer 

in the more nortbeiiy part to the sea and the meeting of opposing 

the wedem coast is almost free from currents causes an accumulation of 

ice In the sommer As the froaen sea floating ka which often forms an 

mdts and currents bicak up the efiective barrier to ships endeavouring 
fiaaured surface leaving occasional to make land. 

patches stiD adhering to the shore With the exception of the district of 
until late in the season the hills and AnginagssahV« slightly north of lat 

valleys near the coast are gradoaDy 65 N there are no settlements on the 

laidbareand as bcjou as the temperature more inhospitable eastern shore. It is 

rises above freciing porat the mnter a remarkable fact that on the deeply 

sleep Is foddenly token and there mdented north coast overiookmg the 

follows the annual miracle of an earth Polar ocean from Peary Land to 
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Washington Land on the north-west side, 
there is a broad region lelatively free 
from ice in the summer mhabited by herds 
of musk oxen and decorated with the 
yellow poppy and other Arctic flowers 

Long Nights of Sunshine 

C 

Though the southern portion of Green- 
land extends a considerable distance 
south of the Arctic Circle, while the 
northern shore reaches lat 83*’ N , the 
vast sheet of ice over the whole of the 
mtenor is a dominant factor in producing 
an Arctic climate There are, however, 
stnkmg difierences between the two 
ends of the island in the south the 
annual rainfall is about fifty inches , 
in the north it is only eight mches At 
Cape Farewell the longest penod of 
continuous sunlight is 18 hours , at 
Smith Sound in the north the sun is 
above the honzon for 130 days North 
of Holsteinsborg, near the Arctic Circle, 
dog-drawn sledges are the only means of 
transport in the winter over the frozen 
sea and snow-covered land, while 
farther south the life of the native is 
less sharply divided by the alternating 
seasons As a Greenlander says, “ Up 
here we live two different hves , in the 
winter, under the lash of the north 
wind , m the summer under the torch 
of the warm sun ” 

Vivid Flowers amid Summer Snow 

From the sea the coast presents a 
rugged dignified aspect , m the distance 
the dark wall of the mam plateau is 
reheved by occasional gleams of white 
from the inland ice A nearer view 
shows patches of snow and ice even in 
summer l3ung in sheltered hollows on 
the hillsides , rock-faces spnnkled with 
variously coloured lichens , the gentler 
slopes and boulder-strewn beaches and 
valle^^s covered ^vlth a carpet of stunted 
shrubs or studded wth clumps of white, 
yellow and purple flowers which afford 
a stnkmg contrast to the sombre colour- 
mg of the ground and the glistening 
icebergs stranded on the shore 

Observations over a senes of years at 
a locahty about half-way up the west 


coast illustrate the average climatic 
conditions The ground is permanent^ 
frozen at a depth of about one or two 
yards below the surface, and the descend- 
ing roots of the wiUows and other plants 
are compelled to spread honzontally 
The sun is above the honzon for 65 da)rs , 
the mean annual temperature in Feb- 
ruary IS approximately 36° F below 
freezing-point , in July it is 46° F In 
London the corresponing temperatures 
are 10° F above freezmg-pomt and 60° F 

Rare, Stunted Trees and Shrubs 

Greenland is almost entirely a treeless 
land At the southern end there are 
thickets of willows, birches, junipers, 
alders, and the Amencan sorb reaching 
sometimes a height of ten feet or more, 
but for the most part the only repre- 
sentatives of trees are the dwarf birch 
and a few willows winch even in the most 
favourable situations seldom attain a 
height of three feet The slopes of the 
hills near the coast are covered ivith a 
dense growth of flowenng plants, com- 
pact bushes of willows and greemsh- 
grey or hght yellow hchens There are 
wide stretches of tundra, partially bare 
ground with patches of vegetation 
among the ice-wom rocks 

A characteristic feature of Arctic 
vegetation is the burst of actmty as 
soon as the sun breathes upon the fro^’en 
mountains , in place of the succession 
of scenes which we associate ivith an 
Alpine or Enghsh summer, the Green- 
land flora IS compelled to put forth a 
concentrated effort within the short 
space of about two months There is 
an almost explosive development of 
energy expressed by a sudden display 
of innumerable flowers, followed m 
autumn by a brilliant show of crimson, 
yellow and orange tints before the snow 
covers the whole surface with a protec- 
tive sheet In the heath group one of 
the most abundant plants is Cassiope 
tetragona, a member of the heath 
family distmgmshed by its slender stems 
encased in four regular rows of scale- 
like leaves and pendulous yellow bells 
it is a species unknown m Europe except 
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Cimlrirfc LnlTcraltr rrr»« 

UMANAK ISLE, DETACHED BASTION OF CRYSTALLINE IGNEOUS ROCK 
Off the north CTst coo'it of the NiiR'^ink Pciunsnli, on the ^ifrqfd western *;horc of Grrcnhnd, this 
conicnl cliff whose «lnpc rcnlls to muid the pinincled dif,nil\ of tlic Mottcrliorn rises ilmost sheer 
from the Lmiink Fjord to t ticipht of nnrh 4 000 feet At its In'e oinnnt: the irroftiiHrh shaped 
rod s whicli surround tlie tow(.rlnpcr^ stallinetnasshl ca plinth is thcs'-ttlcmcnt of Umnnak 
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In •Vanti i\'\x I it U h» 

»iir Vml tn'TT U-^ r nlh -I 
*nl r«*rv,r' <\ I( ••l\ M mi in 
UilhlJ Jintr^l.^ \m'n an t^ani 
*rr n- Unit U nrrvn *} wh f in li 
>1 -1 I Mj-i anj INrrT \ 

rv 4 \]i^ »iht l’ r^TTTvl Ih^i 

♦ Ir K nK-l 1 IIt^ 11 S 
t ^-1 1 > ! 1 ^ «l 

j a T , tj I I « !*nli *1 I Jam 
a»!Tlt f n » Jal * llmataxa 
rn n\ «’ 1 I* '-j J mi\ 1 

ti I •*! #n Jfal^a Ufin- <tnJ > I 
*- 1-^ a a j 1 (1)^ V 1 a”-j ’n ll 
I 1 11 I 4 *-11 a I if^ I t; 1 

tnl i!>- 11 ^ IJfn r •• T I 

»n an a ai ) 1 |ol t i M •« rn « ( 
ll^ \t IK I 'T' * J i ' 

frt f* *■ ii-J- I ! Mv I- i I 1 

j a I 1 r* a * ll ('tr i I iIk 

u’ fM I \l \ it It Hil cn 

lla- —--r-f r^n S ll\ p-ilr^ 

f > l\f 1 1 1 f »" I 1 It m 

<1 1 fi t It t *i nts n» It !«• 
a nal j*- 1 j< ^ t h - h a — I 
j T»^|«nl MnUro um 

IIm •! I v*! A«»«Wv 

*1 il-rii jt null ^m•l an 
»Ti s*n>“ at ( mr^in tn in 

at itttr-n^^if in tl>nr «1t tnl »ti-*n 
anj Mlyi afr rl ifa trn IK i r»fr 
wil nin»nntfjr' WTii mishit 

1 tin r V l iTnjMm * In all inrl^ 
al lil> ll^ ft Jl X jurt I 'tSiJ*' IIk 
wf i-i ll.^ >TV^il»-»n il'ntmj'nl 
«lwim; rtiinl I IK I tub'd iIk 
flimal \>rr nn- rrvtfr (ai iral Ir »mmj 
pranlv annc I \t) «ay n{ ‘Smith ‘S<«n»l 
It Jtn tb' Tana !ian an!iii*lwo »ib»T* 
triflKil lb*- m jurii tlK { ltn<! 

cntTmli uirvi 
n} Innli 

It hna *f>-l |>rrn appr^j,^ 
tb'- frfaoal jirfu J Grrimtan/l rm 
tK^trd uitli 1 ttrujv |i) a hndbnilrr 
»ituch ha< liner ditapfv-aTnJ ‘Knw 
pLintmer m UnuM fntr lured fi) tlx* 

^>t1> Niitv* cnloni ti DnVTTt loaih 

Irom Ibe drcmnpntar hivl thinriR ihr 
tnndratrm rttrnMnn of ilv kc lb** \rctlc 
pJinti mUJeh «Tif able to rnipratc oitt 


tan I Ifin** t frmfrrnl bvabilM (arth*^ 
w ith » tl>r tJitnal t--orTv- m 1 1 r 
r*!!!) < I ll m frinmnl t » il-r nnnh of 
«u- n-J I tl I tTHrmta n »l 

t mj»-iate t ^ n irvl nb 1i fr 

imrM In iIk P’ n lirl «rf rrm 
pin*nl In cf tlK vrith tn { 

AiMt ti*r* **4 f *« tUan 

Tlrtr I pia tKafly nn nUtnatir*! 
r| 1 fviallr* a l’^ «it n^n in tl>^ 
• annrf fi tn 1 Int f ^ tlw mn^t p-irt 
tl^ m litanl b on a li t ol mrat 
iIk nh f i I <-» l.-jn a •fliiH 
n-nt^-f f'l mtJ.1 i Ijlini and lho*<“ 
nil I at im'»'Ttnl tn-m IlrnmirL 

I \Tn in thr itrrmr n til irr 

1 ol mn 1. im m ily >a tal I*"]! 

I «* t 1 arv tr I tv<l|w-ni in ll^it 
tatirr I ll rr n't urvrmim'n lax 
vrith * *> in I 5 llr ra t 

t I nr I a\ m ire m v-ran 
mo I mlT nl jn n imlrj Vovnit; 
o Iwi tn mm I at ll \l tie I \ ll-r 
^t t I It n 1 m II an.1 Ilf b rnfflintf 

p; I m 04 ft h onoml nal>lv 
frmvt ni tin i^b inn r nr. T a at 
alfT'ni onVr »mf» Iw at p-rntiluJ 
TVtt arr n n^tilrt anil n* ft t; \ 
l<-» I illrnb •% 4tr tavK’nillN n-rn 
tul n>tr nvth'. n wal ij nl ich 
lift arr Uld I I"" l\ pn-Kn »ith ttf 
«alnj l! niraHiI an I Ilf Tkhilr arc 
tif nxwt imperriani f ml amnuJi. 

rauM rw 

C*»mnv»n lard' ain tb** ckJ r durk 
pill lb Ulllr auk rmlbtnn! ptax 
mniin llf faknn ihr mill now 
ItintitK: \n.ln: irtni and ramrlfllli 

Tl*r 1 kinv tlnct iibwh m tlf rxtili of 
r IT nlan<l cn* ofirn nomrnrrx ai ihr 
human inlialniani arr o'ualK left m 
thr urnner to f ml f *f ilvrtnvKtn 
Itil m ibr winirT tlf^ atr Ihc ctwlanl 
rmnpamrtw arol efbcirni vrvanli rf 
l*ilh I kirrurs an*l Dan*^ \t <om rf 
llin 'eUkmrnii fiihin^, an imj>oTianl 
indu irj Inlilmt an 1 nihrf larp- flat 
fih arr ibuniUnt alvi iIk- rrnlbr 
caprhn a mcmlirf of the vUmnn famih 
and mjomr UJitricti etcrUcnt laltrwn 
art caught 
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Tbr fTTcJlrr fan oi tbr i Ijfwl 
con » \ o| vvn cK tiK old \ t f I 
ol th^ cartlL Tlimuch owitl^ 
scr^ tnwl llw rtmntn t n 
Utvl Init |mm ttmr t l»m^ 
pintal in\aoon lt> Ui l«l to 
tlir drfxv-ilton oI v^lim<nijrj mat nal 
on tl»e »ulrfTvrK<^l trf tb<* 

aiwl^nl flatfao. It i< Ifom thrv «dl 
«anil< arnl mud* of (lincrrnt fwlo^al 


f fioil that fpcord* haw bw collcctcxl 
<>l tlH* 1 Ir of l<>nTKT apf^ 
tm ih ma»t of Wa hinctoD Land 
I alact /fTic lunc'totv^ art described bj 
tv Danish ppolr>pjti Liuce Koch u 
mitalV coral m-f<. On l>i'<o Inland 
and tlic adjaci nt pnrti of the nutnUnd 
v\cfal hundrrd fret of ciniluone and 
hair uUh oeca Kinal warns of coal 
TC'i on tV ollrT rrrka and a\io\x them 



HIGHLANDS BORDERINO THE EASTERN EDOE OF UMANAK FJORD 
Tbr cri*4t f GTr<TiUM W byrarar'IrUB otUn rtirhla* bH#bt (j,£woto 4 .em 

Jwl. tW or M nt, <vrp ad •ladm« fjortt fferdiif inlaad for mlmy 

1 f* ‘r***?* ** *'* VKikm aad \m tiAn byweiottbr 
hl*brn«ww»t*« hi rrtraU»d*hnt •toiniltiaFttmHpKiCMotUucMrtirwfcimi brfoQDd 
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IS a succession of basaltic lavas and beds 
of volcanic ash These sedimentary 
rocks, belongmg to the cretaceous and 
tertiaiy' penods, contain the remains 
of a luN-unant flora which clearly indi- 
cate climatic conditions as gemal as 
those of southern Europe to-day 

Greenland is to-day what the British 
Isles were durmg the last great glacial 
penod several thousand years ago , in 
earlier stages of the earth’s history 
Greenland was a land supportmg forests 
of planes and many other southern tree^, 
Mith an undergrowth of ferns closely 
allied to species that are now tropical 
and subtropical m their distnbution 
By far the most important mineral 
in Greenland is cryohte, a sodium- 
alumimum fluonde which occurs at 
Bngtut on the south-west coast, and 
has been imported for many years to 
Europe as a source of alumimum or for 
other ;gurposes The mine is worked 
by a company which pays a roj^alty to 
the Danish government Graphite is also 
mined, and there are two government 
coal-mines on the west coast 
The mam occupation of the Eskimos 
is hunting and fishing At an early age 
boys are taught to navigate the kayak, 
that incomparable canoc-like boat which 
has played a prominent part in tlie 
fortunes of this hardy race for many 
generations, to use the harpoon and to 
handle a team of dogs Formerly the 
nati% e v as dependent for his supply of 
vood upon the logs v ashed ashore after 
a long journcj from the Siberian coast , 
he had no metals save a little natl^ e iron , 
onlj- bone and stone wth vliich to 
fa'^hion his boats, v capons and utensils 
There are practically no roads in 
Greenland , m the summer communica- 


tion is by boat — ^the kayak, the much 
larger umyak, or woman’s boat, and 
the more modem motor-boat There are 
no carts, no horses nor pomes In the 
uunter, except in the south, the dog 
sledge replaces the kayak There were 
no telegraph stations when the ^v^ter 
^^Slted Greenland in 1921, but now 
some are to be estabhshed The Eskimo 
population IS about 14,000 , vuth the 
exception of Angmagssahk, on the east 
coast, all the settlements are on the 
west coast, extendmg to Upermvik on 
lat 73 ° N , and the still more northerly 
Thule, where Knud Rasmussen estab- 
hshed a trading station 

Many of the Greenland Eskimos 
show obvious signs of mterbreedmg with 
Europeans , it is m the purer-bred 
northern tj^ie from the Cape York 
district that the race characters are most 
clearly seen The average Eskimo has 
brown or copper-coloured ^Mongolian 
features, straight, black haur, high cheek- 
bones and a hea^^ ]aw , m stature 
only slightly less than most Europeans 
This peaceful and unwarhke folk, who 
probably first reached Greenland not 
more than a thousand years ago from 
the interior of Canada, though their 
habits are unliygienic, attract us by 
their friendlmess and sense of humour 
and by tlieir master}’’ over nature m her 
most severe moods They take little 
thought for the morrow, but they bear 
bravely the hardships of their life 

Dr Nansen, m his sympathetic book 
on the Eskimos, thus sums up his 
impressions on Greenland " It is a 
naked lonely land, like no other land 
inhabited of man 

“ But in all its naked poverty, how 
beautiful it is . ” 


GREENLAND GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Diiision Icc capped northern 
insular plateau (Cf Vntarctica ) Antipodal 
to King George V T^nd in \ntarctica, 
tilt cast cou^t 1*: infested vath pack ice 
as arc Wilkes Land and Adtlie Land 
\ slight shift castivard would make the 
coasts resemble in position the RoSo Sea 
coast of South Victona Laud , the v est 
coast of Greenland is smularK icc-frtc in 
the summer 


Climate Coastal Arctic tundra (Cf 
Arctic kinds and Labrador) Inland ice 
cap with a c irpet of scattered flowers 
during the brief suniiuer , bv contraNt 
Antarctica is vathoiit flora and without 
large land-grazing animals like the niiisl 
ox and reindeer 

Jvdustnes I ishing (cf I^abradnrj 
Mining for ciW'ohtc and graphite (Cf 
Spitsbergen coal ) 
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Three Colonics of Jungle 8c Savanna 

b) Liinn E Elliott 

Ao»hr>f of ’•Itraiil T<m 1»> *nl Tomrurow'* 


W lirKl lb nrrth tl4^l of 
Ammo nm' a*ta> 
ci trm XclVAM-U 

vmalh-o, t frt>m th»* frral tanplol mxrh 
of III OntmcT* if lu ilw trmior) of 
annrfli Ctuj'aru l»-cm' >''j« *»ll hnd 
Ht njrtv mnttrfl ‘'CanMna on vw* 
of i1j«* < 1 1 nujo l'ccaa*< it wa' a land 
kbm CanM d*rli 
To<l j iIk* tanior> w rctlncrd to 

iJtfrr- ] ofTJjvja C ilomr* mn } I \ tb^ 
llnii b, Ihilcb arwf 1 rtnch joirt U> 
» »a iliTl «nU tir fatal bar of 

n l>ota In plrtimn^ as « tubtrn 
country 'nL' rr * pil W kinp n irtwtl m 
lltc ihronpnf cit) of 'finoj itj p'fJ'ft 
ttirrl* rrtirrtnl in ib^ matns of IjLc 
lanma TV >I ntifrtl »itr ob|rrii> 
of »n truft) fnllant and traijK ad rn 
torr^ firs mtffiio <f»c s<»ti(Vm fioniKTs 
rd linti b Cuiana near tV Kuptmum 
mvf tV hup" lak III dnirhCol t 
til ponfofAtmKu fnnpnlisitli mrrabl 
rmjs ami tall pra v» Ihr ilumnp at> i 
iV bltk Indian MUapr of Ihrini to 
Ur nortb »iarul llie pair naktU rocL^of 
tV (jcarairru ^fountains aouth tlw 
dcrp pnmcval forest brmW of talc* of 

fama*^ 

Oficoro aad Amioa i*ta 
Once upon a time Gmana meant afl 
(V famf befnem lire Orinoco and (he 
Amaron and since irfbuUrfes of iboc 
two niTu, flowing; in opposite direction* 
tie actaaU> joined ^ tbe natural 
channil of the Caikpriarc th original 
territory was an island now part of old 
Guiaru U Veoemelan part Braallan 
and the ortcnl of the three cototurt of 
Britain France and Holland amounts 
to »omcthing like 170,000 »qaarc rode*. 
Tbe fccenlj cootcjtcd queriion of British 
Guiana* boundaries with Veneiuda 


anti Braril (scttlrtl arbitration at the 
WfinmnR of this ernturj) entailed a 
careful *ur\T) of tbe nugrubcent in* 
Imof anil as a result this colon) has 
been cscelfenll) *ur\T\Td and mapped 
Hncli less ts known of tbe liintctlands 
of rimch and IHitch Gmana but m 
all eases ibe important Mrtikd town* 
itaml njton iV coa t be>«l a n\er 
Ihnr Vc ks to plain forest and tmmn 
lain anti Ihm fares |o ibe Nllanllc 

DiftV rw«*ed hr XI I *T* Rirtr 

Th t uunas liasf man) lopo- 
fTjpliKal aiinbuirs m common Al^ 
tlw litiirral IS a wide margin of aUtntal 
land {grfKTaHv a blur cJa\) neb and 
humid saT^mg from tm to fift) miles m 
lireadth llus stnp is almost too wen 
watered b) l)>e vsdttmmosn and rapid 
risers that in tbe wet fravjo osttAow 
tbeir lank* orate rssarojw and 
canning loiid matter out to wn form 
bank* ancifom) b> paJms and man 
proses. Tbe culiisuted rejpoos of the 
colonie* arc praciicaU) corifioed to thi* 
coastal tslt 

Ikbmdit foothilU and teiracca a few 
hundred feet htiih create a wonderful 
•cnes of prasislands tbe famous 
aas-smm of Guiana haunt of bud* and 
pame and tonja) pnmng great benb. of 
cattle BnUsh Guiana owns about 
133000 bead. Bej-ond arc wild and 
teroficaD) broken ttgiotis die rooun' 
lain nus.'e* iiambop at a mean etes-ation 
of 3.J00 feet with bead* rising to 
6.000 and 9000 feet None of the 
rivers U nasigaUe In these upper 
reaches all their waters poor fr^ 
mountain fa*tncases tear a wra) 
through dense forest and jungle and 
da b through gorges in a succr^on of 
"runs and cataract* negoUablo only 
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by the tough dug-outs employed by 
the nverme Indians 
Splendid forest clothes the bases of 
the ranges, yielding precious gums and 
balsams and medicmes (copaiba, 
qumine, jalap, sarsaparilla, balata 
rubber, vamUa), exquisitely coloured 
cabmet woods and such hard timbers 
as the celebrated " greenheart,” re- 
cently chosen for under-water con- 
struction in the Panama Canal, as the 
most durable m all the world Here 
dwell the native races, withdrawn for 
four hundred years from the coast 
The Gmanas are hot countnes, not 
far north of the Equator, but the heat 
of the coast is tempered by prevailmg 
•\vmds from the sea, and residents are 
proud to claim an average of no more 
than 8o°F The rainfall is heavy aU 
along the coast, but most copious m 
French Guiana, often recordmg 135 
inches m a year, against Bntish Gmana's 


go mches, and there are two wet seasons, 
December to February and June to 
August Insect pests breed fast m the 
ramy months Just as these lands count 
themselves nch in orchids and ferns 
and palms, m such botanic treasures as 
the Victona Regia hly, and m animal 
hfe that includes the macaw, egret and 
humming buds, deer and peccary and 
tapu, jaguar, ocelot, puma, monkey, 
raccoon and sloth, so are they over- 
endowed with mosqmto, tick and sand- 
fly, scorpion and centipede, and 
dangerous snakes, including the 
enormous anaconda 

Alike in most physical charactenstics, 
the three Gmanas have each acquired 
or inhented marked differences French 
Guiana, ivith an area of about 34,000 
square miles, is almost enclosed by the 
Oyapock and the Maroni nvers, ivith 
the bamer of the Tumuc Humac 
Mountains m the south Off its coast 
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are a few real islands, L’Enfant Perdu, 
for example, and the lies du Diable, 
known to fame because, upon the chief 
of these Isles of the Devil, Dreyfus 
spent the long years of his captivity 
For France once used her share of the 
golden region as a place of punisliment , 
about one in seven of the inhabitants 
of the colony was a convict or deporte, 
while a large proportion to-day are 
descendants of former exiles , there are 
less than 50,000 people altogether, as 
against Dutch Guiana’s 100,000 and 
British Gmana’s 310,000 At Cayenne, 
the capital, on a little island at the 
mouth of the Caj^’enne nver, is a small 
resident group of French officials, with 
merchants and the nondescript flotsam 
of a tropic backwater Fourteen 
thousand people now live m the chief 
town on the Marom river, St Laurent, 
boasting telegraphic connexion mth 
Cayenne, and sensed by small vessels cal- 
ling for tobacco and sugar, balata, rose- 


wood, pepper, hides and feathers, that 
the colony sends to Europe St Laurent 
looks over into Dutch temtory, and, as 
the Gmanas have always exchanged 
runaway slaves, ne’er-do-wells and 
itinerant adventurers, there was a certain 
leakage of convicts , St Georges on the 
Oyapock nver, on the eastern frontier, 
looks into Brazil Between the two is a 
sparse edging of settlements, all at 
river mouths on the Approuague, 
vnth its placer gold industry, on the 
Smnamane, the Mana, the Kourou, the 
Macoune, the Iracoubo None com- 
pares with Cayenne, a dreamy, palm- 
embowered, sun-drenched tmvn where 
grass springs in the streets and one is 
immediate!} reminded of Port-au- 
Prmce m Haiti Behind the nver and 
coast settlements tlie countrj’ is nearly 
as much in the hands of the indigenous 
folk as it was before Ojeda sailed his 
ship exploring along these shores 
Across the west frontier, the ^laroni 



FINE TOWN-HALL IN THE CAPITAL OF BRITISH GUIANA 
BuUdinp such as the to^vn hall and the half-timbered Victoria Law Courts and Cathedral justify the 
pnde nhich Georgetomi takes in them The streets of the town, shaded with trees, are wide and 
Hean, m^yhavingcanals, called “ trenches,” runninedowm the rentre r>n whir.h flourishes theVictona 
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STEAUCn tOAOINQ B*UKITC ON THC DtMERARA RIVER 
D ill rtJfl ilo- "I r>r« n*r •Ismionm rU f n tW nusal^cURT 

c4 iltim. lu W '*> <6^ uil m ibe cl S inLlta. 

pp-rrtv n«^ ( ttwi X-mum Ml df* vtoil Aiu*iir t<'^ctrton (i Wottb 

H )M[t I*- B « erf ti-« I. AibH *f» M a hr I rt- thtjn 


brewm-. ihc Marws\'nr ri\rr miUi ih. 
Ubitu 40 milfs op-fliram 

povrrtimpnt «^tcrfnKT< o1 Duich Omana 
(ils dd nanw i' ^untum) yi) ap and 
ckrvm the nart tup mTT the ncd4e 
Sminanj and bor li I>uicli Ginana< 
capllal Paramanbo with 40 000 people 
and as rwl and dean and rmjim'cent 
o{ old UoUafxl as Willemstad m the 
Wand of Curaeao HoQand. In 1(167 
acccptcil tWs edanj from England in 
Mcbange for*'cw \ort 

Farther west li the Conpename nv-cr 
with Nassau village at Its mouth on 
the \efy Itp of the sea stand little Bum- 
^de and Cofonie and at the fronttcr 
with British tmitotj where the 
CocentjTie nm discharge*, fa Kieuw 
Nickenc, a pientant sheltered harbour 
three miles up-stream The riven of 
the Gulanos arc the main roads, and tlw 
inland settlements are seldom mom 
than collecting place* for the wild 
rubber the timber and feathen 
brou^t from tho forest*. 

British Guiana Indudes about 90JOO 
square miles and fa the most pcogresriN-o 
of the trio of cokmle*. The deep and 

U CJJI t b »r Tb Rf 


Irjtitilul mterwT r gwns are better 
Lnown canal* and roods ("^ miles 
opnt or umlft comtniction) and soo 
mdrs of cattle trail arc mamtamed 
b> thegm f itmKJit therruneral marm- 
(arturmg extractive and ydantlng in- 
duMrtrsaicinacomparatntd} adNtnced 
late and this is tl>e onlj part of 
tlicGuunas that owTi* rail'Aaj'*. Tbeie 
arc tlffcc strips the first Co mile* long 
running cast from Georgetown to 
MahaKOD} and thence to Rowgnol 00 
the opponte side of the Bcrtacc river 
from tJjc town of New Anntcrdam ha* 
the drttincticn of being ibe c 4 de*t of all 
railways In South \mcrica the second 
mikrt run* west to join Parffca to 
Vtceden Hoop and Uk third, obout 
the saroe length llnla the bead water* 
of the Derocnifa to the main strtum 
of the £«equibo in a Qounihlng gold* 
washing region 

Dredging companies, operating on the 
river product from fifteen to twenty 
Ihtmiand ounces of gold per year bot 
thfa record fa not so daizllng a* that of 
the diamond hunter* BritfahCulanaand 
Mou* Gerac* In Braiil are the only two 
I nu ii-rfM on (xi 
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WATER STREET, GEORGETOWN’S PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL THOROUGHFARE 
GeorgetowTi, the capital of British Guiana, u ith a population of about 70,000, lies on the right banh of 
the Demerara, uhich is lined with uharves or stellings", behind these is busv Water Street 
^\lth Its clanging trams and its multitude of stores Other notable streets are Mam Street and Brick 
dam, so called from its brick-like roaduay of burnt clay, with its fine avenue of cabbage palms 
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rcgicna o! Soaih America where U>eM 
Jewels arc (wmd. To the west of the 
E«s«piIbo arc two n ver s flowing from 
Veneroeh theCaj-anlandthcMaiarunl 
and akmg them binlcs dumood* arc 
di*co\Trr<L A fair annual a\TTagc of 
ftoncswasfomKTij lOooo carats Hortli 
perhaps ^looooo Imt in ig 3 pn> 
doclKm nyw* to nearly rjooo carats 
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or ri\tr banks H would need the 
certainty of hnmense rctoms to justify 
opcraljons in the wild forests and 
rugged hagbls of the interior 

The Hollander first rstaWished a 
workingaUtance with the Indians thej 
mill mm as then bJml the forest trees 
for rubber and gums Imng feathers and 
kins to the nsvT trading pom the 



LOOKINQ DOWN HEEACNSTfUAT THE MAIN STREET OF PARAMARIBO 
Ibr iHUt aM cKk( p>vl o( DoU-h C«Un«. b m>QUlKn c4 Abnal 4 eoo tad 
N eVaa, « tMramnJ v>n TWe br<\tJ ( l(hl fishM co Hlb«r ud« by vijmlSmt 

tn^Utacaul nmnlaf triiblanfint ibr n rr Md Um Ufp wywfs ^ all momHcm ot 
Iowa U tb^ HHWLutd* A ftilv y La* nan tr<«i TaiABUnbo ( U«ia cn lh« S«ra nrrk 

worth about Izjooofioo 6,000 himlers cJiiets are folemnl^ entrusted with the 

are at work. Tbe stones arc smafl but »ian of office and ktep onkT m ibdr 

very beanUlul Tliirt) foreign buyers own domains of the daA, forests, The> 

recently opening offices In Georgetown contribute to the trade of the colon) 

have created a small Hatton Garden of bringing down forcstal products b) the 

tbe Guianav Tbe largest atone jTt three great waterwa)-! the Dcmerara 

found wcfghi 49 carats. Esscqmbo and Berbicc from points 

Deposits of banxitc were acuvdy where ris-tr steamers cannot penetrate 

worked during 1933, and rignj of but with tbe rubber world depressed 

petroiemn seepage appear to Justify the demand for baiaU decreases, 
old faith that the great oil bdt stretch- The exports of all three Guianas have 
ing across the top of tbe South American a iamily Hkenesa but those of the 

C ontin en t wiH be found on the Guiana British colony nmmrtg up in good )Tars 

coast 111 fling enterprise is neceasarOy to ctvct £4 000,000 arc about eight 

amfined. In such a fo the Uttocol taneatslar^asthoseofeachncighbour 
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GUIAffAS 



Dr C r »rWt 


QUAV8 AND PIEB8 ALONG THE BANK OF THE SURINAM RIVER 
SWJrvor rxfiaitfiKt *« H K grot^ tlf talNd. H utoitM oo lk« Swiaani alMOt ij 

rmW l*T« Ux Bv<«rk tsA Lj • ^ vIktc tb« qu I t uncrt 

Irnhalr^oMr TV two root* d«tt « inl «vl »V total r"r«l iwn o< ih* frrlonjr *»rl njxxi 
Utlat (rvrva. 0 r« wul liMJUut, loit'tvtni inttln fTvn, imi aod maaolKiiam 


Ihuduv^ are rtfjtilatfJ bj taJM and 
(rf thev? parchav^ bjr Guiana the 
Coanirj kt'l her (ormrf major «bafe 
dorfnR the Grtal War to the Lmted 
*^lates but Utted> Canada operating 
Mraram to tlw We^ Indies hat made 
a gallant tdd both at laktman and 
pm^ascT The Dcimimon o{ Canada 
nerdt ncactl) the tropical wppliet that 
Guiana prodocn hxuriant]) and with 
(ud) mcoungemeot and an tmdmtand 
ing of the ro'oarcrt tod charmt of tbit 
fertile oofpmt of empre the Hnti h 


r uuna production of »ugar may nsr to 
ihemiUion oftontcnkulalcdaspomblc 
Grorgrtoim bnplit dean wiihsunnj 
Uac-thadoited surety ihadcd wlh great 
iim and bordered with wooden 
painted bmiv^ raivrd on legs and ga> 
milh vearirt llambojuni and purple 
IwogaimiUra that festooM ctTiy 
x-mndah and bakooj « a lrrd> dty 
of 70.000 people and chief port of call 
oftheCuunas Along the mam ctrocta, 
fight angifdaiwben the Dutch first built 
the nt\ then called StaliroeV ran 
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bustling trams, while motor-cars dodge 
the slow-movmg oxen Most of the 
old canals that once nppled through 
every street are filled m and gaily 
planted, but stretches can still be found 
where water-lilies flounsh 

Every race and colour is seen upon 
the cheerful streets of Georgetoivn, 
which IS the seat of government 
White-clad Europeans, North and South 
Amencans , Clunese, tendmg market 
gardens and cuno stores , Syrians, petty 
traders of aU South Amenca , tur- 
banned Hindus with their veiled 
women , chattenng, blue-black negroes , 
Canbs, come to tovm in unaccustomed 
garments , Canary Islanders, a dnft of 
folk from aU parts of the West Indies 
and the Canbbean Sea 
The Bntish, despite the heat, have 
their sports clubs and golf links , there 
IS a race-course, plenty of motor-boatmg, 
fishing and shooting, and a pleasant 
social hfe The business of the town 
mcludes, besides all the export and 
import trade of the colony, the working 
of nee, sugar, molasses, citrate of lime 
and lime-)uice factones, as well as other 
factones for boots and shoes, matches 
and ice And there is a government dry 
dock But the pride of Georgetown is 
its superb Botanic Gardens, where ten 
miles of pathways border a glonous not 
of tropic beauty , there are pools where 
the manatee or sea-cow breeds, and 
scores of lovely water-birds nest as if 
in wild country 


Of this wild country the traveller 
who visits the wonderful Kaieteur Falls 
wiU have a ghmpse, if he takes the 
longer route, all the way from George- 
town, up the Essequibo, to Rockstone, 
passing at Bartica the junction of the 
Mazarum and Cu3rum with the Esse- 
qmbo, and sighting Kartabo, the govern- 
ment outpost for naturalists , from 
Rockstone a small launch and then a 
walk bnng you to Kaieteur, a five days’ 
trip Cataracts have to be negotiated, 
an expenence exciting enough , but the 
great impression made upon memory is 
of the majestic forest, draped with air 
plants and “ bush-rope ” , of the night 
chorus of the howler monke}^, the 
ringing note of the beU-bird, the clear 
sweet CEill of the troupial , of the 
strange filtered light, green and golden, 
m which one sees the dug-out of the 
cirmamon-skinned forest folk creepmg 
round a ferny bend 

Kaieteur itself is a glonous sight the 
waters of the Potaro break through the 
high bare sandstone mountams to drop 
sheer for 741 feet mto a forest-hemmed 
ravme Kaieteur is about five times as 
high as Niagara, set in a frame of 
breath-takmg grandeur 

It is a fit compamon picture to that 
of the mountain Roraima, raismg its 
fairy pink precipices 9,000 feet above 
the forest Roraima stands upon the’ 
tnple boundary of Bntish Guiana, 
Brazil and Venezuela, a lovely sentmel 
of the land of El Dorado 


GUIANAS GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions Mangrove fringed 
coastal swamps, a cultivable narrow 
coastal belt Terraces and slopes leading 
to the Guiana Highlands, which form 
the boundary to south and west Bntish 
temtory has the wider extent of nvenne 
lowland m the mtenor 

Climate and Vegetation Tropical tem- 
perature 80° F , tropical rainfall 80 mches 
at least, two ramy seasons The vegetal 
cover is mainly natural forests on the 
uplands, gallery forests along the ndges, 
savanna grasslands on the lower levels, 
and mangroves and palms on the coast 
Products Cattle (cf Brazil and 
Queensland) Diamonds (cf South 
Afnca) Rice (cf the West Indies) Balata 
and gums, hardwood timbers (cf the 


Amazon Valley, Brazil) Cane sugar 
(cf Jamaica) 

Communications and Trade Coastal 
services connect the towns Rivers lead 
inland to the edge of the upland Rail- 
ways are operated in Bntish Guiana 
Canada is renewmg an ancient trade by 
a bid for Guiana markets 

Outlook The Gmanas rely entirely 
upon the rest of the world , foreigners 
exploit their nches , the value of the 
products and the stimulus to the extrac- 
tive industnes and to cultivation depend 
upon world pnee movements In this 
sense each is a parasitic colony ivith a 
future outside its own control The 
abohtion of the penal colony m French 
Guiana is a step forward 
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CoistAMsc Bek ’twixt Sea and Sudan 

h) Eon'; Losin 

n KoW »n \fnca" 


W Il \Ti iTVTHn a ( iin A<on i I 
nfal'fml Itip (nttalUivl 
cotnm ncmc ai mnutbol 
tJfC ViKfal m »1 mt n N 'flh lalitiul 
ml r\l ndm wroilmaf<l l«» tlif 
wnjlli<^ f rTti-in of »n airtal 

If '^th Ixtnud Tl»^ land an* 

furlhor rlividol mto w p''nim 

I ppi-r and Lfvnrr C n noa iIk f mnrr 
knm\-n j>oj ularij a Wr'l \(acj Imni; 

Ihf pirl willi wHkIi ihi artKk 
li mamlj conormcd 
TTk trmi Cuuva a% aj-pli^l t tl»*^ 
CTWTiinr^ j nnrt\ almost 4 4i It In 
nn fnmM* pot^fraj lural iprutKati m l»ut 
1 % aj»j4irH lnt»s<K to a tiTt m uitli a 
faitlj' uniform lilt ol aim nt \rrv 
wliTe fltl arv! ftnunmlx -rpirat 4 
from tl>o furan li> farrm* pt^ 4 saml 
UWotl ulKh atr ncuI>rfcra^ mmli^ 
andlipofms InUnd \hr rrpon rxttnd 
lij a trnrs d l«rrud trmoc lik mc^h to 
the prrat cmtnU plateao knoM-n as tlir 
Sudan into »luch C uin« mrrrr^ «ith 
out an) haip or ind«-r<l ol*s<r\'al4 
topojpaplocal fiMlnrc ihi- onl) |>os lUc 
limit licinp tint lirmn l>) tltc rmdual 
cbanplnpof tlfCTi-oodlandi and savannas 
into the pra ^ and KTuUand». 

H irMlM •( Co«u I roMWili* 

The mbde of tidr repinn iMlh ofw 
cJtcrptloQ ha^ born divided lirtwcm 
the Foropean colonismp nalkavt wlm 
>a!»en U^ potentiaditlrs vsere flnaU) 
recognked were not plow in extending 
tbdr coastal footlfolds towards the 
interior plateaux. Although Portogal 
France Lngland and evtn Spain had 
esUHisbed, and had luccceded »o main 
taming trading posts on the consU 
mhile odtcT pc^c* socii as the Dutch 
Danes and Braudenburgtrs had founded 
bat lubseqocnUy abandoned tbdf 


‘i-ttlrmeni tiH4 m>i until the Germans 
t*fC4n[w afitvr m Uk- r4rl\ eighties of 
the U t cmtnf) tluit the scramble for 
Afnnn temtor) lid to am actual 
1 Cmitton of ilw limindanrs of the 
exi ting mlonirs 

CaerU»ts I ratrr t tk S»d«« 
Th<~w in tlv'ir onW from north to 
*omli are VnrgaJ Gamlna Portogoew 
( inrw-4 rrmth Cmnea ‘^kth* Leone 
t dirtu Is tT> Cosst Gold Coast 
I»ih«*n>'\ higina which ts vparatrit 
tteateil Isf-nlxr intlusuofk fameroon 
KtoMuni x^panuht mnei andUabun 
\li i!>rv< 4 are mofrof les umilar 
a ngard ilmut anil srgetatKm and 
with tlw e^crpti m o| tlK* three first arc 
bnond together l») a hmad band ol 
eipaioml (ofT^t ttiucli extend fdrm>4 
wnl nut an e\i n is I reak everpi in 
l»ali«»mn from iheMnithof^ietra 1 rone 
to the mirliil f the ( alnm Colon) 

I our of them ''enegal rrmdi Guinea 
Isw) Cnj i and Daliomcs ore part of 
iW sj ! irmtoT) ol I rcnchX\c*l Mrica 
to wliKh tliT) are attached under a 
gos-emor-grTKTal although cacli retains 
Its wparate eutit) as a colon) 

Tbf) form the comdors of mir) b\ 
means of nstrs or niilwa)‘s to the 
ssrstem Sudanese plateau which u the 
liinteriaod of most of these temtonrs. 
Tlireeof them form part of what is known 
a» Brillsli West Afnea but unhke the 
French cdoulcs sshkli are parti of one 
Cnat dominion into which thc) extend 
on thoT nortbem or eastern boundaries 
the) arc divided from each other b) 
wcdecs of French or other foreign 
temtOT) They have not therefore any 
admhrtstratlseunit) as have tlic French 
colonics. These British colonics jjt 
G ambia which amrists of an enciast at 
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GUINEA’S LONG CURVE OF SWAMPY COASTLANDS FROM SENEGAL TO CONGO 
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“Tbe coastal lands of \S est Africa arc 
distinguished from tbe countries farther 
north and farther south by having a 
littofol tolerably wcB provided with 
hatbouis iltbwjgh thwe are long 
stretches where nahmil anchorages are 
deficient It was possible therefore for 
tbe cariy voyagers by creeping along 
the coasts tn thtJT tmy vessels and 
anchoring m the nmnerous small baj-s 
and Openings to adviince iJowl> from 




t«tM OW1»*U 

children learning to &PIN COTTON IN THE FBENCH CAMEROON 
Cottob bu lOQf csliK Mod by U>« t ntccL b«t %% matt of tb« a& 9 <KUthxv 

of &irtc«tn cottoa ftnn th* ndmtrr b*« (tUo mm «r W** nt (Wododa. Undrr tbe rrtneb 
tbe Mthet tM\e bi^ mrowmeed to tbor cfeiktim eoDje omOiI ead pcoAteble b:*iSa, « tk 

tbe CTneeqotiii that tbe coontrf i» b>r«mf isore rneverooe ntd sum onUted 


the mouth of the GaioUa river com 
tnandiog the navigation of that great 
walerivaj Sierra Leone which was 
originally founded as a home for heed 
sla\T;e, and the Gold Coast CiAocy v.hich 
oomiiti of (be coiony proper Ashanti 
and tbe horthem Territories. 

Attached to the Gold Coast is a 
small part of the former German 
colony of Togoland the other and 
larger portion now being part of French 


Dahomey Gabun and the greater port 
of the lOTmcr Goman Cameroon ore 
attached pnlibcally to French Equatorial 
Africa, described elsewhere under the 
heading of Congo 

There is also one state that retains 
pobtical — though scarcely economic — 
independence as a negro republic. This 
Is Liberia originally founded nnder the 
auspices oi the United States, France 
and Great Britain as a borne for released 
slaves and now the home of a mixed 
negro popraliUon with indigenous races 
m tbe hinterland. 


pennt to poult and to sbdter tram the 
prevailing itonra. The unhcalthiness 
of the climate however generally 
prevented the estahltshmeot of ports 
and trmdmg-sUtlons except at places 
where the coast was meet exposed to 
the fad force of tbe Atlantic wav«- 
Along the Ivcay Coast and akmg part 
of the Gofd Coast as well as the coasts 
of Tego and Dahococy ar^ largo lagoons 
approached by openings through the 
sandbanks which protect them from tbe 
aca. Througbout this regwn com 
munication along the coast is possible 
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fnjcn l 4 g<x>n to Uf:oon Tlte pnoctpj 
natural opcnlntr' or hatltouri tultablc 
for ahlfK arc the mouth of the Gambu 
*bkb U a prtal vralrrwaj IcaJinfi 
towardi lb- fnterinf tbr rntj^rabcrnl 
hiil>our of rrc<*to»n ^ terra Lfonr il>o 
Cameroon r^toar^ and the cMuar> o< 
the Cabun nvrr lltjl numerous othti’ 
harboun IiA\r br*-n dmeloped nKh a^ 
the rrmch p-rti of DaVar tn ‘^rvet^al 
^hicb I' one of the y<nnctpal cninn to 
tberfmdt^udaji th<- of K<»taVr\ 
m brrnch C uitva tltr j^ort^ of *srhondi 
and Accra In the Cfo'd Cor t 
Ar one ira\fU inUnd from am o! 
tltru- portt tlvTc 11 a r^dual trtaca'e m 
until tlr intcrorr f^ain ar 
rtacltcd but »nth nor or lanjctcrpti m 
tin? wbob* rein HI 11 <WTacnl m creat 
mounUm sjilrmi »tjch ai diitinKni h 
cail-<cntral Afnca \t I rretemn a 
ranpe of no i.’rrat bnfhl cndi almipth 
m t!>e ^lerra Lrooe pr-nio'ula and at 
the Cameroon r.toar> # larpe rancr 
«ctmdi rvortbostwartb from th lolti 
Cam-rnnn praU into tic- irpoo known 
as Vdunawa Thii ranp* it s*olomc 
bi ori^tin and it continued aermt tit- va 
b tlie Spamih iJand of Femartdo I**> 
to rtapp-ar at vinoift pointt in the 
AtUnttc Ocean. 

It 1 ntnd •( tar*1 Afrt« 

The onlj other notaU mountaint 
are the UiDt of PoU Jallon Tint 
diitrtct however it ratlter an elevated 
|4attau capped b) htHt than an area of 
moontalm It U of Rreat importance 
as the source of many of tlw Urge nvrrs 
of W cit Africa such at the Gambia and 
Senegal In this mpect though not to 
the height of the mountains it may be 
compared with Abjitlnla which fenns 
Ibc catchment area In the north-east 
of the continent. 

In a region gcneraDy favoured with 
abundant rains the riven ore natural!) 
ImpoftanL West Africa b therefore 
enllr^ different from nortbem Africa 
foe stretchi n g from the mouth of tbo 
Scnegil to the mouth of the Congo aro 
numerous great waterways some of 
great fength and roost of them affording 
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though frernenUj broken by rapidi 
means of communication for native 
craft or imaH launcbrs. humcrous 
smiHer hut yrl important hittn sodi 
as the Kai'alJi Saiiamlra and Volta, 
dram southwards through the hoiy 
Coast and th- Gold Coast Owing 
to tb- gradual d-<<cni to th- coasts 
many of tb-sc m-m arc slow moving 
excrj t where Ihry fall osTt rocky 
sWrms and pi s throoch rurrow 
\anf\*s but snnri of lb- shorter 
cuastal nvrf arc loo rapd and 
bfokm frtf navigation 

r I 1 Cljitxt* tof ik« UTitces 

Th- region has four wyD marked 
grofogical lyp^ cTS'staflmc rocks ere 
laceoTs siraU t-rltarx btds of loam and 
s.sndarHltlr- klla aiul mangros'e swamp 
Tli- area of lb- Iasi named is a character 
1 tK f-aiurr of ilh* corst from French 
< um-a l lb- Congo but aJl are imaD 
in comjunson wuli ih- colossal swamp 
at th- High! of Iluira into whKh mere 
iltan lu m\ Urge nvrrs discliarge tbeir 
nit lad-n waters 

Til- clitnate of W-st Afnta has been 
fatal in th- past to turojrans. Even 
imw snth all the a Ivaniagm of modem 
m-dical somre ami th- great advances 
that liave l>— n mail- m tlic practice of 
h>Tn-nc great care has to be 
-xrrcis-d liy tho%- who desire to reside 
in the cosintry Frequent journeys to 
Curop- arc rcquiMte and the small 
whit- psjpuUtion dor*, not hve m any 
part ol Oumcj as a settled community 
but as temporary sojourners wIkkc 
dottrs as ofltaals merchants engmem 
ormin-rs oblige them lolnx in a country 
that otherwise would be inhabited 
srdcJj by tie negro races, 

lluUliT C ctptoM to tb« Rat* 

JvevertheleM in many parts the 
climate is snch that it is not essentially 
tmhealthj and dtseasca arisiog from it 
can generally be avoided, though the 
lassitude it engenders cm not The 
roost un healthy portions are the 
awampj coastal areas and the deltas 
of the great rivers. The healthiest are 
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WHITEWASHED BUILDING OF THE NATIVE SCHOOL AT FUMBAN 
Fumbaa, the chief toim of the distnct of the same mmc, Is in the I rench Cameroon about 150 
miles north east of Duila, tlie mam «caport and present capital In the coastal repons the climate is 
hot and moist, but m the interior the temperature vanes considerabh bcinp highest in the Lake 
Chad basin The exports include rubber, palm oil and Kernels and cocoa 


the highlands around Freetotra, and 
Buea in Cameroon, the sandy and ex- 
posed coasts wherever lagoons do not 
exist, and the more elevated inland 
plateaux where the rainfall is small 
The area between 3° or 4° latitude on 
either side of the Equator has a high 
temperature with little vanation The 
dry season is reduced to a minimum, and 
there are two definite wet seasons, the 
rainfall bemg particularly heavy near 
the coasts m many parts of West Afnca 
Beyond this area, especially in the north, 
there is usually one long wet season and 
one long dry season The limits m- 
dicated above are, of course, only ap- 
proximate The rainiest distnct is 
stated to be just west of Mount Cam- 
eroon where 390 mches have been re- 
corded, and the lowest rainfall occurs m 
the regions mergmg into the Sudan and 
Sahara. The most trymg feature of the 
climate generally is the predisposition 
to the multiphcation of mosquitoes, the 
tsetse-fly and other disease-beanng 


insects, though tlie diseases they caiTj' 
cannot be said in any stnet sense to be 
due to the climate 

Unlike the flora of many tropical 
countnes, particular^ that of South 
Amenca, that of Guinea cannot be 
regarded as verj'^ varied, but it is extra- 
ordinarily nch in economic vegetation, 
the uses of which are bemg developed 
for the service of mankind In the more 
and regions of the north tamannds and 
doom palms alternate xvith cultivated 
areas and small forests Farther south 
on the coastlands and m the region of 
savannas and ram-forests are the oil- 
palm, native to West Africa, the coco- 
nut palm, the bamboo and numerous 
kinds of rubber-bearing plants, together 
with cotton, cassava, 5rams, maize, nee, 
cocoa, kola, and ^e banana » and 
plantain There are very numerous nut- 
bearmg trees, which are of the utmost 
value m commerce Among timbers are 
the mahogany, cedar, ebony, red iron- 
wood and various kmds of yellow woods 
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Throophotrt V €*t Africa thtTC stretches 
a great forest area— one of the most 
Important In the SioritL This region 
contrsponds with the area of abandant 
runfall and In man) districts hlllc los 
been done cither to dcsxlop or conserve 
the great forest roourew- Where the> 
have been developed as In the Gokl 
Coast where the trade in mahoganj is 
extensive considerable areas liasT been 
cleared bot frtrjarntl) the forests 
extend in masses of tree* of considerable 
height linked together by lianas or 
dimbcTf with occasional clearings made 
for natliT iiUages In llic esergrern 
foTTSt which extends into tlic Congo 
regions pransos ore absent herbs scarce 
and the soil damp and rich in fungoid 
growth and frrriuentl) swamp) 

Soalh of this great ^orc^t area are the 
mangrosT forests of the purei) coastal 
districts extending from the Ivors 
Coast to the delta of the Niger which i 
one va i mangr o ve swamp and tltence 
contimilng «outlia nl into Camer n 


North of it arc tbo woodlands and 
sas-anna This is a park-llke formation 
rich In herbs and f^iculariy grasses 
mucli more open than the rain forest* 
and containing within its area numcroo* 
freshwater swamp forests occupjing the 
ncinity of the great riverv The savanna 
lands arc charactenstic of parts of 
Sima Leone the Nortbem Temtone* 
of the Cold Coast and the northern 
hinterland of Cameroon as wtU as 
considerable portions of Dahomey and 
otlwr parts of French West Africa, 

In tlie economic development of the 
iTgetaUe nclics of Guinea considerable 
pfngTtjss has been made The product 
of the oil palm is a highlj important 
feaiorc of Its economic life particulari) 
m ibc region extending from Sierra 
Ixone to Cameroon from the seaboard 
towanjs the inicrior Herr a great In 
do tT) has been set m motion throogh 
the enterprise of Urge European oil 
cni'Jiing firms who are now drawing 
enormous npplios of oil nuts from West 
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. ^ COCOA PLANTATION IN THE IVORY COAST 
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LACUSTRINE DWELLINGS AT KOTONU, THE CHIEF PORT OF DAHOMEY 
Kotonu with a population of 2,500 is a ucll planned town and busj trading centre hmg in an angle 
formed on the south b> the sci and on the cast b\ the channel leading to Lake Nokuc The chief 
exports arc maize, palm Kernels and oil, copra and kola nuts From here a railway runs to Saxe, 
a distance of about 156 miles, with a branch lint to Whtdah 




















Government of French West Africa 

NATIVE DWELLINGS IN THE FRENCH COLONY OF DAHOMEY 
Dahomey, a very populous colony of France m West Africa, has an estimated population of 842,240 
and an area of 42,460 square miles The natives m the coast regions are good agriculturists, the chief 
crops being maize, manioc, yams and potatoes The forests contam numerous trees which furnish 
hard timber There is an abundance of bamboo and the oil-palms yield kernels and oil 
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Africa TV oil palm not \ hnlttl nnd 
culliNTitcJ 05 nrm tl>r ca f' tn Simatra 
an*l other part^ of lUc l Irwin-' btit 
adt^lapt* talcn of the rutoral trrr 
«bich Jopi^lrt natiw paihrrm \Mlh all 
the kernels Ibrj n quire Treat qiian 
titles of palm iimels or oil are r^p^rd 
from ^irrra Ixory Camironn fttxl 
IrcnchWest Vfrlca ptwraUj In one 
STor {19x9) palm prodacts to thes'alue 
of ncartj £ix ctoofioo came from Ilnli h 
\\e<t \fnca alone 

Cocoa is the prindjul export of the 
(jold Coast and is oImi cnlttsatnl ex 
ten istI) in Cameroon Tlie prwjnd nnt 
is a prral fcattrre of rutux cultis'ation 
in tl>c Camilla Colonj uliere it is tW 
principal prrwluct ami throopliout 
Senegal arid I rrrvdi Wr^t \frKa g r ne r 
all> It cannot lie loo 5tmnpl> cm 
plurised that tliev tltfce pr^octs 
olonq render West Vfrica of great 
economic s’aloe Tlttre is ItemcsTr an 
oUxT petjiict cotton uhich a]thnat;li 
not as jTt exten nxl) odtuxtesl for 
the European market lus alwa)'s Wen 
on bnpoeunt item of nathe onmfTKtce 
In \\t»»t Afnca there are sx t areas 
fUitaUc for this crop tlnjitgli »nme <*f 
thev* areas cannot be cxpl liled proprTl> 
without grratlj extended vj>iem> of 
raihraj transport 

Soem o( G«M for 7 000 ^rsrv 

Of the mirxral prodocis 0 / West 
Afnca fold and tin arc tV most sxiJu 
aUc Tlic alludai rhxr gold of tl»e 
Gold Coast « famed In tlic time of 
llcrodolut nlio mentlom. trading on 
the coast but it is onlj during com 
paratlvely recent \*ean. tliat actual 
mining operatlocis hasx been under 
taken. The pnndpal mines arc situated 
In the »est of the colonj in tlie IVi^tca. 
Taik^-a and Abosao districts and also 
in AshantL llero a great industry 
has been gradually built up. kfangoncse 
is mined in the Gold Coast and 
exported therefrom while throughout 
many parts of West Africa there arc 
small n-orklngi of iron exploited by tbo 
natives by primithx methods for 
thdr own itvs. 


The primary occupations of the. 
tutlsxs in a cnsmlry like West Afnca 
are ftatorally agncultural In the more 
densrij prrq Inl distncts the lutisrs 
grow tlicir own crop* and Imng them to 
the larger towns for sale Mtlioogh 
tlwy are industnous and quirk to Icam 
tltcy cannot he callM skilled ogncnl 
tun Is for llirir mrtho<L are to-da> 
almovt as pomilUT as tliose of their 
early forefitlier* The rutur tarmcrs 
frequently work liard and where tliere 
IS nifhaml incentise they di play 
con iikralile enterpri'e and are r ady 
to adopt new id ss and ttk-iIkhI if it 
can !** shown to them that thc-'^' ai 
tikrls to pnne of prnrnnml brnrht 
totbsmstlvTs It wa entmly owing to 
this odiptalnlity tliH the cocoa industry 
bfom *-) tnking a mjcwss 

(»*in>rtUi iW Nsil P rnKV 
TV policy of the I nrop-an gos-em 
mmts m West \fnca is to encourage 
the natives by every pos lUe means 
to N-come mdrpendenl farmers owning 
ond working ilinf lands as tlreir own 
masters instead of as lilrul men In 
the (mid Coast for example agncultunl 
departments bavx been established with 
trained travTlllng officials whose duty 
It Is to teach iJie most efTioent means 
of cultivation. In this way there is 
being c'stablivhed a felf reliant peasantry 
whi^ wiH become ibe backbone of the 
country and smx a« a counterpoise to 
the sometimes highly educated natKx 
clerical class that has been developed 
in tbc cities and especially in Sierra 
Leone the (jobl Coa>t and SenegaL 

Subtltir •( PoUiteal Lift 
Members of the clerical class act as 
lawyers doctors and ministers of 
religion and occupy posts in the ovil 
rervice By reason of their better 
education they arc the pcjltkal leader* 
of (ho people except in thosi districts 
where the authority of the paramount 
cblcfa Is still respected and upheld 
With a peasantry secure In itspossisaions 
stability Is being Introduced into the 
political life and the two dasRcs arc 
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In locrihrf in ckr'^ cn 

ofcralKm ff*r tlr common i^rlfair 
TIktp arc of nnirv min> in<la<tr>rA 
h a complex <narlj like tlial of \\c\t 
\frka ax iull\c carpmtrj li«k 
xmithmc wotklncin metal anlHraxinR 
anj taken ax x w Itole ih tape of a\nli?i 
1 km ix mocli lilplirr llian lliat mhith 
CXI tx In Central or 1 j trm \fnra 
TV (level jpmrnt of Cmnea ix Iwinr 
accomjJi VlpnminU In mejnxofnil 
wavx. Mllwnjph motor iramp'rri ix uxeil 


TVrrmcli bownYT ha\T elaborated 
n prat plan of raQu'aj* commimkatlon 
Imm wcxl to raxt tbroaphoot their 
cokmirx in order to bring the central 
and xvexirm SthUnexe dtxtnclx into 
direct contact with the porlx of Dakar 
and Konakr> and b> mcanx of north to- 
<oath branch linrx with the portx of 
t rand llixxjin joxtwnith of Hingcrvinc 
the ca|rttal of iV Ivor) Coixt and 
Kotona in Dalionw) Thox tli produce 
(rf tV central portion of tV French 



CffeCnj t.<h<-*'r«|f(U‘nnlS »< l-> f -cl *■ n •eil «t ^«T Ith 

u rr<n r t*lii t, I ^ (►! «fr* 1 ujM»uI tl w lb* chW 

t tl 1 1 7* IpO X « ^ j I I I f>*H* 0(1 1 Bivl rub*i<T 

Cett r n(vn *^l tfrf ul «-ti l m it* tb' »li b It S rjk* boill l« Itj} 


rxtmxixYlj In t V Nor tliem T -mum'-x of 
tV Gold Cnaxt and \ hxnii axw haxm 
con\ideral4carraxln the I rmrli enkwnex 
itx main fanrtion ix for |U '<ngir iraflic 
and to Ving jimdiKc to iV railivay-x 
from di tnctx far from tV coaxtv || 
uiIlDcvtTbealiletommpeiexucrrs fullt 
with rallmaj communiCTlion In ihi 
roped it differx from commumcalion 
b) nwaiM of Tratrrwaj-x ulncli ax a 
central niJc wlrrevrr the) con be 
utihxed, are of bi-rvicc ax a meanx of 
direct commanlcatkm Udween the in 
IcrloT and IV coaxial portx The present 
x)*>tem of rafli*a)-x lx dexjgnetl to Imng 
the produce of tV Interior to iV rxnrext 
porti and no attimpt lux Ixxn rrude 
to Join Uw cokHikx hy communkationx 
tloog the great northern plateaux 


'xuJin im\ V limxighl to the ahom of 
tV t oil d < umea 

Die 1 rmrh liaxx bniJl a TOiluaj from 
Dakar to Kajn-x and \mbKkkli on the 
Senegal nxxr and thence to Ikunako 
and Kubkiro on the Niger in order 
to MTure tVir communications with 
Timlniktu and the Saliara and from 
Konakrx in French t uinea to Kankan 
on tV Mdo brandi of the Niger so a* to 
open a wu\ to the more southerlj 
rrgHinx of the Frcndi Sudan. 

Another line runx from the Dakar 
Ko)Vx railwQ) pardlel with the coast 
to the jKJTl of St Ijjuis at the mouth of 
thcbencgal Intlrelx-or) Coaxtarallwa) 
runx from kWdjan on the lagoon dox© 
to Grand Ilaxsam nocthwanlx to KtU 
oba In Togoland the French ha\*e 
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takea over the German railways running the South American coasts, needs no 
northwards, and in the adjacent colony special demonstration 
of Dahomey thej'- have built a line from In the Gold Coast there are two mam 
the port of Kotonu to Savd, a town m the lines running respectively from the port 
interior, and joined the various small of Sekondi to the gold-fields and 
coastal ports with Porto Novo from Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti, and from 
which a small line also runs northwards Accra northwards through the plantation 
Two railwa37s were already built by the regions in the east of the colony 
Germans from the port of Duala, a In considenng the trade of Guinea it 
magnificent harbour on the Cameroon is necessary to remember that the 
estuary, destined to become the outlet greater part of the exported produce is 
not onty for the greater part of Cameroon carried to Europe, mainly Great Bntam 
but also for the French Equatorial and France, although there have been 
African colonies certain developments in connexion with 

So far as the Bntish West African the extension of trade vith Canada 
railway's are concerned, they have been There are direct steamship lines running 
built pnmarilj' for economic purposes from Li\ erpool and Marseilles to the pnn- 
and in most cases construction has pro- cipal Guinea jxirts Until comparatively 
ceeded upon entirely practical lines rcccntty trading in the up-country dis- 
The three principal colonics thus possess tricts v as largel}'^ earned on through the 
systems that are of considerable utility medium of gin and other trade-spints, 
and importance Nevertheless there has but measures have been adopted to 
been a lack of foresight and coojicration check and reduce a traffic so detnmental 
between the different colonies Sierra to the welfare of the natives 
Leone has railwaj^s built on a narrow Apart from the coastal cities which 
gauge, so that if in the future through have been developed mainljf by the 
communication between Freetown and growth in commerce, the native popu- 
the French Sudan, and across the Sahara lation of Guinea is distnbuted through- 
to Algena, should become politically and out numerous large villages, these 
economically practicable, the existing villages are generally the centres of 
line would have to be entirely iccon- native tnbes and the capitals of local 
structed The importance of Freetown chieftains In the Gold Coast, however, 
as a port of entry on the world-routes Kumasi is a considerable city vath a 
of the future, owing to its proximity to small European population 

GUINEA LANDS GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Natural Diviston The coastal lowlands clearings and the forest supphes the 
and the edge of the Afncan plateau along principal products mahogany, ebon} , 
the shores of the Gulf of Guinea Farm- ground-nuts, bamboo, coconuts, rubber, 
harly known as West Afnca, the coastal sill cacao and palm-oil Gold, coal and man- 
is narrower than, though in other physical ganese are mined 

respects — deltas, coastal lagoons swamps, Commiinicahons Lagoons and vater 
etc — similar to, that of East Africa courses sen^e for local transport While 
Inland lies the great natural region of the railways runmng, in the main, into the 
Sudan, and the pohtical umts of the Sudan from coastal termini serv’e the 
Guinea Lands extend in varying degrees purposes of Europeans, these railways, at 

mto the Sudan (q v ) present individual, iiuU probabl}'' be joined 

Climate and Vegetation Tropical rains by cross-connexions (cf Queensland, 
reach a maximum exceeding 350 inches Australia) 

annually Tropical temperatures about Outlook Relatively a handful of wlute 
80° F , vuth shght variations Land and traders, officials and engineers has estab- 
sea breezes of local origin are important hshed a peaceful and ordered regime in the 
factors in the climate as it affects \ihite interests of the exploitation of the forest 
sojourners Mangrove swamps and forest resources Settled government and 
hne the coast, and a belt of tropical forest effective continued training of the numer- 
(cf the Congo) lies along the plateau edge ous natives march hand-in-hand vath 

Products Cultivation is limited to economic progress and development. 
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Aat Tff TJ l \ of Mf>lrt7i Ormanf ** 


T IIC Anct-Tii lUr '-JlJ ni\ I 
UairMtf* 11 1 a I < lU ar I 
inVqrrviTil a1 a it lia I rn 
f < u-\rn an I * t iUc»^ti-n'-» i\ tfuatnt 
<*t |l«f l^rf I II*" t m 

i!i latl fn-n tl ^ thn rvnih n tl 
North Nrjj A^v^ U € •fillin' I fa tl,-* 
IVo* un W Uirvavn ar-! 

If na It I t. a tl 

l»Tp-'t »rv| mri rr, •rt*» t --■ij -ft n 
ll/' tl*' h n rv r-t #’1 

f w/T) Iri'P’ il fal* I I T *• 

tUy«» anil J ar 1 in j i i 

l^t»on 1 fnt In { tJK ^ 
<rt»fn } ft aD Ki *,lfn n tjativn | n 
j rvw iJk Ufjn- IVa nn I mn <4 Ml *• 
(ntm jUrt 1 tl*^ <M\ of nhkb tl i 

mn ly a |rr tff iv n 

Vr^kHil «l 1 » ( fnliivatrtj hi I 

ifkl na\ira1* njirf (ip nitlm tin- 
tail* cf «1 w-h ||< arn kAt at a t 
at ft IM *rj-iAfT nil'*' Till 41 a I 
dnkVil Int » ilk* frt\ |’n'j*'T uiili a 
f /j*nbtKio H finn-l funitr-v fd vS r** 
aM tlx- naaldi Iticl vitha f •pub 
txmidO / Tl»i*r\ifa tanral ic-niiot> 
hAKrk-v tlf--n\ft Inth'-na tin an nrn 
cnrrvl/r »1 jk1i culmmftitjt Cuxlnv-rti 
Q tc fbliU «*hh lb S» aa 
MtKh fj tlr Urwl i niai lix f*r II 
II'*' laat lilllo al n tvtnul I ipli 
»a!(T marl an<l fvt mmi* Ihxn M 

fr^l aim tlx* fra Irxrl mill ih 

mult that in spite id tlr pnrtcctKin 
aflofihd lij djk'-t fVxTiUnp is cmnmoo 
In ilr Inlrrr'i o| *onitalkm arnxitrrin 
*hicli the alj latlm rd Hamburg Ia\T 
atUcbrd Hr grralmt hnj nUncr finer 
tbe iln-a'Uting clrl ra rjti kmic nf 
1 S 9 J klikli cost m-ajK right iliousind 
llw Ibe itagnant natrr o{ tlr sMsmps 
H ij-jtrreatlaDj pumiuM out 
Hamburg* population h (nxrultrlm 
ingly lYoirMant but as mlglit be 


xjxrtfs! in a ril> alriKHt rtclu utIj 
--T jjnrjl in fotnrrwirnl pur'Oit tlr 
J *ii b TA 1 S' 11 Pprr* ntnl Tlrfr 
(4 atstas I na tmng f rtngnclrmcnl 

th- j-n>pB"rtxtn Irf *1 tb-GrralWarlring 

at It lh» t*n rt >1 t«i th rati 
{ n IM rm n\ T ihi aim I mmt 
f r tt Hfita n in h a I itgfc nnlnUhvn 
a} itt It m II laTnili of ittili h trrrlb 
»J bill in mr^ rf imr Irt-n 

futirn 1 *^1 

Oil I S» Mr* ntT 

Tl I o 1 1 (II mlnrtg ma\ ju lK 
bifn I 1 '*'t n pj fx rtran rit\ 

It 1 1 t rt\ I -■ lull tlr lirtr f 
f I tl miLn mb 1 IkI 1 t Ir it 
I II -t mlnh It nvl^sivlnt pm 
1 tl n a nvml n ol tlr 1 1 (rrnmn 
I mj t ht Innn hi in th t» Utb 
niorv It * jfr o( tlr f-nirul'TS 
and t tlr h 1 a haiCng mrmlw-f of the 
llan^satr- I canr dtling (tom l 2 iS 
It IS rll omtaim I ami a r aim tn iIm U 
in a UA> llul jrthijrv no nthrr (»rnnan 
Imkn ran I*- ai 1 I » N 
Tli'^icb ngl 0\ p* Vm of as ntoated 
on tlr nir IhmbuTg s r\art jio'itton 
IS at tlr jnnclt'sn 'aith tlpl nxTT of the 
two inlmtarv irrann, tlie \1 ter otwl 
Hill atvl tlr pnalir part of tltr ats 
i in fact hull on the A1 trr What is 
Inonn as ■* inner ” Hamlrtirg tlrohlot 
urvn'aJ nf llte ongmal nwr v.ltlrmml 
IS Uix'tded into the Old Ttm-n and the 
New Town Iml rxlcmbng west and 
noTili of the New Town arc the 
p«nd»es of S I aull and S 
tuth fomr twints otlrr district manj 
incoqiOTatrd witliin recent \Tars hing 
on both banks of llte AJster 

\s In lire case of mmt ancient towns 
wlure gnmlli lias Imm cnmlncted b> 
natural obMach*s and tlr e\i tmee of 
forilficatbns the older vitrcts of 
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MAZE OF HAMBURG DOCKS AND BASINS LINING THE ELBE 


Hamburg arc predominantly narrow and ranged that the docks, great warehouses, 

crooked, beginning anywhere and ending ship-bmldmg yards and factones are 

nowhere m particular, but space, light mostly located on and about the nver 

and air are being increasingly admitted banks m the southern part of the cit}^ 

into confined and murky places ^^^lole area and m the Hammerbrook quarter 

quarters of the old city have been to the east, a large part of which is 

demolished and replaced by well built practical!}'- given up to factones and 

streets, and wherever working class workshops of all kinds, though the large 

populations were dislodged efforts were works are more and more found m the 

made to pro-vide for their future habi- suburban districts 

tation, if not on the old site, as near to For, as is the case rvith Liverpool or 
their workplaces as possible There has Cardiff, Hamburg’s prospenty has been 
also been much replacement of old built upon a multitude of mdustnes 

property by new m the business and supplementary to its shipping trade , 

residential distncts Handsome build- chief among them are ship-buildmg, iron 

mgs have sprung up m all directions , ■ founding, maclime works, rubber, 

fine avenues have been laid out , and chemical, glass-bloivmg, piano, ]ute, 

large gardens and other open spaces wool-combmg, marganne, biscmt and 

have been set aside for public use , chocolate manufactones, sugar and spwit 

while on the penphery spacious parks refinenes, corn, nee and oil miUs, and 

have been provided. an important clothmg trade The 

Old tradition, the convemence of workmg classes congregate m the 

commerce and the regulations mcidental crowded quarters of the Old and New 

to modern town-plannmg have so ar- Towns, particularly m the peighbourbood 
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oJ tbe harboun and In the popnlotia 
district* l>'ing to tbe cast ami south- 
east of tbe dtj proper 

The bmtat centre of tralBc and trade 
hoHcvrr b the S Paoli quarter Here 
conv-erge aH the artene* of the cil> « 
canhac fj'ttcin here the Elbe itcamcr* 
aimt and depart here consert the 
scafanng population and arc found the 
agende* of all kinds good and bad 
^ Inch mmbter to its needs and pfeasores. 
From the S Pauh quaj In summer 
time a constant stream of plcasore- 
seekers. pas&ing to and fro u-itnesse* to 
the tDarcroent of tbe manj tsatcr 
cxcorsioot for wliidi enterprising steam- 
launch cnnien eater One of tbe most 
popular has ahead's been tlie ddigfatful 
sail (kmTi tbe nw to Blankcnesc lahtch 
b charmiuglj situated on the right bank. 

Mention has been made of the river 
Abter This tributary small though It 
b, pit}* an Important part hi tbe life of 
Hamburg In oWen times the Abter 
timply emptied Its waters Into tbe mam 


stream in the eastern part of the dty 
but b} means of dams and locks tbe 
lower reach of the river has been con- 
\-crtcd Into two handsome sheets of 
water the lai^fcr called Outer Alstcr 
and the smaller Inner Alstcr The lakes 
arc fcparutcd b> tlic hno and sabstonUal 
I^ombards Bridge which cames the 
Hamburg Alloru hne of railway a 
wide carnage rood and a footpath for 
passenger traflic Tbe bank* of the 
loQCT Alstcr v>hich nsed to be a fashion- 
able residential quarter ore now gntn 
o\Tr to hotels b^ks and oflVx* and 
Sodctj has migrated to the Outer 
Alstcr ahich is lined b> the villas of 
the well to-do patncion and commercial 
familtcs. Among the more select resi- 
dential districts in this kxabty ore 
Uhlcnhorst Ilarvcstehudc and Eppen 
dorl NcxTTthckss tbe three sides 
of the Inner Alstcr the Old Jungfern 
•tkg the Alsterdamra and the New 
JongfcTTtsticg continue to be favourite 
pcomenade* as of old. 

n 
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The effect of the junction of the Alster 
ivith the Elbe is the formation wthin 
the centre of the city of a number of 
canals and inlets Jcnoum as " fleets ” 
(cf Fleet Street m London), reminding 
one of Rotterdam and other Dutch 
towns 1 hese canals are connected wath 
the main nver by means of locks, 
so that goods can be conveyed to and 
from the warehouses, often nstng to a 
great height, which line their banks 

Muddy "Fleets” m Flood 

Many of the oldest and also most 
dilapidated houses m the city are found 
alongside of the '' fleets," and in them 
the poorer classes are herded together 
amid very unhomehke conditions At 
times some of the " fleets ” can be 
crossed dry-shod, though not mud-free, 
but when the tide runs high up the 
estuarj' they are flooded far above the 
normal levd, with the result that the 
lou -lying portions of the adjacent 
buildings are inundated 

It is customary for three shots to be 
fired from the Manne Observatoiy' on the 
lugh-level road overlooking the nver, 
knovm as the Stmtfang, as soon as high 
tide IS telegraphed from Cuxhaven, by 
way of warning to all and sundry 
Should the mcoimng waters tlireaten 
danger, the signal is repeated for the 
special benefit of the " fleet ” population, 
on vhich the menaced inhabitants make 
a hurried exit from their dwellings, 
removing as much of their goods as 
possible to safer quarters That the 
samtarj’ state of these buildings leaves 
much to be desired will readily be under- 
stood, though Hamburg would lose much 
of its charm for the artist and archaeolo- 
gist if these odd comers were absent 

The Slums, Inside and Out 

The Morst modem slums are the 
courts and uynds — eupherhistically 
called " Terraces " or " Passages ” — of 
the Old Town, ivhere back-to-back 
houses m all stages of dilapidation 
abound The}', too, look jiicturesque 
enough from wnthout, but the conditions 
within often defy descnption 


Hamburg people m the past had 
plenty of money, and both collectively 
and individually they were not slow' 
to invest it in the creation of a pleasant 
environment and of amenities of many 
lands w'hich may prove not the least 
potent sources of solace in their present 
unhappy plight Pj-overbial phrase 
speaks unkindly of the " Hamburg 
money-bags ” Money-making has cer- 
tainly been Hamburg’s most profitable 
industry, and money-pnde and the 
plutocratic spint have been con- 
spicuous in the past 

Devastation of the Great Fire 

Yet a generous sacrifice for the public 
good has always distmgmshed the 
Hamburgers, and their public buildings 
alone prove it Some of the oldest 
of these were destroyed by the great fire 
of 1842, but they have many w'orthy 
successors Among the finest are the 
new town-hall, an edifice of the sort 
which delighted the ex-Emperor’s eye 
and heart, smce its facade is orna- 
mented with twenty statues in copper 
of German emperors and its 360-foot- 
high tower is cro^vned by the impenal 
eagle , the German Playhouse, tlie !^blic 
Art Gallery, the Museum of Natural 
History, the huge Central Railway 
Station, and the Exchange, all near the 
Inner Alster, while the Museum of 
Industnal Art and the Courts of 
■Justice, civil and criminal, are not 
far away The more notable commercial 
buildings include the central offices of 
the Hamburg-Amencan Shipping Com 
pany and the Impenal Bank, though, 
as m other German towns, most of the 
company banks are also quartered m 
imposmg blocks There are artistic 
ornamental fountains m several of the 
public squares, but they are of quite 
modem date 

The city is not specially nch m 
ecclesiastical buildings The oldest 
and most interesting of the churches is 
that of S James, of w’hich the carhest 
sun'i\'mg parts date from the fourteenth 
centurj', though the tower is not more 
than a centurj' old Other early churches 
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splendid shops and offices in the MOENCKEBERG 8TRASSE 


From the Rathausplatz the MSnckeberg Strasse runs almost due east to the Central Station and 
on its north side is the Barkhof, a group of oflBces built in 1909, in one of the inner courts of which 
IS a statue of Heme by Hasselnls The rather ornate Rathaus, in the Rathausplatz, is an imposing 
building m the German Renaissance stylo, surmounted by a toner 370 feet high 


of note, like that of S Peter’s, were 
destroyed or sufiered by the great fire, 
though some of them have been re- 
placed S Nicholas IS one of the re- 
built churches, and it is noteworthy 
that it was designed, m the Early Gothic 
style charactenstic of most of the 
Hambui^ churches, by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, the nineteenth century architect 
The eMstmg church of S Catlierme’s 
for the most part dates only from the 
seventeenth century, that of S Michael’s 
from the eighteenth, and the present 
S Peter’s Church was built in the middle 
of last centurj'’ Characteristic of the 
larger Hamburg churches are their 


towers, several of which are between 
400 and 500 feet high, the highest bemg 
that of S Nicholas m the very heart 
of the Old Town 

The traffic to and fro over Hamburg’s 
many waterways of all sorts and sizes 
IS facilitated by more than a hundred 
bndges, and some of these are fine and 
even monumental structures The 
largest and most pretentious is the 
Lombards Bndge, whose northern en- 
trance, surmounted by towers and cas- 
tellated masonry, is an imposing piece of 
architecture, though the emphasis given 
to mass at the expense of form may not 
please a fastidious taste Other notable 
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bridprt arc the Kenten Miles Bndpc 
decorated rtatnes of prominmt 

llanilrarp seafarers aixl ibe Com Houv. 
Dridge near S CatlKmiw s churdi 
For a town of such a pronounced 
cotmnerda] character Ilamhinfi can 
claim eacqitlonal literary artldic and 
tdcnlific associations. Heine and 
Brahms were bom there andLrssingand 
KIop<tock Ihrd for a lime there Lcs mg 
doing much for the advarvccTTK'nt of the 
local stage The PqUIc i\n GafkT) has 
tlreadj been mentioned Under tlw 
dircctonhlp of the enthusiast 1 wrhl 
walk thb Instltotlon spcdali'-cd in 
Hamburg art and paintings of which 
Hamborg was the subject and a unique 
colkdKm of works of the kind lias U-cn 
gottogellier AspedaOj Intcreslingpan 
rf the collection is formed lij iIk. 
groups of paintings bj Uertram of the 
fourteenth and Frankc of the fifteenth 
century but there ore also rrunj work 
of tHj htllc di tinctlon bj sarwus 
Dntch and modem German and 
FjtgUsh paint era. 


Tlierc arc nun) public monuments 
of norts though here Hamburg cannot 
bs. Kiid to e\cil It lia no such old 
and beautiful work of art as adorn the 
rquan*^ of vjme ■«uth trirman tossns 
and Its statues (of be hill 'T Brahms and 
otlicr ) and tin m MtaUc Kaiser 
Wilhelm monument or umnspmng 
Of tiv gigantu. Ih marck. titttc ostt 
looking tin ]J1 all iliat ni dberaidts 
that a Vljraliam I mi >ln emeu rc- 
marknl th w who lik that sort of 
thing will find it ]u t tin. sort of thing 
this wilMik 

Tlir ulU lu mans MnentUie msti 
loti >ns B< wl-s tin Natural Ib lor> 
Museum thir are botanical and ethno- 
logical muM umx an obsereator) 
Iurtanical iml / salognral gaidm and 
mitvum of frr lu-aon and Hamburg 
anthiuitK'N Til r used to be scscnil 
intciMing '<1 ntUic collections in 
pHs-ai ban 1 liki tlic Godeffroj 
miraum ami tlw rex logical colIccOons 
of the Haginl ckb that aditesnsl mter 
national form. 


huge central railway station in the city of HAMBURG 

Stilioo, by tbe Stem Tor wtiutcd bet ero the KJcHtertor Suiton tod tie 
I ^ mrtropoJ tu rttl jr rut* btt eoa tbi* UImm tod the AJtoc* tenmain. 
™ member' trf ibe IljmMtUo Letcoe, h tall Tret C tr and (be ctmul ot 

•ut* wiUun the German Rep^blu., bttidet bcug cm ot Ibt jrtatast ports in tbt norld 
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For many years Hamburg had 
chenshed the ambition to have a 
university of its own, like so many 
other old German towns far smaller 
and less wealthy It already possessed, 
besides its gymnasia and other higher 
schools, a colonial insbtute which is 
accommodated m the Lecture Bmldmg, 
physical and chemical laboratones and 
good public hbranes Now the existing 
centres of learning, so far as suitable, 
have been incorporated in a fully- 
organized teaching umversity, which 
began its career under very favourable 
auspices before the economic coUapse 
of Germany occurred after the dis- 
organization that followed hard on the 
end of the Great War 

Investments in Public Health 

Hamburg has also mvested money* 
freely in public health, and its hospitals 
do it infinite credit Of these the great 
institution at Eppendorf is famous 
throughout the whole country The 
city graveyards havmg long ago been 
closed, it also led the way in Germany 
in providmg municipal cemetenes The 
beautiful park-like cemetery at Ohlsdorf 
IS as unlike the t3rpical bunal ground as 
possible and has been imitated by many 
other large mumcipalities 

The dormnant spiiit of Hamburg is the 
spmt of work and enterpnse No one 
would speak of its population as pleasure- 
loving m the sense and measure m which 
the phrase would faithfully apply, for 
example, to the Rhinelanders Being of 
Low German stock, its people are of a 
somewhat heavy and phlegmatic tem- 
perament , they are mclined to be stiff 
and solemn m manner, and they may al- 
most be said, without exaggeration, to 
take their pleasures sadly 

Two Wet Days for One Dry 

A predominantly cool temperature 
and an exceptionally large proportion 
of rainy days — two out of three is 
probably under the proportion — do not 
favour outdoor enj05ment, though 
regattas, sailing on the nver and 
boating on the Alster Lakes have plenty 


of devotees m summer Hamburgers 
are, however, a sociable people, as 
IS shown by the fact that the number 
of clubs IS veiy large 

The Hamburgers are devoted theatre- 
goers, herein shanng the umversal 
characteristic of Germans, wEo in late 
years have kept up their theatres and 
opera houses when many other wonted 
sources of edification and pleasure had 
to be abandoned There are at least a 
dozen theatres of aU kinds, several 
accommodatmg nearly 2,000 persons 
The oldest is the Municipal Theatre, 
which gives equal prominence to drama 
and opera, while the more modem _and 
imposmg German Playhouse specialises 
in drama and comedy The “ vanety ” 
and '' revue '' theatres are also as con- 
spicuous here as elsewhere The people 
are not less musical than German people 
generally, and the town has several 
large and handsome concert halls and 
excellent choral and orchestral societies, 
not to mention a good permanent 
municipal orchestra 

With all its strong individuality, 
Hamburg m the past betrayed a marked 
fondness for England and English cus- 
toms English words and phrases have 
always figured prominently in the 
German vocabulary of trade and ship- 
ping, but Hamburg from time im- 
memorial has adopted the Enghsh 
division of the worlang day (called by 
business men " English time ”) 

London Climate and English Games 

With more dubious taste Hamburg 
has also appropnated the English 
climate, for it has an unhappy repu- 
tation for fog, rawness and general 
clamimness durmg the colder half or 
thiee-quarters of the year, with the 
result that the visitor from London 
expenences relief and a certain malicious 
gratitude when he finds that his native 
city has no monopoly of smoke and 
gnme Finally, m the ivinter months 
football is played m English fashion and 
in accordance wth English rules, and 
Hamburg’s nsmg youth is very proud 
of the fact 







Hamburg The Lombards Bridge commands an extensive view of the Outer Ahtcr, its banks studded zvith 
villas, and of the Inner Alster with the tozvers and spires of the mighty cifv in the background 
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Uonnld McLrUh 

HollA^td This giant windmill grinds the corn brought from the 
farms round Mtddelburg along the gently flowing canal at its foot 
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The Country at War with the Sea 

li) PiLtcr Gc) 1 

of Dutch m I-othJon ! ntvfr itr 


H 0LL.\M> or tV Kln-tVim i< t!»** 

h currrrt ttiV l^n >l attriml 
p-of:r>p!iK-al <ntas '<|nrjt'tl Dr*n il< 
nnf:hl'oun lf\ mlural Irmiturv Or>^ 
»j 11. fmm rrmrunj into tit** 
ontib-TA trm i«u of Ifollind, Of from 
IV-lcimn Into otk of its vnth^rn 
|tmmcr* witlKrjt n<T hrtionp that 
ooe hal gt (lontPr if u »rtc 

not for tlr ulntf l>”T*W mvk or the 
(.llsIofTK nftKfTs ww wiml 1 m<Tl 
Fur llotbrvl lu< U\n cut out of the 
iMgp I lam that aloni’ ih^ Nofth 
iftrt til*' Ua\iic tJr* am V-ni of 
la tmcal J'n'ikFprruni 1 4 itlfaU\ tJi*' 
Ncllwilandt U 4 fracTTMif th mfflinfn 
JwU U tin* Uurcuivhjn tate whKh 
«at erpatnj In tin Wtmith awl tx 
tc'cnlh mnurw-f out erf a numl r of 
tnrrn^mol { trLil jTtwipalitW 
Ij atfaclr'd to Un* r^Timn Ijnpirr 
It a ltt\ \ In IrptruVncr tcm-attls fho 
rnd uf tin* jxtiflith mntur\ nhrn It 
tlirew ort tbn (Inniinlan uf tb«* King of 
SpiIfL llw o<Tf*‘<<«r to lliP IVurpUTwItait 
dnVe^ I«l at tl>r samr time tlw- DatcJi 
'‘ttc wTuritrd from tlmr co- 
radnU and co-hnguaK tlw* FUmlngx of 
tlr pTTM'Tit l.lnc^Jofn (rf IVJghim The 
line of dnnarcatkin bduern them wax 
h) tlr fcwofU in tir COUTM? o( 
tlto c< uut, prniV*ncc and U wax 
fixed b lO^S at tlte peace of Manner 
A Cnstry of P tmfir* 

Mten. the lirirf n^union fat Iho 
Ungilom of die NrtlwrUruls tin- wrpini 
(km of 1830- 39 orcuxrrd, t new arrangey 
wax ma.k only for Umliurg 
ueitrfcfil whlcli had U-cn Dutch xince 
joja and which hax been an endaxx 
•u the time of Um. " anden n-glme 
connected wxth the mam portion of 
Dutch territory 

Dll 


\rf althiriKh th donarcaDon froro 
iti n tglil nifx I n«Jt mdiratcd b\ aca 
dentx of th «l H J1 in 1 doex prrMm*e 
a chxrarlir li it mn It k the pro- 
KTicr of a numl r nf nx fs ibe lower 
cmirM> of tli»- Klunr d the Maax 
(Innrh ) an I if tlx ‘^rbrlde all 

of which run mio tlx- vra in Dutch 
trmtorx wl i<h drtermincx the countrx 
ft im tlw u *Krarhet x pant of xicw 
\f>il all tlrf"-* nvcTs with their tnbu 
Ian ind afnnrni fornung namertmx 
idan I an I I fit as well ss a con&Kkf 
aUr tr tfh nf w-a border p\c tlic 
ctnintn its t\^xcal a pc-ct and contn 
liute <0 niocl) I ill tingmxh it altogctlior 
fr tfn It n ichlMirx 

Lard htlow SH>ltxcl 
Tlx- SrihiiUTid tlx name meaning 
|ou antnirv -1 mrurLabk among 
ih counUirs d ihr wurld bx-eauw. of its 
nlatixrly rrcmi and in parts one might 
almost -jy It artihcul formation If 
On inlialntanlx liail not taken irpccial 
ptrcauiionx again t Ihr jnroadx of the 
M a not If' than 38 per ciut of the total 
mrfacr of tlx country would be flooded 
with absolute rrgulanty twice cNtrv 
2-f hoorv The remaining part of the 
country ix on]\ a few feet abox e the fca 
Ie\-el and only 2 per cent of thr total 
ntrfacc ix luglicr than 150 feet The 
highest »pot U In the prminco of 
Dmlmig Tx-ar the German and Bdgun 
fronturrx. It ix ai much u 9G6 feet 
nboxT the lex-el of tlic »co 

It ix not difficult to rcolua that in a 
country where more than one-third of 
the total land lurfacc wbo?e area ix 
la 5S0 K]iiare mil«, is kept immune 
from inundation only by constant effort 
ofler having been wrested in the begin 
ning from the sea the population ha» 
received a strong Impress from this 
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ARTERIAL CANALS AND RIVERS IN HOLLAND’S WATER-BOUND PLAIN 


Struggle that has lasted centimes And 
the country itself bears the indelible 
mark of its ongin Walk anywhere in 
the province of Zealand, which, except 
for the exiguous zone of sand-dimes 
along the sea, belongs altogether to 
that 38 per cent which is perpetually 
threatened by inundation, and you wdl 
be struck by the remarkable aspect of 
the landscape Broad earthen ivaUs, 
scarcely more than a few feet high, 
sometimes surmounted by a road, low 
wiHows on their slopes and a broad 


ditch at the base on either side, divide 
mto unequal patches an absolutely flat 
country that stretches as far as the eye 
can reach Each such patch, or " pol- 
der,” was covered by the sea at one 
tune Each earthen wall, or dyke, was 
once the outer rampart agamst the sea 
Every tide brought in a thm layer of 
alluvial soil until, along the dyke, a 
patch had formed, covered only hy 
high tide, so that some weeds began to 
grow on it Then a new dyke was laid 
round it, with much labour and effort 
















KTAnfrtntTtU *tit ma 1 fot 
nJlrctwe thr rain wairr «!wh 
Irt oot mto ih'’ •<A al f-U l»'l Ijrv* 
vrtl wa' ofJs j-tt'Iikt cnlh\alr<l im 

ibc ""U »nt'l rxrt-*^ 

f k.Alt hiil IrrH tlranti fr«»m i» \rwl 
firuD) «lrtT trn \Tan 1 "f^nr 0 
ri\Tr PC tb** Ni«th ^4 

tna t(T 3 fnc fairriiT* v-tilnl »rul 

ptrw llnr CT t ' p ^ rf | •<4J »-» n at 

Irn orrtlx 

llot tlx* mm <l\l- wa' ixil mrrrt \ 
Imi aJ r4 l»inc a **'»4trjKt »l hat 

nrt KrTTiv- 4 " 1 ** \n ! 

limn. >l «4v hhHj awalrfi'^J ft mt it 
lap »»5 kti a wa mxl-* in «l 

ootrf tljla* aM ll*'' •^4«WirmTTl m 
rdchl Ur «tcI. i-f xrars r< Trclam ti -a 

In Hlrr |i4tt of tlr n intrv tf 
utrr imjcr^ ino rf tmHmial fijtrr'\ 

rrtatrtl. w» a bftrt nt narm 
A <t4o>j 1 ritrylar catul «nh a ilvi 
m It iwitfimH a Iran i-f tmit cv 
ttui t> CtCl nWat^N ^"lrT ilun llr It 
njuadm cwoitn TiKt afrit- irrrrnlar 


pi! b*~t 'rptraic 1 I \ dvkc-- as m Ih 
pi Hrf rr>Or Hrfr- titr r\v I truck b> 
a mrm wla \TTtm ttirxl an’Jw:<nKnt 
(ifranil mill a rr t» ck 4 tnimtancs 
prTKtratmir ii n rrm-r of tlr land 
Ilk \Tini in tir lirnnan 1 xl\ Tl>r<r 
Irfnioil n tr j| \rr d uith uatrr 

I Ttifna ll'-ujJrf i' Ijkrs r I 4n%Tm 

ifpifl ifllr A \mltl \ lud to lx- 
rtnjtH ll/> patnj'NH tk 1 1<% rntmlmill 
In llr* r riT** 4 Jilrni j' process 
inimins info v ir 

Tir p'tm}^ f lUI n ckinc in or 1 t 
to <i\r) til itjlu u itrf mt 111 
nttulir c-inil iHt n il s r dn\ n 
l»\ s| tin nr Irrtfh I >arr ilut raant 
«4 th 4 1 1 tiinitmiQ I at t n k ; i an I 
fnnn try- «1 itr m t liara l ti lit 
f 4tair-4<if llr l>iti li I iojI ] Tlr-s- 

I rliimnl lakes are all i dr t. 
makrti) n 5! t of tli^m dat lu k t 
t|>r w-\ ntnnih rrnturt Tlr iTUr.t 
lammi I iltr Jlaaikm'T Mtr in the 
ITmifKe of \ tftli HrJIiml It was re- 
chiiTKsHfnm lo It area i 
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tVERYOAY LIFE ON THE DYKE AT VOLENOAM ON THE ZUIDER ZEE 
^**** ^^’*" <f\far»5 ■ trr tbrsi* nrdrU d nine* txull po lb* d)Wf, txbin 1 »hkh 
^ 'h trWw ibr irs t ot lh« »r lIpTe to Uitkpn rdiail »hKh t\ 

^ » tf-w alVt wih ol \ otffljiii. l« I t>W* oCcostiuueVt Uin rrtxIoM by li* *10*11 fiihUr 
“’“‘ttXnltjr *b<^ tut* I* cn*r toco* ot the tcercbes *ad Ujxr*l ubou lo lloUtod 
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OLD-FASHIONED Ftrppt im t-i.- jjonniii iicLoitn 

Flushmg, or Vlissuigen a?Tt L Dut^h O^D-FASHIONED TOWN OF FLUSHING 

mouth ot the Schelde It is the seanoVt the island of Walcheren at the 

regularly between Queenborough and Flushln<r nn? to England and a line of steamers plies 

position ensures it considerable prestiee whiil^c ''“P^’^tant trade, but its strategical 

f g . wnile as a sea-bathmg resort it enjoys some renoivn 
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Boyal Batch Air 8erTic« 

WINDMILLS AND FARMHOUSES ON THE CANALS NEAR SCHIEDAM 
By far the greater part of the Netherlands is poldcrland, a polder being an area surrounded by 
dykes, the ater withm which is kept at the requisite level bv means of pumping directed by a 
department called the Watcrstaat Schiedam lies on the Schie, a tnbntaiy of the Maas, about 
three miles west of Rotterdam and is celebrated for the distillmg of gin, “Hollands ” and “ Geneva 
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Eoyal Dutch Air ScrOcf 

DYKE ROAD TRAVERSING THE WATERY LOWLANDS OF HOLLAND 
The coimtry of Holland is chiefly composed of flat, low-lymg land, httle of which exceeds i6 
feet above sea level, while many tracts lie below In their long struggle with sea and nver floods the 
Hollanders have become wonderfully adept in buildmg defensive earthworks Here is seen on 
mgeniously constructed dyke road flanked by cultivated land reclaimed from the surrounding water 
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treaikht«fnvmrth*(dnR Tain^ts 
tto om* tbo North ‘Va In \pril find 
tbdr trooUe wi.ll rewarded wlum tlic) 
sn the rkh and \-aded colorir^ sirctclanp 
crtcr the flat countrv In an tmbroVcn 
iVct as far the rye can rracli 

The lai^ part of Holland < wrfacp h 
d recent formation. Onl> in the 
looth of Urnborg. and in a few partt ot 
the eastern pnmneos of Gddrrlaml 
and 0\Tn)sjd do the otlrr strata reach 
the rarfarc. 

Id Limhmg there are \Tins of coal 
which are part of the coal fields existing 
w the Iklgian Campine (Kempen) and 
fn (tie Gmnan We^tpfialian area. Tlie 
expWuU. coal area of Hollan<l Is 
ntimatfd to contain mrr 5 000 miUton 
fora. There fa rock *aU in <ome parts of 
theconntr) and in the wnith of Limburg 
there are chalk fonrutwra. 


Hc(« Rrwrm •< CmI 
The greatest depth from ulikh coal 
fa extracted In Holland Is jOoo feet 
There i< howesTr acotTsldcraU<.rcscr\*c 
hrtwceo 3600 nnd 4 300 feet 
\i'henthecoal4Wdsof *outhlimlnirg. 
wbcfiaretheonl) oo«from which cr^ 
is enracted, arc In full exploitation 
the} will produce about tu'ent} million 
tons a jear At present HotUnd con- 
wmo cfdy rixjut half this amount 
hertradc coiJ U found almost on 
the sarfacc of the earth, the fic4d tlicn 
down towards the north 
Hwlm and Kcrkradc arc tlic two 
f™dpal mining areas. 

'Vtcrt Ujc coal h stoated ot a 
dcTitli Emt 
“<1 to he aunooiinlcd Ixtorc it 
bo rcacbei It wo tcry 
"jwtly fomid to be covered by miter 
had flat to 1«. Irorcii before the 
Pt ^t could be Book into it Part 
ctaiTOliieu one may note, h 
opkaled by the itate 

35 per cent of Ifonande 

•“prnnen ate engaged in indratiy 
^ ^ ogncalturc and 20 

in trade and transpcai 
a an impertant source of In- 
«■ the popolatjotL 0.er 27000 


people are cxdirtiXTl} cnpaRcd fn 
rishing vdilk tire numlicr of tlio»c wlto 
Increase iltdr wages lij giving part of 
tlwir time to tins iwmnt with oU those 
who bj making alK nets ropew, or by 
oinng fi h etc., live mdirectlv In It is 
also sen consulrrahlc The posuion of 
Holland bj the fliore of tire North ^ 
tire presence of a large gulf— lire 
7ul«h r 7.<v— and of mimerous nvxrs and 
atrrtchrs of fri'sli waitT have natural!} 
created a large ft lung popolaiioo 

CfhH In tl>« IHkIo 

OvxtOooo litpsarKl boatsareused. 50 
of llirm teamers awl as manj dnv m bj 
motorpowxr We can di tinginsji ihue 
kind of fishing Sa n lung includt's all 
ffahing outside trrriinnal waters and is 
mainl} conctmed wall) calclung hemng 
In drift n» ts m the North S a rw ar the 
and hjiglfsji cm ts and m the 
Jjigh h Clunml More tlian one half 
of the fishing population comes under 
this head Dutch Iremng is consHkred 
superior to that caught bj otlicr nation 
bnausc u i onl> on lioanl Dutcii hips 
that Irernng is salted imtnctluiliJ} on 
brtng caught When landed the fi !i 
IS pocked very liphtl} m barrels and ex 
ported Before the breat W ar Gemvan} 
vns the main consumer of Dutch 
licmng but the finanaal situation in 
(hat coimtr} has almost closctl it as a 
market and the irsult lias been a fcnous 
crisis In tire Fca fishing industry The 
United Slates Belgium aixl Poland 
came immodiately after Germanv and 
arc still unportant consumers of salted 
and smoked lierring Tresh fish is also 
landed, and is consumed m the countr} 
itself Tire principal centres for sea 
fishing are 'kmuidcn, \Taardlngcn, 
Jloawluls, Schevemngen. and Katwijk. 
Tire govTmmcnt controls the quality of 
exported fish, and guarantees it by 
marking the rcccptadei, 

Cotil t and Pmbwater Fhb«rt«* 

Coastal fishing operates in territorial 
veater*. in the Zuider Zee and in the 
n\-cr mouths, Tho principal catches 
arc a amall kmd of bening anchovy 
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HOLLAND 


rwctfcd Into the backprouwl and cotton 
nanufactorc b llte jirindpal textile 
tndtt<rj Tb“ district erf Twenlh** In 
the caUcm oI CKmJwl 

jpcculiMn b cotton tpinnbiu l»Mt cannot 
in> mratB «ppl> the nmli of the 
coTOtry xhtch rnipofti comldonitlc 
imoanti erf jptm j-am Irom Ctcat 
Ilntain. Cotton 1^^a\^nR ii concm- 
tratcdinthepwirxTof North llralant 
A NTT^ biTTwrtant ocmpition it the 
prqxmtKm of forKUtofl*. Flour U 
maonlactoml in ^cme ^ i Urpe factodea 
nhJch employ mir iOno lundv Tlte 
frodocc ft markrirJ l»j meant of apentt 
and cooimmul traulWr^ Cake and 
la'cmli arc expe^tnl to rrwvit Fiaop^ao 
coonlrirt awl to the ro!(»furt Hico 
hopofted from tl»^ Duldi Ha t Imh 
fj poll hed awl lant'-lj exported to 
Eorqx-an ccainiricv I)aln ptofluce It 
heated ickttilficanj prc'cnol milk 
and mirparirw bemg vrfd to mo>t 
narotaajicoonUki. 


C aormthf SfKtw «( UUt 

TV etttHcnce erf Dutch ocnailtnnl 
iTOQcc the po* «r«. wn of jjfp. erjonte* 
w tV extnenec of mmwout l»In‘'t*K 
hnrt hast created the Impertaal industry 
®fp^^T»manufactanng uludj unrkt 
for export Dutch >pirltj ate 
'wld laroonv 

Toboro. c<prdiU> h tV form of 
fa manufactured firrm Dutch Eon 
Drarilian and Hungarian leaf 

T” metal Indu^trj grtwmR 
c^p-daD> forihippJngjKcd^ 
tt ^ prioapatly along tV krt^rr part 
, The raw material hax 

0 De iPi potted, Dutch liles and pottery 
Wrt tpeaal mention and tV Gouda 
ihl?u pos'^sscs a reputation 

lari lor ccnturfcv 
mating o( produce plow a lame 
S' ««Pitlono(tbc Dutch. U 
tmtmlrri. Cooperation, 
for the talc of dairy and garden 

fa «dl cflabll A «xl the 

of frcih %‘c8ctabla wth mcchaa- 
deview, b ^Ich the 
tnirmt * horgo BJo told b three 

time after the cxiuniaallon 


ol onlj a few ampler are a feature of 
Dutch ccrnifxnic eqimration 

Rnnkm^, « pro^p^TJU and ucll 
organbM Imt pai-mcut U inque har 
not taken the jrf i c in l 4 il\ lif v hich it 
occujn'^ in IjiqUnl l‘n\ati. bank 
till lloun h an 1 lnT\ much I ten 
dinc> to Inxnnu aly- irh 1 in Larq jnnt 
tockorpam/ 111 m I \t n is ti ilingt 
in fsmqn e\<hin^r«. n uh r r-sult of 
Hollaml p 111 in t ih t ^ roads of 
Wg trailing naih n ar m tlvlftiothe 
|itivaic Umker 

rrtmttl Alt lod f ihe Si t 

numucrafA ili i h rt iinfa I 
welcome tlun m wi !il unini, unirn 
U far mort obi luu i tl m m tli 
Lmtrd Kingtlom Th f iknss 11 

otirent with jiatirn I mt r-^t an I 
Dutch atircn i ubjrct to m it 
rrci^tratiori fcirTTulities than an alien m 
Crrat Ilntaln 1 xaminatJoni of a 
'o'atchbg riainrr at urc a lugh ftandanl 
among Dutcli uni •-fT'ants 
The Dutch arc well ediKUtcd Com 
pulsojA rdocatKin, cxallcnt modiTn 
mcliioil a pfcrfuMoocrf «liools jiroduer 
excellent mati’Tial from wloch the pn> 
fct local daws rimnt tl>cm«cK us Tire 
metlical ami idirational temets arc of 
the fint onkf and tlic toaal itatut of 
tcacJjers especially tt-condory teacher*, 
ami of profiNMonal proplc in ecncral 
is dediWlj tuperior to that of their 
coHcagua b hngland 

Tn t) br Dle)HB 

TIkto U q net of cxccllmt road\ca\*s- 
Spodal care fa Riwn to the upkreep of 
cjxTing roads. Almost cs'ery Dutchman 
pos v r^vs his own beyde and the aspect 
of the big towns when offices and shops 
are about to open or arc just dosing 
strikes the visitor because the dense 
stream of cj-chsts who pedal along to 
thar work or back home But road 
transport plays only a «ccondarv part 
The configuratroo of the sofl has put at 
Uw disyiosal of the Dutch a nmquc 
system of canals end waterways, and all 
transport that b not of an urgent nature 
Is done by water Barges, which ere 
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borasinely dnvcn bj mo(or power 
transport Barden fTodDCc to Hr 
towns, ne catRO o( rea golnp ships U 
partly unloaded Into ri\TT boats which 
KTVt estn for International transport — 
to tbe Rtunetand and to nclgium The 
large kinoe boats bouv vnrral families, 
and rpcdal arranRements are made for 
cdocalinB tbe cluhUm trf this Ilnating 
population of barpecs. 

Tbere arc in liolUnd two pnodpal 
railways with a length of 2 yp mQcs. 
and nrarlj i R35 milrs of tranm-a) lines. 
Tlierc are tbrte main Initmatloful rail 
way ihortmghfarrs conmxttd wlthslup- 
puig services from LngUml Hooh of 
ilodandandRotlerdam tollerlm Ifooh 
cf IIoIlandar>d KotlenUm to Ila<el and 
FhijhinB to liavl and \'icnna, Tlic 
railway rrvices are nm bj companies 
wolreCed bj tbe «ate flegular ah 
servKes art run to London and to 
BerUa. Portal tclephorK arvl telegraph 
•ervtca are fat tlic hands of the state. 


Uft ft T*w« N7U«(< 

There U. In Holland rw theoretkal 
datmetion between town and STUage. 
Tbe wbde country b divided Into com 
raones, ** Gemeenten. all of which ha\T 
tbe same Initttntwnv The sense of 
cmuDuml life is highly dcs'clopcd. In 
the less fcrtflcproMDCCQfDimthe where 
farms are farther away from each other 
there are places where the fniroen h\x 
In the vitlages, while tbdr farms ore 
pwhaps half a mile awaj 
The difference b e t w een farm buildings 
in TarKais prxmnces b STry striking, 
when one considen bow rclatitTly small 
the country U. Village life with its 
JwMldty lu sharing betwwi oD of the 
rappenings that affect a single member 
“tbe most gmenil condition of 
®™teiKc in llonand- Bat town hfr is 
tte lot of by no means an inconsUkraUc 
About 40 per cent of the 
*™ije popolation Hvcs ht tbe twenty 
largest towns. Big dtkM aro more 
* « cxnccntratcd in the north 
^trrn part of tl>c country Amslcr 
^terdnra and Tl« Hague arc 
att witWn easy dktantt; of 00c another 


And are linked up by tram and b) 
good tramway 

Life in the large aties of Holland 
docs not show a stnldng difference from 
English town Dfc. Bat the aspect of 
tlic towns is quite charactcnstic, and 
(owns arc the pcinapal object of the 
tourists interrst Holland possesses a 
quantity of remarkablj picturesque 
and charming old c -ntres.. Canals, 
planted with trenv pass brtwcvn rows 
of fine Ikjum.:. with UauUful gables. 

Arcbti cl r« aod S« It tt'M 

^peomensof tb* fine domestic arclu 
terture of tlic scsmtinth centarj still 
altound Hut moiiiTn architecture has 
al«o brought it contnbutiocL Ongm 
aht) and a laptation of eserj btnldmg 
to the fm^pOM^ for wluch it fa erreted 
arc the work oi (be twentieth ccntur> 
architect who cxcrdscs his fanej and 
ccpcnnwntal spint csTn m the design 
of workmen cntiag's The old towns 
of kXUt CKuda. Lctden, Alktnaar 
Dordneht Leriiwank-n IXn-cntcr and 
Middelburg arc aD equally bcautful 
and worth vinung 

The public organizapnn of mutation 
fa not surpa -cd bj that of an\ E u ro p e a n 
country Tlw public aolhoniics gi\o 
pcfpctaal attention to health problems. 
A number of health committees 
pcop.agatc sound hjgicnic ideas Tbo 
bw imposes scry stringent regulations 
upon the building of house*, the manage- 
ment of factories and child bbemr 
Stalisties of birth and mortahtj compare 
fasourablj with those of other counlncs. 

A Town of Civil S «n i m 

No dcjcripUon of Holland could be 
compktc wiUiout some reference to her 
chief dries of which Amstadara tbe 
brgest and the ccanmcraal capital has 
•liTody been dealt with in this work- 

Although The Hague {362,000 
inhabitants) fa not called tbe capital of 
the country it fa the scat of go\Tmment 
ond of the two houses of Parliament 
and tlie rcdcfcncc of the queen This 
fact ho* fmpreased upon Tbo Hagoc iti 
characlcT of a town of dvfl servants. 
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MAIDENS OF MARKEN'S FISHING COMMUNITY 
Costume in Holland is decidedly m decay, but the people, number- 
ing some 1,000 souls, of Marken island, uhich lies in the Zmder 
Zee ten miles to the north east of Amsterdam, cling loyally to 
their distinctia e dress and their houses retain much that Is peculiar 


retired Indian officials and persons of 
independent means Since igoo its 
population has increased by 75 per cent 
Industry m such a place is naturally of 
secondary importance The Hague 
strikes the visitor as bemg more leisurely 
than Amsterdam or Rotterdam 


The city is very beauti- 
ful The Voorhout and 
the Vijverberg are among 
the finest avenues in any 
town in the world The 
surroundmg woods and 
garden abes are not less 
attractive The Hague is 
the nchest town m Hol- 
land It IS famous as the 
seat of the International 
Court of Justice 
Rotterdam (525,000 m- 
habitants) is the mam 
harbour of Holland Its 
principal hinterland is the 
Rheno-Westphahan m- 
dustnal area Food-stuffs 
and raw matenal are im- 
ported into that area, 
finished products and coal 
are exported AH these 
goods are transhipped at 
Rotterdam, and 60 per 
cent of the goods arnvmg 
are destined for transit 
There are busy markets for cattle and 
agncultural produce The town has 
excellent railway commumcabons, and 
is hnked up with the surrounding 
country by a tramway s3'stem There 
are very important sffip-building yards 
m the suburb of Feijenoord 


HOLLAND GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natmal Division A deltaic lowland, 
reclaimed from the sea , a region of 
natural and artificial watercourses, due to 
the set of the tides and currents of the 
North Sea and the alluvium — the off- 
scourmgs of the Alps and the block moun- 
tams of Europe — brought by the Rhine, 
'Maas and Schelde A definite secbon of 
the North European plain (Cf Belgium, 
Germany North ) 

Climate and Vegetation Climate is 
West European type, with shghtly harsher 
winters, as indicated by the frozen canals, 
than S E England Except for small 
atches (cf the Boertanger Moor) there is 
ttle natural vegetabon left, since culb- 
vation of the soil is almost umversal 
Products Entirely the result of in- 
tensive cultivation (cf Belgium, Den- 
mark) or the colomal trade, skill counts 
for more than mere ph3^ical labour 
Bulbs, beet-sugar, flax, fresh vegetables 
and frmt Herrings, anchovies and 
oysters Butter cheese, preserved milk. 


margarine Ships Diamonds, tobacco, 
coffee and colomal products 

Communications Mainhne railway traffic 
to the European capitals Excellent roads 
for cychsts and motorists Canals for barge 
traffic and for skaters in mnter 

Trade Transit trade from the countries 
of the Rhine valley Entrepot trade m 
colomal produce (Cf Loncion ) Dutch 
trade in the products of Holland and in 
the import of wheat and coal 

Outlook Holland has been an object 
lesson to the world in the making of a 
prohfic farm land from the waste lands 
which naturally hne a lowland sea margin 
and also in the development of highly 
productive and scientific cultivation in a 
tropical land, the Dutch East Indies 
The land has become what it is because 
the Dutch have laboured to create its 
wealth, and peist success prophesies future 
progress The drainage of the Zmder Zee 
and the creation of vast stretches of new 
farm land will continue the object lesson 
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Golden Prairies of the Danubian Plain 

b) Wiltcr Jcrrold 

Aatbor of The Danebe etc 


T UF itaic of It waA 

W( after tfK? {ran'irrcnoct of 
trmtor^ foIkwinR tlx* Ttcal 
\\ar jirohalJ^ ocmplttl mnch the 
iract of bwljiTR cmmlr^ that fif t 
cAcmin hj ihe wlrn tlicj 

rracbed Eiuope from the Ka t rather 
more than a thoo^nd Jrar» apa 
It cortfJ\H of a preat pan of tJiat 
sootb-castem Furopran j^aln thruUKh 
»hich the Daitulic flows in the mul 
part of Tt« coorro aftir pas^lnp tlirougli 
the mountain f^Ttcm of ihr Uttlc 
CarpalhuM and lufon brrakirtR its 
wa> throoRh th* prat Kwan defile 
and the IroQ Gatci, wluch wrparate tl»c 
Traaijlt-anian Alps on the north bank 
from (be lUlkaos on (he «nitlt On 
tbs plain the warhisf 'lapj-ara settled, 
thosigh (he state (hc> crcateil uas 
pwtly aggrandi«cd later bj expan'uon 
north and east to the Carpatluan 
mountains, to tlie *^jTian foot 
hllU and fouth to the Danube It is 
DOST bounded on all four skV-s b> tmi- 
tOT^ that uas once Hungarian but lias 

been transfcrml to the states of Caecho* 

‘^■^kia, Kumania Serbia and Austria- 
Tbc boundaries ha\‘c come to be rada] 
r*tber than phjalcak 

of ArWlmy Frooiten 
Tbe country roughlj an os-al Uic 
greatest length of which h from cast 
to west h 3G 179 square miles In 
eatent or sEghtlj larger than Portugal 
^ '^'rred by the Danube and some 
a its main tributaries flowing from tbc 
^-^rpolhian mountains So much of the 
great plain as remains under the 
Htoganan flag U inhabited almost wholly 
tv Magyar*, ,^10 form 83 per cent of 
L, population of the country 

^blch b doso upon 600000a 


Tlir main ranees of the rarpathians 
and (Iw Trinsi K tnron VJp^ li/*«cll away 
tothe north and •outh-cast andDolongcr 
allied the nati mol boundmt^ To the 
nnrtlKa t the vwthtm bore of the 
\rtj ledl r '*<’r fln<l tlx* right bank of 
the Daniilx ami for “ajme distance 
omh ur^i tlx* I -ft bank of the Dra\-e 
form natitTjl boimdanr*, but for the 
rest the IxHm lanes maj be described 
a arlfltran ratlxT than natural Tbrs 
a orx qathcTs from talks with tbc 
Mag\ar\ iliem'ds'cs and wrth pcc^lc 
of tlx rxjghbosinng tatca that ha\T 
pfufit -d b> ilic dismtanbcnwnt of tbc 
old \ustrun Fmpire uill long prosx a 
sostfce of inlrmatioual imtaUon 

StitfifM Suxl* »f (t>* Air td 
The \Urdd. or great plain, bes at an 
des-aboo nf about 250 feet above sea 
level and 1 in tlx main a typical grass- 
land on dirp allavial sod and sand 
with krw undhilb m the north and 
numero u s lagoons div'enofying m parts 
the prainc-Jiko expanse called pusrtQ^ 
or hratlibinds. The most consiticnibie 
river IV the Tisza, which roughlv bisects 
it TliercarcfewtrixacTccptwhcrclbcsc 
liavu been planted about the towns 
and villages or where the acaaa has 
been extensiMjj colUvatcd with the 
oliject of bmding the shifting sands of 
(he nortlMsist That part erf it which 
lies bctvfccn the rooghlj parallel courses 
of the south-flowing stretch of the 
Danube and the Tisza and a large tract 
In tho north-cast of the country are 
capcdalJy broken by innumcrabfo 
lagoon\ some of them of considcniblD 
BI7C. This tract between the nven is 
loractlmcs spoken of os Komama, but 
the Hungarians themfidves give the 
name of AlfOid to the whole expanse of 
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the plain from the Danube to the moun- 
tains, though there is a shght but in- 
appreciable rise m the interfluvial western 
portion of it 

West of the Danube lies the hillier 
part of Hungary and the shallow Lake 
Balaton, about 250 square miles in 
area and 50 miles long, some 30 miles 
from the capital, with much marsh- 
land in its immediate neighbourhood, 
especially about its southern end 
Beyond the lake stretches the upland 
known as the Bakony Forest Only 
here and there does the country rise 
to hills of any height, as in the angle 
of the nortii-eastem bend of the Danube, 
the elevation nowhere being more than 
2,000 feet abo\e sea-level In the ex- 
treme north-west lies the larger part of 
the Little Alfold plain, tlic trans- 
Damibian portion of which is now 
put of the Czcchoslo\ akian republic 

It was as a pastoral and niihtary 
people that the Inbes pushed westw'ard 
in the nmth centurj' and settled upon 
the far-‘:prcading Danubian plain, which 
had Iiecn part of the extensne Roman 
proMticc of Paimonia liic great gra*;'?- 
land afforded ‘-cenungh incxhau<:tililc 


pasturage for flocks and herds, and for 
the horses with tlie breeding of which 
the Magyar people came to be, and long 
remained, more especiallv assoaated 
In course of time, alter Hungarj^ came 
under Austnan rule, owing to the 
demands of the predominant partner 
a large part of the grassland of the 
Alfdld came under arable culbvabon 
The breeding of horses, the grazing 
of flocks and herds gave w'ay to the 
cultivation of com until b}' the close 
of the mneteenth century the great plain 
was regarded as one of the grananes 
of Europe Its extensive stretches of 
w'heat and maize form one of the most 
memorable impressions that w^e bnng 
away with us from a journey across 
the Alfold, recalling to those w'ho know 
something of Canada those vast grain- 
golden tracts of the western praincs of 
the Dominion In late summer tiic 
Alfold may also show' a golden harvest 
stretching far as the e3'c can see, while 
the parallel in winter also holds good, as 
for nearh' three months the Hungarian 
plain m.13 show one \ast expanse of 
snow and the greit rivers be frozt n 
so that with the bu.ik up of the ice 
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ibat B n menace cj dc^■astatlng Oood^ 
Tbc RritflUlitj of nmeh of the land 
fer IbHr cnlllx'atton has made v^licat and 
maize Oic oatitanding crops cf the coutv 
uy mhOc rj*e and Intk^ ore also 
cxtcnsi\-dj grown and enn-aderaWe 
areas ire ^stnos-cf looatsand potatoes 
Sopar hirt U Incrcadnplj grown. In 
part5 of tire country tlrerc are 
notaUc stnej-ards. r«pi>ciaJl\ on the 
Upper Tina wlrrrc TotaJ has glvm Its 
nanw to a long tarTWUs wine Tltough 
modi of the fertDe plain lias thus been 
bfoa III under ombk cultl\*aik)n, on 
extensive tracts of the ptKrta or wild 
gra sJand Urge flocks arnl hrtxls arc still 
maintained, and this is partkmlarl) 
true of the norllKastem HoctobJgx 
Plain The wen-rrtounted " cowboj-s 
and the shepherds with Ihetr long coats 
of vronJly fkw arid coloured jackets, arc 
striking figures of the pusita 
Hungary h now to a greater extent 
than ever an agricultural country tlie 
tram/crpTKu of territorv having taken 


from it nch mining and extcnsivTi forest 
regions of Uk Carpathian and other of its 
old bonkT-countrv districts uiildi bade 
fair to make U incr-xisinply mdustruL 
The only mining mdustry left is that of 
coal mainlv brown coal of poor quality 
the main deports of ulucli arc m the 
upland coontrv to tin. west of Budapest 
in tite Baknnv Vorcst area The only 
district remaining m whh.h brturmuous 
coal IS worked is in the neighbourhood 
of IHcs ID the angle formed by the 
Danulw an 1 tin. Dravc approaching 
thiir c mfluin* an i thi does not at 
jwcbcni \ill uUiocnt pit-coal for 
llungarx mn n'quirvments thongh 
It IS bJi>rd b\ incrraM.d pcoducUon to 
losK-n consul r il 1\ the country s depen 
deuce opswi imf Hied uppbes 

Mthoi4,h coal roirung is Ilongary s 
sceorul Urg ^t industry it comes a long 
way aft r tlie frr t in importance The 
oat tsndini, w.vupation of the people 
IS agncuJiure which m iU various 
branrln^ -nuagTs the attention of 
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considerably more than half of the total 
population and provides the greatly 
preponderating proportion of Hunganan 
exports, while a number of subsidiary 
industnes are more or less duectly 
dependent upon it So largely is agn- 
culture the pursmt of the people that 
it IS said that even should the harvest 
fall so far below the average as to be 
dubbed a “ failure,” it would still 
proinde not only sufficient for the needs 
of the home population, but something 
to spare beyond This is not surprismg 
to those who have seen the gram-grown 
stretches of the Alfold snuhng under 
bnlhant summer sunshine with the 
nperang wheat or maize 

Melons Among the Maize 

The stretches of the latter crop are 
frequently overtopped by the great 
heads of sunflowers, while rambhng 
among the lower grovflh run the \nnes 
of great green-coated, purple-fleshed 
melons, especially m the neighbourhood 
of the scattered farm steadings Such 
low, scattered buildmgs are frequently 
to be recognized from far off by the 
neighbouring weU-poles These cunous 
poles are a common characteristic of 
the lowland scenery On the top of a 
tall, perpendicular pole another long, 
tapenng pole is placed transversely , 
from the thmner end of this hangs a 
bucket, while at the other either the 
roughly-tnmmed stump of the tree of 
which the pole is formed, or some heavy 
thing bound on to it, affords a counter- 
balancing M eight when the bucket is 
drawn up full A well of this kind is to 
be seen by each of the low, white 
cottages or farmsteads, and by them, 
too, are frequenti}’’ seen little ‘‘ grana- 
nes,” similar m size and form to those 
found m the north of Spam, though 
plainer in design 

Ripe Colours of Horvest Time 

The fact that the plains are frost- 
bound for about a quarter of the vear 
means tliat all culti\ ation of the soil and 
harvesting of the crops have to be 
crowded into the remaining months 


For the harvestmg a good deal of extra 
help is frequently needed, and large 
compames of labourers have long been 
accustomed to come down from the 
Slovakian valleys and other distncts 
to take part in it The harvest is taken 
from the fields in long wagons drawn by 
wide-homed oxen The maize is husked 
m the open field, and the great piles of 
nch golden cobs with, maybe, small 
heaps of the great green melons near by 
surrormded by npemng fohage of the 
nfled maize canes afford, with the men, 
women and children wffio hai^e taken 
part m the husking, w'onderful colom 
pictures that memory bnngs to nund at 
the mere mention of the name of the 
Alfold We feel m S3mipathy 111111 the 
poet of the great plain who wrote “ Far 
away, where the sky touches the eartli in 
mist, the blue orchards are to be seen 
Behind them the spires of the churches 
of the distant towns stand out in dim, 
fog-hke streaks You are beautiful, 
Alfdld ! At least, you are beautiful to me ” 

Laden Orchards of the Plain 

The orchards of which Petofi speaks 
are generally found near the Milages, 
euid indicate another aspect of Hungary’s 
agricultural energ)'', for great quantities 
of vanous frmts are grown, largely for 
the Austrian market Great quantifies 
of dried plums are exported, and from 
the same fruit is prepared the heady 
spint which IS tlie national drink 

Chief of the manufacturing industnes 
developed from or dependent upon the 
dominating pursmt of agnculture are 
flour-milhng, which is mainly earned on 
at the capital, Budapest, the making of 
beet-sugar and the manufacture of 
metlijflated spirit The mills are capable 
of dealing watli three-quarters of a 
million tons of gram each year Sugar- 
making — over one hundred thousand 
acres of sugar-beet arc cultivated — is 
earned on m a number of factoncs 
which in a good i^’ear proMde all the 
country’s requirements and a consider- 
able margin for export l\rucli the same 
may be said of the production of 
methylated spirit 
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Other of the h> du*tri w of the country 
have been grcatlj ciirtnik*d, and vjme of 
them e\-cn Uirratened with extinction bj 
the k>«s of naliw matenaU consequent 
upon the prciit shrinkage of the national 
frootKTS tlat foDowed tlw Great War 
^\oo(l•wofk1ng and famitnre making 
foe example, are almost l>opcl« 
haixlkapfxd bj the fact tliat Htingaij 
abch was uxmt to export Urge qoanU- 
tics of tlmlxr has now to Import it for 
her own needs. For the ironworks, loo 
aH ore has to be imported, though the 
dfsemtry of on iron ere dcpe«it at 
Eger about 70 mflrt rwrih-east of 
Budapest was rcccntlj reported What 
was a rwfaWe and d^vloping if»dastr3 
empfoj'inp some Taooo people ts at 
pre^t reduced to little more than half 
its capaaii 


it Low PactorUt 


One of the largest of tho farmworlcs U 
that at Ckd. near the Slo^•aklan frontier 
It maj be noted that these and other 
werka, such as textile and Icatlicr 
isorbag lactoncN uliich were cstaMishcd 
«hen Hangar) u-as tnakinR a bold lad for 
industrial desxiopmcot, ore thorottghly 
»dl equipped with modem machinery 
and mrpi inx iincnts. 

In a tjqical leather c?iabH«hmcnt — 


no* become Rumanian — it was possible 
to foflow Uie process from the arn\xd of 
the raw hides at one end of t!»c factory 
to the other end where tlie hides had 
bcCT transformed into wcil made 
boots ready for despatch to the shops. 

A very marked fcaturo of Hangorian 
Lfc fa the great extent to which trade, 
and industrial concerns 
S™crbJy ore in the control of Jews, the 
Uagjir* rarely interesting themsclsxs 
in any soch coocums, though the slate 
hu taken a keen interest In farthering 
irah poject for their dcxTlopmcnt 
and expansion. The many banka, again 
Jewish beads, are for the most 
trading banks controlling a very 
Propwtion of the country's 

organliations. 

has been made of the slow 
oratxno of the means of transport 


and internal corniiranlcations. Though 
Hungary possesses about 4 500 raOcs of 
rnllwaj — mostly single track — it still 
lacks a iufikicnc) of rolling stock and 
espccull) of locomoti\T?3 so that the 
gram on which the welfare of the 
country so large!) depends is sometimes 
held up for a con-jtkTablc tune This 
has b^ emphasiM.-d b) the house 
shortage con^rtioent upon the influx of 
about a quarter of a million ilag)^^ 
from thow part of the old state trans- 
ferred to otiicr rule 

Stet R lir«>« SAd Bid R(Md« 

Thousands of those immigrants took 
op fbeir domiole m the railuu) coaches 
on man) rulw i\ sidings. Such cokmicb 
of railua) dHikr are htmew not 
pcculnr to Hungary but have formed a 
familiar sight to the tra\ cUcr about 
central and soutli-eastcm Europe since 
the Great War The nuhrays. whidi 
arc to a largi extent controlled b> the 
state, an *ork b»ing earned out in the 
stale repair hop^, arc tho more im- 
portant in that bighwa) ccmmunicaUon 
is for the most part peer The roads m 
the capital and m the large towns art 
from f ur to good bet those connecting 
the diflcrent towns arc gmenillv bad, 
mostl) unsiutcd to modern motor traffic 
and onl) usable by tho country carts 
and ox-drawn wagons, while tho bvw-a)3 
arc frequcntl) no more than tracks 
across the ptmla. worn by such xThides. 

Iscrcailal Rtr«r-bcn»e Tr»d 

KHtt communication — with nearly 
700 naxagable miles— is chiefly along 
the Danube and the Tisia. Reamers 
ply doxen tho formcT nvxr to Belgrade, 
and up-stream to Bratislaxxi and Vienna. 
The new frontier liaving been drawn far 
north of the juneboo of the Tisia with 
tho Danube has hampered tho valuahlo 
nver connexloo of the capital with 
Stc^ the most important of Hun- 
gary** prcfvindal towns and the main 
market centre for the AlfOld Navi- 
gation of the Danube is controfled by 
lui intcmatioDal commission but until 
the states through vdiich it flows are 
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constantl}' at ^^ork spinning or making 
for themsehes or their menfolk those 
ornatel} decorated garments Mhich are 
stiU worn on high da3s and hohda5-s 
The pnncipal ciU"^ after Budapest is 
Srcgcd on tlie Tis7a, close to the 
point at w'hich that n\or passes into 
Serbia, nearly lOO miles from its 
confliience wath the Danube and at the 
junction of railwaj^ communication with 
that countr}’’ and Rumania With a 
Gothic cathedral, a capital museum and 
a fine town-hall, this active cit}^ of 
ncarlj^ 120,000 inhabitants forms the 
principal commercial centre of the 
\lfold, and carries on a considerable 
trade both bj^ rail and b}'’ n\er Its 
roofed-in barges, each wath high, cur\ cd, 
cartnn prow, bnghti}' painted, looking 
like the forepart of some ancient galley, 
arc cmplojed for con\c}ing in bulk the 
golden harvest of the Alfold to the mills 
at Budapest Among the special manu- 
factures of Sreged is paprika, the red 
pepper peculiar to Hungar3^ which is 
\cr3 delicateh' na\ourcd and far less 
pungent than ca3cnne 
Dcbrccrcn, a town of about roo.ooo 
inhabitants hmg 140 miles cast of the 
capital and not far from the Rumanian 
Inrdcr, is on that part of the Alfold 
Inown as the Ilortob.igj Plain, through 
which runs the n\or of the same name 


This IS a great centre of the Hunganan 
cattlc-reanng and hor=c breeding, the 
Debreczen horse market being famou-, 
and the municipaht3’' owning gr^at herds 
of the cattle that pasture on the plain 
Here four fairs arc Iwld annualh’, the 
town being the great market centre for 
the northern Alfbld distncts The streets 
are here planted watli acacias 
Next to Debreczen in si/e comes 
Kecskemet, about 50 miles south-east 
of Budapest, with ujrwards of 70,000 
inhabitants This town, the largest 
in that jiart of the plain that lies between 
the Danube and the Tisza is in a 
district celebrated for its apjile and 
apricot orchards and vinc3 ards, and has 
important cattle and wheat markets 
In western Hungar3' the chief town 
is G3'or, W'hich is on tlic long branch of 
the Danube forming the southern side 
of the fertile n\cr island SzigetkOz 
(island betw cen) G3'br is an interesting 
old place with a stor3' dating back to the 
Roman occupation of Pannonia Next 
in importance come S/ekcsfchirvar, 
between the capital and Lake Bilatnn, 
centre of the most thickK jiopulatcd part 
of western Hungar\, and Pecs, an 
old and rambling town picturosqucl}' 
built in a deep hollow in the Metsek 
mountains near the coal-field to which 
it has gnen its name 
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\atural Diwuoii An alluMal plain 
tlnmtd b\ the middle Danube a fillcd-np 
basin within the cur\c of the Carpathians 
and cast of the Alps (Cf Soutli Russia 
nid stnnth Kiiin ini i ) 

Cl » a\ \ transition area between the 
\\i. t 1 iiroptan uid the se\tr<l\ contin- 
• nt d t% jii - 1 nd' r coiuinent.il conditions 
fTi it ('tn-nics of temperature intense 
‘iimiiKr lit it, and st\ ire winter cold for 
tlri iiiniitlis the winds from the 
\tl intic sonu tinii ■- in tin ir ji is'-af'c north- 
iT tw irds re ii h a-- far as Hiin"ir\ an<l 
nif‘ hf\ thf t itrtnu conditions itairis 
11 11 dt\ f dl in tin snnum r, and tin rainfall 
1,01 th' hf'li sill dl in aniuial qu imite 
If I \ n itnr d "r is - 1 nid ((‘f 
tie Ho! I inh ] m I- of Kii 1 1 and the 
t in , h in f ini' ] 

Vi M iiiih ii"-!',! Itur.il Will it 

anlrnii-' inlnit ijinn'iti lltui' inan 
f'n'ir hi' I I iir p' m <put,ittoi ott- 
b 'h 't ! p a vio I'lwn I1-- e' 


tensnely Supar-beets j leld i larpc sliare 
of the sugar consumed in Cintral I'limpi 
Tobiceo grapes, Iok.l^ wine fruits (for 
plums, cf Serbia) Horses, e ittle .oid 
sliecp Coal , 

Con iiumicattnii’; 1 lie Danube um 
fis/ 1 arc used for neer irafiic I he road- 
are, on the wJioh poor — niniu of tluiu 
arc unmet dltd 1 he raihva*'s, arruii"-l 
on the zone system centring rui Hiid ip ■’t 
arc (It signed to facilitate trallic to tie 
c ipit d at the ('pen-' of th( proiui'i'i 
centres, rolling stork 1 j lU a \trv hi! 
State of repair 

Oii'lmJ \ pea'antrv lud an and' 
craci , Without t middit (li th j>' r ' 
on ttu 1 md, and rit\in;' u['oii a J< > ’* 
bii-iiK ' (hni' it th' pi ‘■iph of Hut' r 
1 lol the na lal an 1 ( ' uio n>' '•’'g " d" 
11*11- iri fo'' iii'i'h ’■n pro '* I' 
liltin' oh world trad* thin I >' 1,1 1'* 

Hot! Ill I llliri' ir\ f ul ti>lllt'’th‘ 
u e of It . r uur d re lourc' 1 



\t4 far ft tm tti\ xir trilh a ftur 

f*ftfk <ituf a ^'fr^ hail ft inr H mattr fkutfh fnmhril irt tK5f» 
7tS7 ny 





On the mfintte expanse of Hungary's lowlajid plain are scattered 
isolated homes, many of them situated a day's journev apaii 
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Hungary Ocdcnburg, now oflicialLy known hv its Magyar name Sopron, the old capital of Burgenland, lies 
n fcic miles 7vci,i of the salt lake Ferto Here we see a corner of its Ratlmnsplatz and zoo-foot Tozvn Tower 





Hungary On the vast HortntAf^ Plain mar Debrecitn phuf^hxng rrlains a fnil\ pnmtlav aspert prvuH of 
iktxr four tn-knnd (tanis the farmers rronW not dream of permithn^ the famous homed eatlle to hr superseded 




Iceland TJw only iond of any real length tn the island runs from 
Thingvelhr to Reykjavik through the loivering Ahuannagja Gorge 
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Iceland Seydisfjordur, on the shores of its frozen fjord, ts here seen buried beneath the winter snows 'tlmT^nd 
the land in their icy fetters for several months, stopping all travelling except by rough sleighs 
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Volcanic Outpost of the Arctic Circle 

by W Bisikcr 

AtjlKcr qJ "Acfo*' IceUnd^ etc- 


F KOM ihc p i f y r a phiral poJnt of 
nVw Ic Umll one of the mo't 
pcctihir coonlrirt fn live wrrkl 
it h *n i^UnJ Ijmfi about 5^3 rnOrt to 
llw nncih-wTit of (be mahiUnd of 
borupc 4^5 mno< from tl>e north 0/ 
*<0114011, anJ U ch a< a din Ion 
of tuTOpe Iboaph tt li liul vo rmln 
from the ra trm lie of GfonlathL 
Its fcullitm a prft IS to tlw North 
Atlantic Ocean tin* north touclK-s (lie 
Arctic Ctrch* ami fact^ the AfctK Oa an. 

It h Arctic In character for In the 
mlntrr th*- vas to (lie n<.<tb fomriimot 
become frnrr 0 o\cr In recent pcnfopcal 
timo it had an kc cap winilar (0 that 
iwvr coNttine GrrmUod. Thcfe oic 
rtill man> KX'fnlds ostt parts of tlie 
countrj 0>c preatrsi of »likh \atna 
j'^VuD ln5 an area of about 
square miks. 

Csh Stmat C««r*« to leeUod 
Tlie climate h a combirutkm of 
Arctic sTATrity and tlie mild humid 
cooditroos that prcsTul in the %TSt of 
tl(c Ilritldj JslcA. Sometimes Arctic ice 
occomtilatcs, at others Iceland h nearly 
rt uvounded a Ka of comparatively 
mild«atcrs tite mild tide of tlie climate 
bcuiR doe to the same cao< that gosrms 
tltt Untuh clunate The waters of the 
North Atlantic sorfacc drift bkm-n by 
the prn'atHng footb-west svinds from 
the great Atlantic drdt of warm water 
past the Ilntish Isles, contmue their 
course until tbe) strike the south west 
comer of Iceland and then How on, 
chiefly to the north-eastward csxntuaDy 
mingling with and becoming lost In the 
cold waters of the Arctic Occam There 
b much rain in the souUi siest some- 
times of a torrential character but there 
are quick changes, and the heavy rams 

PS4 


arc not of long doratKWi The summers 
are rodd and mo»si tn the *outli wx t 
and in ilic nvrr vallo"’ and tl^- uinirfv 
raw and cohl «ith much mns It r> 
much coklcr m ilic mtinor tlic north 
WT't and the ca t In Ifr\L}aMk for 
mstance tlic trmi Talun a\ ragi 
•b<nit 31 Fjhr nlint >n the umter 
months and 51 m the nimmtr montlis 
In titc col 1 moontam di inct liourtcr 
tip* tempsratore 1 much kmcr averag 
mg U) halmnbcit m tite umter and 
47 m tummer 

Pboto^rar^ t MUnIflU 
From Its petition near the \rctK 
GtcJc thirr \ a vrr^ long da\ m sum 
mer uith contmuous light for about 
(hn.v tncntlis and an cr|ual]> long night 
%ith short mterval ofdajhghtinumier 
—so good u the light m summer that 
tlic uTilrr took some perfectU good 
idiotoRtaphs at nudmgUt in June 
tliosigh a ratlicr long expo«4irc was 
nccTNsarv lliich fog accumulates aQ 
round the coast and m the fjordi owing 
to tlic meeting of the cold northern 
witcTs ond tlic warm currents of the 
Nortii Atlantic drift 
The writer had a Btrangc c\pciicnce on 
thenorth-wc^t pcnmsul-u Froniandgc 
between Fejkjarfjord arxl Vcithflcjta 
when ft sea fog was bknsing up the latter 
fjord with the sun shining bnghtlj 
bdiind he st>ddcnl^ saw cast upon tli 
fog an elongated dark sliadow of hrm<lf 
with an os-al halo of brilJiant colours 
round the sliadow Hu licad was the 
centre of the halo and round it shone a 
bright golden jtDow light which 
gradually changed in the outer rings to 
green and so on to blue indigo and 
violet thence the colours of tho 
spectrum were continued outward m 

w*3 
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the reverse order, from violet to a 
bnlhant red The effect was rather 
startling at first These halos are 
known as Antheha (Greek, " opposite 
the sun ”). or Clones 
The claim that Iceland be considered 
a part of Europe should rest partly on 
the fact that, though now so far away, 
it may m the past have formed part of 
the contment — the mdications pomt to 
that assumption The Bntish Islands 
he on the contmental shelf and have but 
recently become detached through the 
encroachments of the sea In the 
north-east of Ireland, m Antrim, are 
volcanic remains known as the Giant’s 
Causeway and other well known speci- 
mens of colum n ar basalt , similar 
formations are at Staffa, where Fmgal’s 
Cave IS known to many, and others of 
the western islands of Scotland , mid- 
way between the Bntish Isles and 
Iceland he the Faroes (Faar or Sheep 
Islands), which are also volcamc, bemg 
masses of basalt, flow upon flow , m 
Iceland there are many mstances of the 
same volcanic forms It is assumed that 
not long smce, reckoned m geological 
time, a great fissure or crack lymg m a 
north to south direction opened m the 
earth’s crust and that from it a vast 


quantity of the molten mtenor welled 
upward and covered the mterverung 
area between Iceland and the Bntish 
Isles, and so became one with and part 
of the contment of Europe 
Iceland is composed entirely of 
volcamc matter, bemg a mass of igneous 
rocks of vanous lands — basalt, tuff, 
lipante, palagomte, etc , in process of 
gradual dismtegration, and though 
one of the most desolate places in the 
world, there are many weirdly grand 
scenes m the mtenor, on the coast and 
m the nver valleys At Hmtarvatn m the 
rmddle of the country, the ice flows from 
Langjbkull mto an ice-cold lake where 
innumerable icebergs dot its surface 
These icebergs become smaller and 
smaller as they are pushed away by 
other and larger bergs just broken from 
the glaciers These magnificent sights 
are sometimes rendered more stnlang 
by the ever-changmg effects due to the 
extraordmaiy colourmg caused by the 
gleammg sunshine suddenly breaking 
through a nft m the clouds, or by a 
liftmg of the fog Other features are the 
almost perpendicular basaltic cliffs of 
the north and east coasts There are 
many most picturesque fjords on the 
east, north and west coasts, chiefly 



RUGGED LAVA-MASS OF LONELY ICELAND 
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Alcppcd ind pjTJimklal 
caflonimUhvUaDowrivTT' } 
nmnlnfi into them 
The pniK i pa l a 

icc-fickli are in the sooth 
and b addition to \ atnn 
almost 5,300 square mOrs 
In extent with about 6,^oo 
feet os Its highest pomt 
there arc Hofs and Ijxng 
jfsknll each o%‘eT 500 
square mOes the former 
5,600 feel high oml lh». 
btter 5 140 They: arc 
tlK* target remains of tlr 
»ce cap and extend from 
mest to east across the 
l<*vker half of the country 
Mountain ranges ore 
comparalhTl\ fcwliecaQ*^ 
agrratpartof ibccountr) 

M elex'atfd tal4eUnd In 
the cirij stapes of denu 
dation and not much 
character lias been pNm 
to the nnpei. Kerim 
garfjofl h the most stnktnp 
andptelurrsque range and 
Hes to tlte soulh-srest of 
llofsjAlniU it b nolo 
north) also as there ore 
Ijot springs fomaroke and 
solfatarashigli up amongst 
the ke and snow — airgioa 
of frost and fire. 

In this neighbourhood arc many 
enomious “ crratlcii," great bkcki 
brought dcnsTi b) the glaciers. Other 
ranges siorthy of mention are some that 
arc without doubt tixr hard cores of old 
sTdeanoes— volcanic plags cr necks 
ooc on the southern margin of Lang 
}Okun b knenn as Jorlhcttcr tbo Earl s 
Hats because of the shape of the upper 
portions a smular range c^ed 
Kalfstlndar b do<c to Laugamtn a 
lake in whxli— because of Its warm 
water — the early Qiristians were 
baptised. Thb region b interesting too 
for the fact that Thingvallas’atn, the 
largest lake b Iceland, and its odgfa 
bourhoodhas historic asodations for 
there at the Logberg {Law Rock) the 


Althing or Parliament used to assemble 
in the tenth centur) Kot far awaj 00 
the road to Rej’iJavik b a remarkable 
instance of a glaciated La\‘a surface 
hai'ing ther e on some of the perched 
blocks that helped In the smoothing 
and scratching pro ces s. 

The highest points in the country are 
on the i^lickls Vatna, Eyriks (nearl) 
connected with LongjOkuill) and CWfa 
jOkuUi, the latter on outliCT of Vatna 
jokun to the south — the altitude In 
each case being about 6,400 to 6 joo feet- 

Many volcanoes exist some of which 
baNU ^ten been actK*e m historic 
times, Hekla has the record for the 
number of eruptkn^about thirty more 
than double that of Katla to the 
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south-east Others with several recorded 
eruptions are Trollad5Tig]a and Or§ia 
One of the most recent outbursts, that 
at Ask] a, north of VatnajbkuU, was of 
a terrific nature and caused wndespread 
destruction over a large area, as also 
did that of Skapta m 1783, the lava of 
which swept dovm the nver valley and 
caused the death of hundreds of human 
beings and thousands of horses, cattle 
and sheep 

Two Gigantic Parallel Rifts 

Hot spnngs are found m several 
regions, and there are many mstances 
of the charactenstic smter (sdica) terrace 
formations, the most notable the VTiter 
saw hemg those at Geysir, at Tunguhver, 
at Hveravelhr, high up in the mountams 
of Kerhngarf]6ll amid the ice and snow, 
and at Reykir near Husavik There are 
several nfts, or gjas, the most remark- 
able being the tw^o parallel nfts Almanna- 
g]a (Allmen’s Mt) and Hrafnagja 
(Raven’s Rift) about four miles apart 
Between these nfts the whole earth has 
dropped about a hundred feet It is a 
most extxaordmary break m the earth 
and forms a “ nft valley,” the result bemg 
due doubtless to vast underground 
waters flowmg from the northern glacial 
lakes Some extraordmary caves at 
Surtshellir, their ongin probably due to 
a big bubble formation, have had their 
size much enlarged by one of the 
underground nvers from the northern 
glacial lakes , water-worn Imes m the 
caves indicate the vanous levels of 
the old nver, which now flows at a stiU 
low er level 

Deserts of Sand and Lakes of Ice 

There are several sand deserts, the 
pnncipal of them being know'n as 
Sprengisandr and Stonsandr The 
writer crossed one of the sand deserts, 
that known as Litthsandr, hut there 
was not a \ery great accumulation 
of sand All he to the north of 
Vatna and Hofsjokiflls To complete 
the mention of the extraordinary com- 
bination of features notice must be taken 
of tw o senes of glacial lakes, one to the 


north of Lang]6kull and the other to 
the west of Vatna] bkuU, and of a 
number of crater islets m Brede F]ord 
on the west coast Among the largest 
lakes besides Thingvallavatn in the 
south-west, where the country has been 
worn down to the level of a peneplain, 
or plam of denudation, are Hvitarvatn 
to the east of Lang]6kiill and Myvatn 
m the north-east 

The nvers are numerous, the longest 
bemg the Jbkulsa, the Sk]alfandafl]ot 
and the Lagarfl]ot, all flowong north- 
ward, and the Thorsa which flows 
south-westward — these are the most 
important and all have their chief 
ongm pi Vatna]6kuII, the last named 
havmg also a branch which flows 
from Hofs]okull 

Fording an Iceland Stream 

Many of the nvers are sivift-flow mg 
streams and become torrents after die 
sun on a warm day has melted the ice 
and snow When fordmg them the 
sensation is very uncanny — one’s pony 
seems to be rushmg up-stream agamst 
the current , the ponies and their riders 
in front seem to be mo\nng rapidly as 
the water rushes by and foams round 
them, but the pace is reaUj’' very slow 
as the ponies plod steadily along 
Quicksands are common m the nvers 
and everybody has a w^holesome dread 
of fordmg such parts A member of 
tlie ivnter’s party was drowned m the 
Herradsvatn , he was thrown from his 
ponj' w^hen it sank in tlie quicksand 

Remarkable w'aterfalls lie m the 
courses of the nvers, the best known and 
most \Tsited bemg Gullfoss on the 
Hvita m the south-w'cst Dettifoss on 
the Jbkulsa m the north-east is another 
fine fall , others are Gothafoss on the 
Sk]alfandafl]st and one m Seydisf]ord 

In the hot-spnng regions are many 
active geysers Great Geysir itself when 
m action is one of the sights of the 
world Certain premomtorj' rumblings 
alw’ays precede an eniption, which is a 
w'onderful sight , great clouds of steam 
nse from tlie crater, and stream after 
stream of boilmg water shoots up into 
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Ucrbi-ri l-eltun 

CHURCH AND WATER-FRONT OF THE SMALL TOWN OF HAFNAFJORD 
About ten mills «oulli of the cipitnl is llofmfjonl with n popuhtion of nboiit 2,300, is is 
custonnr\ m Irthiiil, the imioritN of llie houses ire built of wooJ OiMiig to the rigour of thcchmitc 
of the cciitnl plitciii, the bulk of llic populition is gitlicrcJ m the towns on the lowlinils of the coist 
111(1 iloiig the fjorcls where there is good grizing to be found 



Professor P Cowl 


CHILDREN PLAYING UPON THE FROZEN LAKE AT REYKJAVIK 
At Reykjavik a mountain stream spreads out into a sheet of water about the same size as the 
Serpentine m London, around which has been built the best quarter of the town In the winter 
the lake is completely frozen over, and becomes a favourite playground for the children Though the 
town Itself is by no means attractive, the surrounding scenery is very beautiful 
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CONSTiNIENT AND EVER READY HOT WATER SUPPLY AT REYKjJ^Tk^" 
1 IcHmI lb« q m rTcnw b<H •« m*il* I t R«)LJ iW «bm pranli^r 

lb« «!»(• of lW> « 0\ia( t Um to* h dew t *fri9| uOnl lh« t*"r u*l u pun I |b« walrr 

ibatt<*B*d uflt^r t^DU/t *llbl| XVoDl h«}u>*asLt<1 t tLciprino knd ln«onw 

tatbt tn BuJ* fron «hfah atcr H t«L«* lo I bouw 
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i\r ao ut\ » In a h Jh ItM 
h ffh an I rmpix n U '•If mt* or 
tlar*- tr rnt'"* I < t il rTa«Ju\Il\ tjN 
3 W atvl 1 ^y Tl*^ Imirl t cfa! t 
<*/ Crr^i r a’ «\lr»-n frrt in 
•JufryjrT aP'JtJl tan 
nnrIiMf a rim: r^tbnr liVr 

jmj I'^t aJvl fatol 1 m lo Ut« n 1-^ 
al nr ll>" cttv-taI Vn 1 r/ ll ct ir I 
In Iu;'<- 1< Ur I it r Ij -» 

tr hfi 1 H \'»»i laV a map f-/ Irt-Iin I 
ar 1 llvTn tom »t trmvl *o lljt il.^ i t 
I--vi<nvn lU' r till il'*' fr-imiUinrr »' at 

f-ftfr aj nrt nj l^Ii m* ar><t «. illm 
ll irb I< 1 I 1 ! alirnl rnv filih I m 
il atra l«Trc ^0 1 ^ wjuttr rm t1 
nn itH^ mUvLiiliti ^bajF* ami t 
> ll of ( all ro atr mtuclv 
fl fim-nt ^^r»^ t it it f»*Jt I ^ % atr 
f mnvfi In iltf t« 1 cmnifv-v 

Tl<^ ti o < \ t*nvt' cati'T ll 

\ -»lat> «n t 111 - «l itf-*! hi fJiaraftcT 
f*:!! p nm lir» 1 m m nun\ ca-nl ut 
a (m tn.lr<'i in Iki lit tl(^ ^ lyt 
a t II r Oxv l^s ll alp* \t ilir 
l-n 1 i< il«- n-* M \ViurjT» in iIk* 
ft ftli ll*nf atr prrimmiof rwrintatn 
a h t«mi) to it frrt ti h 

r<»fT ' *t |)*ap/ Tfrr* 
Ihfflintntic f*<«-ti fxour hi iJim ami 

IIp^ AV-Ott^TI Inliicl piralufrn uilVrai 

uor Irt twnfrrl h h In ntlrr jJarri 
tin wiiifT irairf^ll f '•rmU icltciaml 
niD mi ihni'lofn fiiliiRl atulinomr 
j rt n^ar Kalm mitmiKa in ilw umt 
tbm* vni 0 foTPit (if UkIiti rKarh ix 
fa t m IHflit «iih a few Manplbii, loglirr 
In om* jpalatlj Iwlirml apot on the 
riitcm IxV. of the I larxl ilr lorcli 
can br »cen crowlnr; to abcmi twenty 
fert In winw of itr oitt fbti thm- 
are Urpe artai of cotton pass. 

On thr »Wci of the accunralattonsoi 
moiafnfc matter many fnitancrt are 
K-co of peculiar terrace formaUom 
haNHug rdprt cr banka of vegetation 
that teem to grow In Irregolar lines and 
arreit the naimaJ descent of alhivul 
matter thru forming a eerfrt of terraces 
or itepa that tte ai a rule but a few 
Inches one aboi-c another Ihe vegeta 
Uon coDcct* some of the wind blown 


♦and of ll dmcrti ivliwli a'Miti tlw 
rnmlli of the imacn vmr ttmei the 
s»TrlAlHJO (Aftptcmi tlw I mer edpm of 
ll.** imacn arvi ermtmoai growth 
rv'ulti in tlw buihling up of mall 
mfrmli an I InimmotLi that arc 
g>Twr3l]\ flat topt d Tliii hummock) 
linl ri mnall) in faa|\ InxI coontr) 
wl*-ie ll.* contmuooi irafhc of genera 
ti m Itai wtxn rnam ruti or tracks that 
I lie incr been kept oppn and often 
Iti-tkiI b\ llr % atlier The ctctji- 
c itinlr) traffic almvil cra*od nlt»*n na 
ifafbe jnimd tip the vannuiport 1 nt 
orrnn m vime of tli** nwr valleyi and 
iIk fjordi •om** of iN* l>op\ bate tern 
dram'll mill quite pmil rnulli C rem 
mmvi aivl cmet the ma m of 

U\a Man) ; m i of algae arc Icjund 
gtowinp m the lanoui hot pnngs 

Sl•tl^r SnrJMH FmU 
Tlieiugh tlic oUunum m the I’aJlcvs 
and m tlw «outh wnt » fertile gnun 
cannot !■* rared l>rcao«e tlie beat of the 
uo II not itnog enough as a rule to 
open the pram ilKwgh it rrpens 
ocra MSialJ) The chief apncnliaral 
irndvti are ha) eahhaprs potatoes 
rlni]>art He Poors faille and sheep 
air Irnl extm nil) Tlie ponies, a 
nnnihn’ of which are exported to ihc 
llmt h 1 1-* arc hard) liltle beasu. 
aixrapmg about twelve hands bom 
and I'm! in the hit! the) are accus- 
pmed to forape for a Innng m the 
roughest ccwntr) and tbetr ca.pcncnces 
caovr them to be com e the nre- 
footed animals that tbc) arc It h 
wonderful bow bard the) keep on 
nolhUig bat cri.m food the) ncitr 
sec a bit ct hard tack” )et when 
required the) can Jog along for twdvt 
hours or more and be fresh at the md. 

Maaat G td« { Om 
On one occasion tbew-rfler and a guide 
rode the same potucs from eight in the 
rooming IDI rierm at nigh! except fer a 
rest of about three hours in tlie mUdlc 
ot the day when other ponies were 
used the lost two or three boars were 
ridden in the dark and u the writer 
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CMl'll rt «-i* tli^ liarL Itiffnfb tltr j 
\y A\ ilfhi an I ! 1 1 1 p^\ r I 
ran Ini tire I t Ijrn t »mal il H 
tV 1*A\ III' I'*- M •! I ,* |*'1 

4 n I Irm* ( all! an* 
H *1 rtin ll winlrr nv il a 
*1 at Il Ull f Inn nin 

ro J'a ItrtT Ur 1 ii ll»- «ti\ li 
l}/>- «r4lU-f I I X-'Tll t 

4lJ I in' i *<'T tinx** ilr^ rt tN J*" 

*-^tt ’»»mn “T ll^ in*-fi JtAn\ faiil 
at mil il I «T 

CMlrttl'^.^U ar'nil 4f rat ar 1 
«Jt*' ilf^ Uim I*-* r * Ufi * \ 
<1 I n 11 «nh 1 ar 1 il tn 
>-1 U'Oioil-'l’j 1 I Ilf' rnt T 
«1a !> » j I 1j \ \‘T\] min 1 ! r 1 m 
iV ) at 1770 t1 » • nl l{nl I "" \rf 
wlrllrT m*') UT rxi i I it l«-al 
vinvnrv t^rmlnfTi I 1 c tl Ur I 

<»fj tlti I I r 

II** 1 Urf49«« I (Vnmni 

Tl n n 't <1 cI t m yh rultitalnj tn 
\atuni Ui i ( < tn u r m 
\n^«nt|p« \ n tlr ra 1 at w-tk t Itf 1 
1^ ’^Lara l»«« 1 n ilr n rilt atvl rt 
I Itrvt «J < in tJ (jjntal 
Krtljttil, iIh* 111 I %il r-li llv ttrTt*f 
'i4tnl TI't- n «a< ajlf 
an m J man) c f 1 ! rr lu 1 1 rn 
1 iiciml anJ pttmt an I tm; lud 
4^«t|r>| ir »rr wTmmmr tn il^ 
tt jl(Tt nn*>il il hlirvl Th^ nl-t l«rJ' 
llucV. il»/-<VT»n It #n tli ir lua it mltm* 
il*'n<-n aipl Jt mt) !»• mnoN littonr 
lt« t* imv-t l>rfvr llx* nmlt arc 
almvlnrv-iL Tli^ il^mn 1 cP-annl Vy 
ptrlt ttho laVc h in luntUaU ami tob it 
ovrr a ttnr pratinK IIk* lr*n timer 
lo iltr Hurt llir <lttt laUme llaoueh. 
IVt Indu'ir) h lueltl) ptuiccinl and 
vttcTc pmaltirr arr Impotod (or 
btrachm of ilir rreulatbni 

^want arc to In* n'cn on »omc of the 
rfvm, ami duck pronv ptinnlpan omj 
Kri(J« n pVATT are in nlnindancc In aonw 
df trku IlKtr are manj othtr Jptetti 
of l>lnlv The ’frairrr csf lUede fjord m 
tl>e notlh-tteil are torortluKs alive nith 
P'dlbtt b tlieir thouvindt ih*-) flap 
alont; the hurface of the uatcr ot di\c 
b<T>eath (t when dt torbed by ibc 


1 1 i^r cl a Mratndrtp tlirouch ihetr 
ir'nfi ‘Val frtT)u<-nt Hum H h and 
ll-e rntili wmt atdowliiWjnd harkt, 
<>1 fldi u I at f ml tlK hnnne Iialilnit 
anl ml at nnd iii lltf ar round 
I Itn I 1 1 I'n'tn n of tan »ur naiion 
litirr n f' ll^ '■ { lunq CTCuml whtch 
are tTw-n t! m llH-wr*!! Tire 

rurT^ tnll Itff r]oinmr'< of fi h — 
lf» n tH Tirrji anl jimoo cv 
I vnlU 'l»n\ f lire Mini »n mTrr an* 
itV n uj I V tl Jlrilj h win fm 1 dni 
fU * j >11 il -re 

C«t K I ««d C r I h 
Of (h in 1 1 1 n 1 hrmn 

f I ir t i~* f tl rr 1 I ( rt I i 
atvl rMi jl «, 11 1 j I 1 u r 

tltliHi po ulK in tl'f n t S u t 
pitr fnij 1 ntmil l mm i ih<- 

m*-*! r -njM f tl I ti u i at 
Amtr 1 J r 1 TV- m n i h th ti h m 
ll,^ »<-avon jr 1 il w rrvn rlt^n ami 
njfril'-Ti \t ilii jli ihrrc J al-o 
at I In I -d f i I T\ 

In tl< rrthw t j ninnila loo iIk 
ubil h 1 im. i tr n r hril d. ilx. 
rm^t imj <t »nt I mr at I ramn -r 
Ihianiamll tlj-tiur IVwtit r j- nt 
a \rt\ ti\in Unr K tw 'wtnR to the 
ntu^aten mtlurncr nf I jjnne wlule 
at tlK- tainn ai 1 ramnr> and saw the 
f rcdtKUie to the 

1 TnmuTrnl f mrir of oil wlialcbone 
and rmnwe 

M VVhrlUii 5l llo» 

Jfore tlnn a doren mall whaler 
were floatuip in the sea bej-ond a 
platform wIktt tlie whales were cut 
up one was hauletl upon the platform 
and cut mto Hr lab^ The pUtforro 
Kras a h ertlJe place cosTrrd as it was 
with slimv offal and refuse this stufT 
being s-alades% was disposed of bj 
IwtnR fhot into the fjord there to pollute 
Us wiicr* the stench that arose from 
the decomposlnR nutter was too div 
Rusting for words to describe. Large 
knisTS m a rotary macliinc cut up the 
blubber which was taken to the boding 
down room and there treated bj steam 
for ten hoars In big cylindrical 
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The oH \h«i v-l Jrtc and fioatlnj* on llic 
top Uraun of! Into ca Is ami shipped 
to Seotlaml to be rtfinerL Tlie whale- 
bone cut fnxn the upper Jitt oftltehcad 
Is pullrtl apart tlien «-advcd in foda 
and *'atCT and dr>ed, ulicn it M rradj 
for csportalloa The bont-s arc boikd, 
dried and protmd to a fine powder 
which H exported for manorc After 
rxtnctlnB t^ od from the Uobbrr the 
refo'^ i< dried in resolving tnachmen 
■nd rrdtKrd to tite conusteni:> of coir^ 
meal lid too h used as manorc under 
t!>c commercial rumc of guano. The 
harpoons used in the whaling \t«c1s 
are shot into the whaV from a short 
cannon tn the bow* of the \rs«ei the 
heaib. arc hoUjw and htkd with gon 
powder when the wh.xlc dashes off 
the tension on tltc luve attadied to the 
harpoon causes tltc arrow headed Wades 
to capand and tlw cliarge of gunpowder 
to repiode tifc shdl bousts and 
omaO) IQls. The whales are located at 
*ea In the looV-oul man posted in the 
bW **ne*l " on tl»c foremast 


CmiB wtih • r««lr Flsrow 

Tn the farming mda tr> large (juanth 
ties of ndlh are produced and th 
whirring of the cream teparator* h 
Iteard esTr> momlng on the best farms 
SkjT is ooc of the articles of food serstd 
at ah fannhoQscs H Is a kind of 
clotted cream, and U eaten with pow 
dered sugar and mflk or ordi[ur> cream 
poured osfr it At most of the farms It 
h of excellent qualitj though tome- 
times it has a peaty itvxHtr due to the 
nature of the tunosmdmg toll 

MirwraU ore few If jxni accept leehiDd 
tpar a double refracting cr\ttal found 
In a xxdn in the bed of tlw ttieam 
SQfralaekr dose to Etkifjord on the 
cast coast tulphor and Iren 
The wnter wa* shown a ipccimcn of the 
bttcf u gold and was taken to tee an 
outcrop of coal, but he found it to bo 
obiidian the bhek form of liparite. 
There Is, howerer a tpcdcs of lignite 
which li« tn beds between the hosalt 
flow* near Itaf]ocdar In the oorth-srest 
peninsula of the bland. 


Al)OUl half the population lK*es b) 
agncidtorc and a quarter bj the frshmp 
Industry tlw other quarter finds ocen 
potion as general labourers in manu 
factunng and commercial pursmls and 
in the ]irDfc>sions 

The people are geiieraDj healthy 
tubercnloMS is the chief disease treated 
at a tarwtorium near Reykjavik and 
l«rpctKy b confined to two or 4hrcc 
dulncls \bout fiftj phj’sjcuns arc 
engaged by the gostmment but there 
are other practitioner* and spcoalistv 
District ho«pUal> pitmde for lo^ needs 

AmBirweoi af letliad IIoqm 

In the country the houses, known as 
baer ha\T turf walb and roof the front 
of the hoQse and the Qoor* of the best 
rooms are of wood, the oilier rooms are 
floored with Uva blocks and the waDs 
of the prmapal rooms arc lined with 
wood. The bed-chamber caDed bath- 
ttofj is used also as a Using and work 
room as iu name impltes, thb was 
once the bath-room but bathing having 
gone much out of fa luon, the tub at 
abort interraJs is no longer corrmkred 
necexMiy by most people. This chamber 
n fitted with a sene* of open bonks 
ranged along the sides, where the 
various members of the lamfly sleep at 
night rcme of the bonks arc the 
receptacles of a mbccllaocous number of 
artidcs. TIktc are scx-eral guest cham- 
bers as a role but wheat the farmhouso 
has not the necessary accommodation 
It is tlic enstOTO for IravTDcrs to sleep 
In the churches and pcmctirocs exxai to 
liavx meals scrx'cd there \\ood and 
corrugated iron buildings arc gradually 
taking the place of tJie haer m the 
villages and tosens they are common 
and there oho a few concrete building* 
•re in exidcncc. 

BtpMtiKi XVtitr Power 

Paraffin oil is the principal ilia 
mbumt In the bouse*, but gas and 
dcctndty the Utter produced by 
water powxrr are used In some place* 
for lighting hcatbg and cooking The 
fud u coal and peat 
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Communication botwcon (lie \arious 
))orls loiind the coisl is earned out by 
goNcrnnuiil steamships and b\ tho''C of 
a private company, both of whieli carry 
passengers and goods Inland com 
munications ind tiansj)orl arc In poin 
drawn \ eludes and motor-cars where 
there are suitable roads Sleighs are 
used m winter for transjwrt of gootls 
Mucli jirogri ss ii is beem made in 
Iceland dunng the first qu.irti r of the 
twentieth Centrin' In kjcki there were 
only fne hghthousi's round the toast, 
now there are more thin fift> it that 
time there were sc.aro h an\ ro ids. but 
in the interral man) roads ha\e been 
made and rners bridged, locomotion 
has thus been mucli improrcd, espcciall) 
m the south-west led ind is m tele 
graphic commuiiicatioii with the outside 
world and the telephone is gerural, 
there are aKo s(,\eril wireless stations 
The \oIuine of trade has increased 
rapidh smec iqoo— fi\c or fold, to 
about /2,5C)i.3oo worth of imports and 
£2,672,090 of exports m 1919 Ihc 
pnncipal imports include timber, gal- 
\amscd iron, cement, ironwork, motor- 
cars, electrical fittings, coal, foodstuffs, 
cloth and clothing Tlic chief article of 
export IS fish, w Inch comprises tw o-thirds 
of the total value It is despatched fresh, 
packed m ice, also m salted and cured 
states, the chief kinds bang cod, halibut 
and herring The other items of export 
include ponies, salt meat, sealskins, 
wool, manure products from whales. 


whalebone, cod-luer oil and sheepskins 
1 he country has a national debt of 
£828,000, but the money has Ixcn 
tini)lo)td m the construction of national 
works and in proiidiiig capital for 
govermnent trading 

Jcd.ind IS sen ed by tw 0 banks, each 
baling scicral branches, with a tum- 
or er that increased eighty fold in eighteen 
)car^, from about £500,000 m 1902 to 
lie irl\ £t2, 560,000 m 1920 riic metnc 
s\ si( ni IS used for weights and measures 
The coinage is based on the krona, 
Common in Sc.indinaiaa and worth 
IS I d in British innncj' 

Reykjai ik is the capital and also the 
unnersit) town and has a population of 
about 20,000 It has gasworks and an 
clectncal plant Man) of the houses 
ha\o all modern comforts, including 
central heating It has a sheltered 
harbour that cost about £250 000 
Other towns of importance, all sea- 
ports, arc \kurc)Ti with a population 
of 2,500, llafnafjord 2,300, Isafjordur 
1,980 and Scidisfjord S50 The total 
population of Iceland is about 100,000 
Iceland was colonised from 874 to 
930 maml) by chieftains and their 
followers from isorway, though the 
first settlors were Irish Till 1262 it 
was a republic, but it then passed 
under the influence of Noniay In 
1380 it came under Danish protection, 
but m 191S it was acknowledged 
a sovereign state united to Denmark 
under a common king 


ICELAND GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Nalitral Divisjon Like Greenland and 
N W Scotland, Iceland is a relic of the 
ancient continent of Arctis, wlth^olcanlc 
activity as an evidence of present in- 
stability 

Climate and Vegetation On the w estem 
edge of the " Winter Gulf of Warmth ” of 
the North Atlantic, Iceland has a climate 
similar to that of Britain, wnth abnormally 
warm and humid winters, due to the set 
of the oceanic winds and dnfts which 
bring warmth The ocean to the east is 
ice-free, to the w'est is troubled watli pack- 
ice When the wands fail the climate is 
Arctic Semi-tujndra (cf Arctic lands) in 


^ egetation wath some trees Cereals 
can seldom be ripened 

Piodiicis Cabbages, potatoes (Cf 
Labrador ) Pomes, cattle, sheep Whales, 
hemng, cod, etc (Cf Newfoundland and 
the Lofoden Is, Norway) Eiderdown 
from the cider ducks 

Outlook Except for the fisheTix in one 
of the w orld s backw aters, wth the 
limitations of an infertile soil and an 
inclement climate and a lack of other 
resources, Iceland is apparently 
demned to continue a self-conteinea 
existence as a tjqncal land of harasaip, 
where harsh nature unbends but littie 
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